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ADVERTISEMENX 


GARDENERS  have  found  great  use^  in 
Calendars  of  their  necessary  work  for  every 
month  in  the  year\  and^  ^the  two  employments 
of  the  Farmer  and  theG^irdenet;  be  wejl  considered y 
it  will  appear  that  the  former  wants  such  a  re- 
membrancery  at  least  as  much  as  his  brethren  in 
the  garden. 

'  At  the  beginning  of  every  monthy  a  good 
Farmery  whether  he  has^  or  has  not  a  book  of  this 
sorty  is  obliged  to  refe£l  on  the  work  he  has  to 
perform  in  that  month:  he  ought  to  forjssee  the 
whole  at  ottcey  or  it  is  impossible  he  should  make 
a  proper  provision  for  its  due  perfortnance.  I 
leave  it  to  qny^  one  to  judge y  if  such  an  estimate 
of  monthly  business  can  be  gained  so  easily  y  com^ 
pletely'y  or  systematically  y  without  such  an  assist^ 
ance  to  the  memory  as  is  afforded  by  this  PFbrk; 
and  even  if  a  bo^of  this  sort  but  once  in  a  year 
gives  intimation  of  some  important  worky  which 
Plight  otherwise  have  been  forgotteny  its  worth 
must  be  acknoxvledged. . 

'  a  In 


IV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

In  respeSi  to  the  Calendars  which  had  appeared 
previously  to  this  Publicationy  I  hey  were  very 
slight  and  imperfeB  si$t€ba^  generally  nothing 
but  additions  to  other  books ;  and  their  authors 
omitted  at  least  as  many  useful  articles  as  they 
inserted. 

TO  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Correspondence  pub^ 

liihed  during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  Annals 

of  Agriculture,  /  have  been  called  upon  for  a 

New  Edition  of  this  Calendar ^  and  have  as  often 

resolved  to  give  it ;  but  the  new  improvements 

which  haae  taken  place ^  made  so  many  and  such 

greojf  alterations  necessary  j  that  other  and  more 
pressing  employments  have  prevented  the  under* 

taking.     It  is  at  last  completed^  and  I  hope  the 

Reader  will  find  r^,  in^  the  present  form^  wortliy 

of  his  attention. 


A  Y. 


BradfifU-^mt^ 
Fihruary,3f  1804, 
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FARMER'S  CALENDAR. 

JANUARY- 


SHEEP. 

IN  this  month  ewels  of  some  breedi  of  sheep 
wiUIamb.  Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  of 
them :  till  then  they  seldom  want  turnips  ;  most 
farme.  having  grass  either  in  whole  fields^  kept 
walks,  or  in  borders,  &c.  sufiicient  for  lean-stock 
till  thej  are  near  lambing,  when  they  should 
have  turnips  regularly  given  them«  If  the  land  be 
not  dry,  the  best  method  is  to  draw  the  turnips, 
and  cart  them  to  a  dry  pasture,  and  there  bait  the 
sheep  on  them  twice  a  day,  observing  well,  that 
they  eat  clean,  and  make  no  waste ;  which  is  not 
a  bad  rule  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  necessary. 
In  this  way,  the  turnip  crop  goes  the  farthest. 
On  dry  soils,  the  best  way,fof  the  sake  of  manuring 
for  barley,  is  to  eat  the  crop  on  the  land,  hurdling 
cfFa  certain  quantity  for  the  flock ;  and,  as  fast  as 
they  eat  pretty  clean,  to  remove  the  hurdles  farther. 
This  method  saves  much  trouble,  and  is  highly 
iaiproving  to  the  land ;  but  it  ihould  be  praSised 
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only  on  lands  that  are  dry,  otherwise  the  sheep 
poach,  and  do  mischief.  The  crop  will  not  go 
,  quite  so  far  as  if  drawxi  and  laid  in  a  grass  field  ; 
forlhe  sheep  dong,  and  stale,  and  trample  on 
many  of  the  roots  after  they  are  begun,  which* 
occasions  some  waste :  nor  is  there  any  loss  of 
manure  in  carting  them,  only  it  is  left,  in  one 
instance,  on  the  arable  field,  and,  in  the  other,  on 
the  grass  one.  No  improvement  can  be  greater 
than  this  of  feeding  the  sheep  with  turnips.  On 
whatever  land  they  are  given,  the  benefit  is  always 
very  great. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  many  sheep  are 
fattened  on  turnips,  particularly  wethers  ;  in  which 
system  of  husbandry  many  of  the  turnips  are  wasted, 
if  you  have  not  two  flocks,  one  lean,  to  follow  the 
fatting  sheep,  and  to  eat -up  their  leavings;  for 
sheep  will  not  eat  clean  in  fattening. 

In  very  wet  weather,  storms,  or  deep  snows,  the 
sheep  and  lambs  should  be  baited  on  hay.  Some 
farmers  drive  them  to  hay-stacks,  which  shelter  and 
feed  them,  but  it  is  wasteful.  Others  give  the  hay 
in  moveable  racks ;  and  allow  a  certain  quantity 
every  day.  It  is  an  excellent  method,  to  allow  them 
in  their  racks  a  small  quantity  of  hay  daily  while 
on  turnips,  let  the  weather  be  good  or  bad :  but 
this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

*  In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  best  farmers 
give  their  ewes  and  lambs  in  this  month  bran  and 
oats,  or  oil  ^  cake,  in  troughs,  whilethey  are  feeding 
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on  turnips ;   hut  it  must  be  a  good  breeds  for  such 
a  pradice  to  repay. 

FOLDING  SHEEP. 
In  respeil  of  folding,  a  very  great  change  has 
taken  place  on  inclosed  farms  in  the  pra^iice  of 
the  best  farmers,  especially  in  Norfolk.  They  aw 
now  fully  convinced,  that  it  is  an  unprofitable  pr^c* 
tice,  except  where  the  openness  of  downs  and  com- 
mon fields  renders  it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
confinement.  The  number  of  sheep  that  may  be 
kept  on  a  farm  without  folding,  is  much  greater 
than  can  be  supported  with  it.  This  is  a  very 
essential  point.  There  is  a  deduction  from  the 
farmer's  profit,  in  the  injury  done  by  foldiaig  to 
both  ewe  and  lamb,  which  has  been  estimated  by 
experienced  judges,  at  from  2  s.  6 d.  to  4  s.  per  ewe ; 
so  that  a  farmer  should  consider  well,  before  h^ 
determines  to  follow  a  practice,  which,  from  a  mul- 
titude of  observations,  is  pronounced  unprofitable. 
Mr.  Bakewell  used  to  call  it  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  The  arguments  now  used  in  its  defence  are 
not  satisfa6lory  :  it  is  contended,  that  if  slieep  be 
not  folded,  they  will  draw  under  hedges,  &c.  for 
shelter  in  bad  weather ;  if  so,  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  do  it,  for  more  would  be  lost  in  such 
cases  by  forcing  the  sheep  from  shelter,  than  thp 
value  of  their  fold.  Where  this  pra<Jlice  takes 
place,  good  shepherds  will,  in  case  of  rain,  get  up 
in  the  night  and  let  their  flocks  out  of  fold,  know- 
ing the  consequence  of  confinement  on  Arable  land 
in  wet  weather.     The  instin<Sl  of  these  animals  will 
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conduct  them  much  better  than  our  reason,  not 
only  where  to  fly  for  shelter,  but  also  for  choosing 
their  own  time  to  go  to  rest,  and  to  feed  in  the 
morning.  These  they  vary  according  to  seasons 
and  weather;  but  folding  prevents  it,  and  forces 
them  to  a  regularity  never  called  for  by  the  wea- 
ther. 

When  I  began  first  to  entertain  doubts  of  the 
propriety  of  folding  sheep  on  any  farms  in  which 
they  can  be  kept  to  certain  fields  in  the  night  with- 
out that  pradlice,  I  desired  earnestly  to  try  some 
experiments  that  might  throw  more  light  on  the 
question  than  it  was  possible  for  reason  to  do ;  birt 
to  tffeA  this  comparatively,  was  very  diflScult,  as 
the  trial  I  wished  for  was  such,  as  should  carry 
some  positive  convi6lion  with  it.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  efte<5l  it  fully  ;  but  the  trials  I  have  made, . 
may  not  be  found  destitute  of  power  to  throw  some 
light  on  this  interesting  question.  I  am  perfectly 
persu&ded,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  have  kept  on  the  same  land,  nearly  such  a 
stock  in  one  parcel  with  folding!  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  the  fields  would  have  carried  three- 
fourths  so  managed.  Four  drivings  in  a  day  make 
them  trample  much  food,  disquiet  the  sheep,  and 
transfer  the  choice  of  their  hours  of  feeding  and  rest 
from  themselves  to  the  shepherd  and  his  boy.  While 
lambs  are  young  they  are  injured  by  this,  and  the 
ewes  are  liable  to  be  hurried  and  heated ;  all  which 
are  objedls  that  should  weigh  in  the  question. 
When  sheep  are  kept  in  numerous  parcels,  it  is  ncft 
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only  driving  to  and  from  fold  that  affkAs  them,  but 
they  are,  in  fa<ft,  driving  about  in  a  sort  of  march 
all  day  long,  when  the  strongest  have  too  great  an 
advantage,  and  the  flock  divides  into  the  head  and 
the  tail  of  it,  by. which  means  one  part  of  them 
must  trample  the  food  to  be  eaten  by  another.  A\l 
this  points  the  very  reverse  of  their  remaining  per-r 
fedly  quiet  in  small  parcels. 

But  the  question  turns  on  the  benefit  to  be^  reap<» 
toi  by  the  fold  ;  for  if  that  be  great  enough  to  com« 
pensate  for  the  loss  by  such  circumstances,  tho 
praiSice  may  not  be  condemned. 

I  believe  the  reason  why  farmers  are  such  warm 
advocates  for  folding,  arises  from  the  power  it  gives 
them  of  sacrificing  the  grass  lands  of  a  farm  to  the 
arable  part  of  it.  Their  objeiSl  is  corn,  by  which 
they  can  carry  oflF  a  farm  whatever  improvement 
they  bring  to  it.  Grass  improved  is  profit  to  the 
landlord  in  future;  and  tenants  are  too  apt  to 
think^  that  this  is  done  at  their  expence.  They 
do  not  at  all  regard  impoverishing  a  grass  field  in 
order  to  improve  a  ploughed  one ;  and  I  need  not 
observe,  that  every  sort  of  sheep-walk  is  thus  im* 
poverished ;  so  that  ancient  walks,  which  hav^ 
I)een  sheep-pastured  perhaps  for  five  centuries,  are 
no  better  at  present  than  they  ever  were  before; 
whereas  most  fields  sheep-fed,  without  folding  hota 
them,  are  in  a  constant  state  of  amelioration :  this 
leads  me  to  remark  the  eflfedt  I  observed  on  several 
of  my  own  fiislds. 

J  attended^  through  the  course  of  a  fummer^ 
b3  many 
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many  gentlemen  over  my  fields,  with  a  view  to  ex* 
amine  whether  the  slieep  had  seemed  to  have  rested 
only  on  spots,  to  the  too  great  manuring  of  such ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  distributed  themselves 
more  equally  ;  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  find,  that 
they  seemed  generally  to  have  spread  in  every  part, 
if  not  quite  equally,  at  least  nearly  so.  The  im- 
proved countenance  of  several  old  lays  fed  in  the 
same  manner,  when  examined  in  autumn,  con- 
vinced me  as  well  as  my  bailiff,  that  the  ground 
had  been  unquestionably  improved  considerably. 
Those  fields  had  carried  a  very  bad  appearance  for 
sotne  years,  but  they  were,  after  sheep-feeding,  of 
a  rich  verdure,  and  as  full  of  worm-casts  as  if  they 
had  been  dunged.  I  rolled  them  heavily  in  No- 
vember, but  they  soon  became  rough  again  by 
worms,  and  demanded  much  rolling  in  spring. 
They  had  afterwards  a  greener  and  more  fertile 
appearance  by  far  than  ever  they  wore  before. 

The  whole  of  this  circumstance,  the  value  of 
which  I  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  in  the  trials^  of 
future  yearsj  belongs  to  this  method  of  dividing 
flocks,  to  the  exclusion  of  folding.  The  fold  is 
taluable,  bat  so  is  the  improvement  of  the  grass 
land,  ahd  may,  for  what  I  know,  nearly  equal  it : 
when,  in  addition,  we  include  the  greater  number 
of  sheep  that  can  be  kept,  and  the  favour  done  to 
them  by  letting  them  alone,  there  remains,  in  my 
mind,  no  further  doubt  of  the  fa<ft. 

It  is  common  to  hear  flock-farmers  in  open  coun- 
tries BAy,  they  have  not  the  power  to  mmage  so. 

This 
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'This  may  be  very  true,  upon  the  major  part  of  the 
iarms^  bat  such  have  often  many  incloaures^  in 
which  this  management  might  be  applied  without 
difficulty. 

But  if  we  suppose  folding  to  be  the  system  pur* 
sued,  I  may  remark,  that  the  farmers  ia those  parts 
of  the  kmgdem  which  understand  it  best,  do  not  ex^ 
tend  it  so  far  as  they  might ;  they  give  over  folding 
in  November  or  December,  whereas  it  may  certainly 
be  carried  on  through  the  whole  winter  witb  profit ; 
even  supposing  that  the  pradHce  is  necessary^ :  on 
those  farms  which  have  a  perfe^ly  dry  gravelly  pas- 
ture or  two,  it  is  advisable  to  fold  all  winter  o» 
such  dry  grass  land.  It  must  not  be  attempted 
on  moist  arable  land,  nor  on  moist  grass  land^ 
but  on  dry  pastures.  The  safety  to  the  sheep  is 
greater,  and  the  benefit  to  the  grass  an  objecS. 
There  is  another  method  oi  gaining  aU  the  beoefit 
of  folding,  quite  tbrough  the  wintev,  and  on  aU 
soils;  this  is,  to  confine  them  at  night  in  a  sheep* 
yard,  well  and  regularly  Uttered  with  strawy  stubble, 
or  fern ;  by  which  means  you  keep  your  ftock. 
warm  and  healthy  in  bad  seasons ;  and  at  the,  same 
lime  raise  a  snrprizii^  quantity  of  dung :  so  gveat 
a  quantity,  if  you  have  plenty  of  litter,  that  the 
profit  will  be  better  than  folding  on  the  land,.  A 
great  improvement  in  this  method,  would  be  giving 
the  sheep  all  their  food  (except  their  posture)  in 
such  yard ;  viz,  hay  and  turnips ;.  for  which  pur* 
pose  they  may  be  brought  up  not  only  at  night,  but 
also  at  noon,  ta  be  baited ;   bat  if  their  p^stare  be 
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at  a  distance,  they  should  then,  instead  of  baiting  at 
noon,  come  to  the  yard  earlier  in  the  evening,  and 
go  out  later  in  the  morning.  This  is  a  pradlice 
which  cannot  be  too  much  recommended ;  for  so 
warm  a  lodging  is  a  great  matter  to  young  lambs, 
and  will  tend  much  to  fprward  their  growth ;  tho 
sheep  will  also  be  kept  in  good  health ;  and,  what 
is  a  point  of  consequence  to  all  farms,  the  quan- 
tity of  dung  raised  will  be  very  great.  If  this 
method  is  pursued  through  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber, January,  February,  March,  and  April,  with 
plenty  of  litter,  100  sheep  will  make  a  dunghill  of 
at  least  6o  loads  of  excellent  stuff,  which  will  am-^ 
ply  manure  two  acres  of  l«nd :  whereas  100  sheep^ 
folded  (supposing  the  grass  dry  enough)  will  not 
in  that  time  equally  manure  one  acre. 
SHEEP  IN  ROUEN. 
Such  ewes  as  have  lambed  before,  and  in  this 
month,  should  be  drawn  off  from  the  flock,  and 
put  into  rouen  in  inclosed  farms,  to  give  early 
lamb  ;  but  this  remark  is  not  applicable  to  flock- 
&rms,  where  the  grand  support  is  the  turnip  crop. 
On  such,  the  rouen  should  be  preserved  till  the  pe-> 
riod  of  distress  arrives,  whep  turnips  are  done,  and 
forward  grasses  not  ready. 

FARM-YARD. 
In  this  month  a  struft  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  cattle  in  the  yard  or  yards ;  those  I  mean 
which  run  loose  there.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
have  them  regularly  supplied  with  straw,  if  that  be 
the  food,  ^d  that  th^  have  always  w^ter  at  com^ 

mand, 


vtand.  The  tiirediers  should  be  so  fooportioQ^  tp 
the  stock  of  lean  cattle,  as  to  make  the  straw  last 
just  through  the  winter.  Take  good  care  also  to 
keep  the  yard  well  littered  from  the  stacks  of  straw, 
stubble,  fern,  kc.  raised  in  autumnt  so  that  tli^ 
cattle  may  always  lye  perfedly  dry  and  clean.  I'heir 
health  requires  this  attention ;  which  should,  at 
any  rate,  be  given,  wene  it  merely  (qv  raising  lai^ 
quantities  of  manure. 

STRAW. 
WhHe  tt  is  noted,  that  if  the  cattle  are  fed  with 
straw,  it  should  be  done  with  certain  necessary 
attentions,  it  would  be  an  omission  not  to  remark, 
that  the  best  farmers  in  Norfolk  are  generally 
agreed  that  cattle  should  eat  no  straw,  unless  it  be 
cut  into  chafF  mixed  with  hay ;  but',  on  the  con* 
trary,  that  they  should  be  fed  with  something  bet* 
ter,  and  have  the  straw  thrown  under  them,  to  be 
ti-odden  into  dung :  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  be* 
lieve,  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all  cases,  this  maxim 
will  prove  a  just  one.  The  common  cases  of  straw* 
feeding  are,  of  cows,  young  cattle,  or  black  cattle 
just  bought  m,  and  not  yet  put  to  fatting.  With 
regard  to  cows,  the  food  is  certainly  insufficient, 
and  lets  them  down  so  much  in  flesh,  that  when 
they  calve,  and  are  expelled  to  yield  produAively, 
they  lose  a  considerable  time,  and  that,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable,  in  getting  again  into  flesh,  be- 
fore diey  give  their  usual  quantity  of  milk ;  but  if 
they  have  been  well  and  suflliciently  wintered,  they 
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iBce  half  summered^  and  yield  at  once  adequately. 
For  young  cattle^  it  is  still  worse  managem^it ; 
for  their  growth  is  stunted^  and  they  never  recover 
it*  Black  cattle  from  poor  mountains  had  better 
be  put  to  straw  than  any  other  stock ;  but  here 
again  care  must  be  taken  that  the  system  be  notde-* 
ranged  by  it.  If  well  fed,  and  the  beasts  be  not 
large,  they  may  be  cleared  off  between  harvest  and 
the  end  of  November ;  but  if  they  arc  wintered  oft 
straw,  this  may  not  be  efFofled,  and  the  farmer 
may  be  forced  to  put  himself  to  the  expenceof  com 
oroil^cake,  to  feed  beasts  not  of  a  size  to  pay  well 
enongh  for  those  articles.  The  evil  is  less  if  he  has 
plenty  of  turnip  or  cabbage^  but  for  these  he  may 
have  other  applications.  In  so  far  as  regards  the 
quality  of  the  farm-yard  dung,  all  this  reasoning 
becomes  still  more  forcible;  for  from  straw-fed 
cattle,  the  farmer  will,  at  the  end  of  winter,  find 
perhaps  a  large  heap,  of  so  poor  a  quality,  that  iit 
will  go  but  a  little  way  in  manuring  his  fields ; 
whereas,  one  load  of  dung  made  by  fat  or  well  fed 
cattle,  will  be  equal  to  two  or  tlwee  of  it. 

The  proper  food  for  cows  in  this  month  is  cut 
chaff,  one  half  hay  and  the  other  half  straw,  with 
a  good  bait  of  turnips  or  caboages.  For  young  cat- 
tle, tlie  same  chaff,  and  as  much  cabbage  as  they 
will  eat ;  and  the  same,  or  turnips,  for  black  cattle. 
BEAN-STRAW. 

**  Bean-straw,  if  well  harvested,  forms  a  very 
•'  hearty  and  nutritious  diet  for  crttlc  in  the  winter 

"  time. 
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>'  time,  and  both  oxen  and  horses,  when  hot  worked, 
^'  will  thrive  on  it :  sheep,  also,  are  very  fond  of 
^*  browzing  on  the  poils,  and  the  caving  is  a  very 
**  nutritious  manger  meat.*' — Bannister. 

The  importance  of  putting  beans  in  early,  and 
reaping  soon  enough,  will  appear  clearly,  when  I 
observe  that  the  straw,  well  harvested,  is  worth  from 
two  to  three  pounds  per  acre.  Mr.  Arbuthnot's 
teams,  which  were  always  hard  worked,  never  had 
a  truss  of  hay  while  his  bean-straw  lasted. 
CUT-CHAFF. 

The  number  of  engines  which  have  of  late 
years  been  invented  for  cutting  hay  and  straw  into 
chaff  (most  of  which  execute  their  work  sufficiently 
well),  leaves  no  farmer  in  the  kingdom  under  the 
necessity  of  using  the  common  chafF-box,  worked 
by  those  only  who  have  acquired  the  art  of  using  it, 
and  who  usually  made  much  greater  earnings  than 
the  common  pay  per  diem.  Of  these  machines, 
I  believe  Salmon's  has  the  preference  ;  the  price  is 
12l.  12s. ;  but  a  very  good  one  is  made  at  Tlietford 
for  eight  guineas.  The  pradiice  of  cutting  both 
hay  and  straw  for  all  sorts  of  stock,  is  one  that  has 
been  found  very  iqnportant  by  many  practical  and 
intelligentcultivators  of  great  experience.  General 
observations  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  comparative 
experience ;  but  there  are  not  many  persons  who 
have  opportunity,  time,  and  power,  to  compare  the 
food  and  labour  of  two  different  teams,  the  one 
fed  in  the  common  way,  with  hay,  and  the  -other 
with  cut  chaffy  half  or  one-third  straw.  The  opi- 
nion 
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nion  of  the  best  informed  persons  is  decidedly  in  fa^ 
vour  of  the  latter,  Howeyer,  if  racks  are  pelmitte^ 
in  a  stable^  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  prevent 
horse 'keepers  from  cramming  them  full  of  hay,  and 
especially  at  night.  The  best  contrivance  I  have 
heard  of  to  supply  the  place  of  racks,  was  that  of  Mr. 
Vancouver,  who  made  a  sort  of  hopper  the  whole 
length  of  the  manger,  which  delivered  chaff,  frpm 
,  a  loft  above  it  gradually,  as  the  horses  moved  the 
lower  lip  of  the  hopper  with  their  noses,  in  this 
manner  supplying  themselves  ;  but  a  very  intelli- 
gent nobleman  trying  it,  found  that  it  would  not 
deliver  regularly  :  this  might  arise  from  the  dimen- 
»ons  not  having  been  sufficiently  attended  to ;  for 
if  the  hopper  be  not  of  a  due  breadth,  the 
chaff  might  arch  above  the  moveable  board,  and 
not  come  down :  the  aperture  in  the  manger 
through  which  it  passes,  must  necessarily  be  of  i^ 
certain  size,  neither  too  wide  nor  too  narrow.  It 
certainly  seems  to  be  a  pradlical  idea,  and  very  ca- 
pable, after  some  trials  and  regulations,  of  being 
fully  applicable  to  common  pra6lice.  It  well  de- 
serves attention,  especially  as  the  expence  of  an  ex- 
periment for  one  stall  could  not  be  considerable. 
I  have  often  determined  to  try  it  myself,  but  have 
always  been  prevented  by  some  journey  or  excur- 
sion taking  me  from  home  at  the  moment  when  I 
could  otherwise  have  given  the  requisite  attention, 
I  conceive  that  it  would  demand  a  manger  from 
four  to  six  inches  wider  than  common  ones. 
The  pradice,  however,  of  giving  hay  cut  with  si 
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mixture  of  straw,  instead  of  feeding  in  the  com- 
mon \yay  with  hay,  is  to  be  recommended,  at  all 
events,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  can  be  efFedled ;  fot 
the  saving  is  unquestionable.  Nor  is  it  to  be  pfac-^ 
tised  for  the  teams  only,  but  also  for  all  other  stock 
that  eiit  hay.  Mr,  Page,  ofCobham,  in  feeding 
his  stock,  gives  no  hay  or  straw  but  what  is  cut 
into  chaff.  At  the  expence  of  only  5l.  he  added  a 
mill-wheel  to  his  chafF-cutter,  by  which  means  a 
boy  and  a  little  poney  cut  20  bushels  per  hour,  Thid 
praAice  he  finds  so  profitable,  that  he  earnestly  re* 
commends  it*. 

For  sheep,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  troughs 
in  which  it  is  given,  to  see  that  they  be  so  boarded 
as  to  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  the  chaflT  out : 
this  is  efFe6led  in  Lord  Clarendon's  sheep-yard,  m 
Hertfordshire,  by  a  semicircular  boarding,  which 
covers  the  sheep's  heads  while  feeding  in  the  troughs. 

COWS. 

Several  cows  will  probably  calve  in  this  month ; 
about  a  month  before  which,  they  should  be  tak- 
en into  the  cow-house  from  the  straw-yard,  and 
be  baited  twice  a  day  with  green  food;  turnips, 
cabbages,  carrots,  potatoes,  or  whatever  is  the  field 
winter  food.  After  they  calve  they  should  be  kept 
quite  separate  from  the  lean  stock,  either  in  the 
house  or  in  another  yard,  and  be  fed  upon  those  arti- 
cles and  hay,  or  very  good  straw.  Cabbages  will 
m'aintarn  cows  in  the  cheapest  manner,  and  make  the 
butter  perfectly  swebt ;   but  the  decpayed  and  yellow 

*  Annals  of  Agricalture,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  IO7. 
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leaves  must  be  picked  off,  giving  the  cows  nothing  but 
the  heart  of  the  cabbage :  the  refuse  leaves  will  be 
eat  clean  up  by  the  lean  cattle.  The  great  expence 
of  winter  feeding  cows  with  hay  alone,  eats  up  half 
the  profit  of  the  dairy,  evpn  if  none  be  given  till 
they  calve;  for  supposing  them  to  calve  in  January 
or  February,  there  remains  three  or  four  months  for 
that  food. 

If  the  dairy  consists  of  more  than  one  or  two 
cows  k^pt  for  the  use  of  the  farmer's  family,  the 
system  of  feeding  them  becomes  an  objedl  of 
considerable  importance,  and  should  be  well  digest- 
ed. This  subjedl  demands  most  attention  at  Mi- 
chaelmas, when  all  arrangements  of  stock  take 
place.  In  the  Calendar  for  O6lober,  it  will  be  par- 
ticularly considered ;  but  as  in  January  the  cows  are 
probably  calving,  their  food  demands  a  careful  at- 
tention. The  preceding  remarks  suppose  them  taken 
from  the  straw-yard ;  but  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  superior  managers,  especially  about  Epping, 
are  cautious  of  letting  tlieir  cows  at  any  time  de- 
pend on  straw. 

If  no  other  food  be  provided,  they  have  hay  only; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  whether  it  will  an- 
swer to  give  it  to  them  when  at  certain  high  prices, 
as  many  farn^ers  are,  by  tlieir  leases,  deprived  of  the 
power  of  selling  hay  :  where  this  is  the  case,  the 
hay  must  be  valued  at  what  it  costs,  and  not  at  what 
it  would  sell  for  :  this  estimate  is  easily  made*. 
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ReDt  of  an  acre,       ^        -        -       -.•        -£.100 

Titbc, -      -oao 

Rates, .-         -         050 
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Fences,    ..•.-         .         .         -OlO 

■"  ■  ■        »'■ 
£.2  14    O 

laterttt  aad  profits,  tdi  per  cent.         »        -        -        0    5    4 

2  19    4 
After-grass,  if  s^ld,        -         -         -         --0  10    0 
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^wh  land,  therefore,  if  it  produces  one  ton  of 
hsy,  Mcertains  the  cost  of  the  hay  to  be  49  s.  4  d. 
'a  tQn^-«ay  50s.  Supposing  then  a  cow  to  be  fed 
at  the  rate  of  561b.  per  diem,  and  that  oaljT 
during  120  days,  it  is  exactly  three  tons,  whidi,  at 
50s.  is  7l-  10s.  No  other  calculation  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  feeding  cows  with  hay  is  ruinous.  I 
have  fed  cows  with  my  own  hand^,  that  have  ate 
56Jb.  per  diem;  but  supposing  only  30lb.  per 
diem,  it  is  above  one  ton  and  a  half,  at  50s.  above 
3j.  15s.  which,  for  four  months  only,  is  much  too 
high ;  and  ought  to  convince  the  young  farmer 
how  necessary  it  is  for  him  to  provide  green  win- 
ter food. 

In  the  Annals,  vol.  xvi.  p.  36 1,  is  an  experiment 
of  mine,  in  feeding  smaller  cows,  such  as  would 
fatten  to  about  45  stone  {14  lb.)  Three  milch 
ones  ate,  in  06lober,  961b.  each,  of  cabbages,  per 
diem  :  and,  in  another  trial,  3 9 lb.  of  cabbages,  and 
lO^lb.  of  hay  each  per  diem  ;  or,  in  the  propor- 

tioil 
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tion  of  2  toTis,  iScwt.  of  cabbages^  and  l5'cwt«  of 
hay^  in  six  months. 

V  In  the  weaning  of  calves  there  are  many  different 
methods. — ^In  Suffolk  they  do  not  wean  till  after 
Christmas,  letting  them  suck  six  or  seven  weeks  i 
then  they  give  bran  and  oats,  with  flet  milk  and 
watery  and  somd  very  sweet  bay  by  them,  continue 
ing  this  till  grass  is  ready :  but,  if  the  farmer  has 
carrots,  they  make  an  excellent  article  of  their 
food,  and  save  oats.  The  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's method  succeeded  with  his  Grace  repeitedly, 
and  I  tried  it  with  equal  success.  His  account  is 
this :  ^^  I  have  for  some  time  entertained  an  ideil 
^'  that  skimmed  milk  might  be  prepared  with  pro^ 
*^  per  ingredients^  eiie£laa)ly  to  answer  the  purpose, 
**  where  the  pra6tice  is  to  give  new  milk  from  the 
*^  cow,  and  at  about  a  third  of  the  expence.  The 
^^  articles  are  treacle,  and  the  common  lint-seed 
*^  oiUcake,  ground  very  fine,  almost  to  an  impal-*^ 
**  pable  powder,  and  the  ^antities  so  small,  that  to 
^^  make  thirty-*two  gaUons  would  cost  no  more, 
^'  exclusive  of  the  milk,  than  about  sixpence.  It 
^*  mixes  very  readily,  and  almost  intimately  with  the 
**  milk,  making  it  more  rich  and  mucilaginous, 
•*  without  giving  it  any  disagreeable  taste. — ^Tak^J 
^  one  gallon  of  skimmed  milk,  and  in  about  a  pint 
'^  of  it  add  half  an  ounce  of  common  treacle, 
'^  stirring  it  till  it  is  weW  mixed ;  then  take  one 
'^  ounce  of  lint-seed  oil-cake  finely  pulverized,  and 
"  with  the  hand,  let  it  fall  gradually  in  very  small 
<^  quantities  into  thq  milkj  stirring  it  in  the  mean 

«  time. 
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"  time,  with  a  spoon  of  ladle,  until  it  he  tho* 
"  roughly  incorporated,  then  let  the  nlixture  be 
"  put  into  the  other  part  of  the  milk,  and  the 
"  whole  made  nearly  as  warm  as  new  milk  from 
"  the  cow.  After  a  time,  the  quantity  of  oil-cake 
"  may  be  increased4*' 

THE  DAIRY. 
Mrs.  ChevalHerj  a  lady  very  attentive  to  a  very 
successful  dairy,  remarks,  that  in  winter,  it  is  a 
good  way  to  add  hot  water  to  milk,  diredlly  as  it 
comes  from  the  cow ;  it  makes  it  yield  the  cream 
better*  The  trays  in  which  it  is,  set,  should  also  be 
scalded  with  hot  water,  or  else  warmed  by  the  fire, 
before  the  milk  is  set  in  them*  All  trays  should 
be  of  deal,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  deep  s 
they  are  preferable  to  leaden  ones,  which  not  only 
blister  when  hot  water  is  poured  into  them,  but 
are  also  said  to  be  unwholesome.  About  twelve 
square  yards  of  tray,  with  some  spare  bowls,  will 
do  for  twenty  cows.  The  churn  for  such  a  dairy 
should  contain  about  50  gallons  beer  measure* 
The  copper  should  hold  100  gallons.  ChaflBng 
dishes  of  charcoal  are  kept  in  dairies  iti  frost,  but 
then  the  cream  does  not  rise  so  well.  The  best 
dairy-maids  never  put  the  butter  in  layers  in  the 
firkin ;  but  leave  the  surface  every  day  rough  and 
broken,  in  order  to  unite  better  with  that  of  the  suo 
ceeding  churning.  In  Suffolk,  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  pints  of  salt  are  commonly  used  to  a  firkin  of 
butter ;  but  two,  with  good  managemerit,^are  better. 
The  milk,  after  the  first  skimming,  is  left  twelve 

c  hours 


hours  mort  in  the  farm-houses,  to  make  a  second 
butter,  which  is  sold  to  the  poor  at  an  inferior 
price.     A  dairy-maid  commonly  milks   seven  or 
eight  cows  in  an  hour. 
'   •  YEARLING  CALVES, 

*^  These  are  very  subje(ft  to  the  garget,  sup^ 
*^  posed  to  resemble  the  rheumatism  in  the  human 
*f  body :  lying  wet  either  in  yards  or  in  fields  will 
*^  give  it.  To  be  kept  perfedlly  dry,  is  an  almost 
"  sure  preventative/* — Mrs.  Chevallier. 

YOUNG  CAITLE. 
The  last  yearns  calves  should  now  be  fed  with 
hay,  and  roots,  either  turnips,  carrots,  or  potatoes ; 
and  they  should  be  thoroughly  well  fed,  and  kept 
perfe6lly  clean  by  means  of  Utter  :  at  this  age  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  keep  such  young 
cattle  as  well  as  possible,  for  the  contrary  pra<5lice  will 
inevitably  stop  tlieir  growth,  which  cannot  be  reco- 
vered by  the  best  summer  food..  If  hay  is  not  to  be 
had,  good  straw  must  be  substituted  ;  but  then  the 
roots  should  be  given  in  greater  plenty,  and  with  more 
attention •  To  steers  and  heifers  two  years  old,  the 
proper  food  is  hay,  if  cheap ;  or  straw,  with  baits 
of  turnips,  cabbages,  &c.  It  is  not  riglit  to  keep 
yearling  calves  and  two  year  olds  together;  be- 
cause, in  general,  the  younger  the  cattle  are,  the 
better  they  should  be  fed. 

FATTENING  BEASTS. 
•   At  this   time,    the  farmer   who  makes   it  hit 
business  to  winter  fatten,  is  in  the  height  of  his 
5vork.    TheriB  are  three  methods  of  fattening  cat- 
tle. 
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tie,  viz.  carrying  their  turnips,  8x.  td  a  dry  grass - 
field,  to  a  farm -yard,  or  to  the  house  where  the 
beasts  are  tied  up ;  the  two  latter  methods  are  the 
best.  Not  many  pastures  ate  dry  and  sound  enough 
to  bear  the  tread  of  an  ox  in  winter ;  and  great 
numbers  are  fattened  in  the  field,  in  Norfolk, 
eating  the  turnips  where  they  grow.  If  fattened  in 
a  yard,  the  food,  viz.  turnips,  cabbages,  or  carrots, 
must  be  given  in  mangers  under  open  sheds,  with 
good  cut  chafF  always  in  them,  if  hay  is  not  plenti- 
ful ;  but  they  will  pay  well  for  the  best  hay.  The 
same  rule  is  to  be  followed  in  stall-feeding ;  but 
they  must  be  littered  well,  or  else  they  will  presently 
have  a  bound  hide,  and  not  thrive*  In  either 
of  these  methods,  plenty  of  litter  must  be  pro- 
vided. I  w^ould  advise  the  use  of  three  waggon- 
loads  of  straw,  stubble,  or  fern,  to  every  beast,  for 
so  much  they  will  make  into  dung,  which  ought  to 
be  the  guide,  and  not  the  expence  of  the  litter, 
as  the  dung  will  repay  that  with  great  profit.  I  am 
sensible  that  less  will  do ;  but  it  should  always  be 
remembered,  that  raising  dung  is  the  grand  pillar 
of  husbandry, 

-OIL-CAKE  AND  CORN-FED  BEASTS. 
Feeding  beasts  in  this  manner  is  so  very  expen- 
sive, that  if  the  greatest  attention  be  not  paid  to 
them,  the  loss  will  be  considerable.  The  points 
to  be  constantly  attended  to,  are  ;  1  st,  cleanness  of 
lodging,  by  constantly  removing  dung,  sweeping 
the  pavement  clean,  and  giving  plenty  of  clean 
litter,  to  prevent  all  filth  from  sticking  to  their 
hides ;  2d,  clean  mangers  often  washed ;  3d,  and 
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the  most  material  article,  to  give  very  little  food  at 
a  time,  and  to  vary  it  properly.  Beasts  which  are 
carelessly  fed  in  this  respect  never  thrive  well.  The 
master's  eye  is  constantly  necessary.  4th,  To  keep 
them  warm  enough  by  shelter,  for  warmth  fattens 
almost  as  much  as  food.  These  attentions  are  ne- 
cessary  for  all  cattle  stalled,  whatever  their  food 
may  be,  but  if  neglecled  with  thut,  which  is  very 
expensive,  the  mischief  is  more  felt. 
SWINE. 

This  is  a  principal  season  with  swine,  both  for 
fattening,  rearing,  and  .bringing  forth.  As  the 
two  first  are  mentioned  largely  under  other  months, 
I  shall  at  present  speak  only  of  the  management 
of  sows  and  pigs.  They  must  be  kept  each  litter 
in  a  sty,  and  fed  with  dairy-wash  out  of  cisterns, 
and  with  the  food  stored  for  them  in  autumn,  such 
as  carrots,  parsnips,  potatoes,  and  cabbages ;  all 
these  do  excellently  for  them.  To  substitute  bar- 
ley or  pease,  or  even  purchased  bran  or  pollard,  is 
therefore  unprofitable.  The  sows  should  always 
have  as  much  as  they  will  eat,  or  the  pigs  will  suf 
fer  ;  and  what  is  of  as  much  consequence,  is  keep- 
ing them  them  well  littered.  Let  them  be  always 
perfedlly  clean  ;  it  ensures  the  health  of  the  pigs, 
and  at  the  sarne  time  raises  a  large  quantity  of 
the  best  manure  on  a  farm. 

The  breeding  of  swine  being  one  of  the  most 
profitable  articles  in  the  whole  business  of  a  farm, 
the  husbandman  cannot  pay  too  much  attention  to 
it,  I  shall,  in  as  few  words  as  the  subjei^  will  ad- 
mit, give  an  account  of  the  best  system  to  be  pur- 
sued 
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sued  in  this  branch  of  his  business.     The  farmer 
who  would  make  a  considerable  profit  by  hogs,  must 
determine  to  keep  a  proper  number  of  sows,  in  or- 
der to  breed  many  pigs ,  but  this  resolutton  ought 
to  be  preceded  by  the  most  careful  determination  to 
prepare  crops  proper  for  supporting  this  stock.    Thft 
proper  ones  for  that  purpose  are  barley,  buck,  beans, 
pease,  clover,  and  potatoes,   or  carrots.      In  the 
common  management,  a  farmer  keeps  only  a  sow  or 
two,  because  his  dairy  will  do  no  more ;  but  in  the 
system  of  planting  crops  purposely  for  swine,  a  diffe- 
rent condu6l  must  necessarily  be  pursued.  Potatoes, 
carrots,  Swedish  turnip,  and  cabbages,  must  be  pro- 
vided for  the  sows  and  stores  from  Odlober  till  the 
end  of  May,  by  which  time  clover,  chicory,  or  Iu-» 
cerne,  should  be  ready  to  receive  them,  which  will 
carry  them  till  the  stubbles  are  cleared  ;  so  that  the 
whole  year  is  filled  up  with  these  plants,  the  com- 
mon  ofFal  of  the  barn-door   and  the  corn-fields, 
When  the  sows  pig,  meal  must  be  provided  to  make 
wash,  by  mixing  it  with  water.     This  in  summef 
will  be  good  enough  for  their  support,  and  in  win- 
ter it  must  be  mixed  with  boiled  roots,  c?ats   and 
pea-soup,  for  the^  young  pigs.     If  co>ys  are  kept, 
then  the  dairy  wash  is  to  be  used  in  the  above  mix- 
tures. 

Upon  this  system,  a  farmer  may  proportion  his 
swme  to  his  crops,  or  his  crops  to  his  swine  ;  and 
he  will  find  that  for  the  whole  year  he  should  have 
about  an  equal  quantity  of  roots  and  grass,  and  half 
as  much  corn  as  potatoes.  For  carrying  the  profit  to 
the  highest  advaptage^   the  sows  should  pig  but 

c  9  twice 
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twice  a  year ;  that  is,  in  April  and  August ;  by 
which  means  there  will  never  be  a  long  and  expen- 
sive season  for  rearing  the  pigs  before  they  are  put 
to  the  staple  food  of  clover  or  potatoes,  &c. ;  but 
this  circumstance  is  much  removed  by  the  provi- 
sion of  crops  raised  expressly  for  swine. 
'  Upon  this  plan  the  annual  sale  of  lean  hogjj 
should  be  in  October,  the  litters  of  April  sold  then 
as  stores,  and  those  of  August  kept  till  Odlober 
twelvemonth,  to  sell  for  baconers,  if  the  farmer  fnts 
none  himself.  The  stock  upon  hand  this  month  will 
therefore  be  the  sows,  and  the  pigs  littered  in  the 
preceding  August,  all  which  should  have  root^ 
from  the  store,  and  run  at  the  same  time  in  the 
farm-yard,  for  shackin'g  the  straw  of  the  barn 
doors.  In  proportion  to  what  they  find  in  this, 
you  must  supply  them  with  roots,  giving  enough  to 
keep  them  to  their  growth, 

WEANED  PIGS. 
It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  winter  pigs  are 
unprofitable ;  and  it  is  certainly  true,  if  they  are 
not  kept  with  great  care  and  attention.  Where 
there  is  a  dairy,  the  milk  and  whey  may  be  so  profit- 
ably, applied  to  their  use,  that  it  should  be  preserv- 
ed carefully  for  that  purpose.  The  best  addition, 
or  which  alone  will  wean  them  incomparably,  is 
pea  soup.  Six  pecks  of  pease  boiled  in  a  hogshead 
of  water  till  well  broken  and  dissolved,  and  then 
mixed  in  a  tub  or  cistern  with  dairy  wash,  or  given 
alone,  will  wean  them  well.  If  dry  meat  be  given 
in  addition,  or  alone,  it  should  be  oats,  which  do 
for  young  swine  far  better  than  other  sorts  of 

grain, 
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grain.     Barley  does  not  agree  nearly  so  well  with 

them. 

HORSES. 

One  of  the  most  useful  general  lessons  that 
can  be  given  to  an  arable  farmer,  is  to  keep  his 
horses  always  at  work.  The  expence  of  a  team  is 
so  great,  that,  if  he  does  not  pursue  this  rule,  Ke 
must  lose  by  them.  January  is  a  month  in  which 
all  business  of  tillage  ought  to  be  at  a  stop.  If  the 
weather  is  a  hard  frost,  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  use  of  it  in  carting  manures  on  the  farm.  If 
there  are  composts  ready,  a  frost  should  not  be  let 
slip  ;  or,  if  there  is  faggot  carting  to  be  performed, 
or  the  earth  of  borders  under  hedges  to  be  carried, 
the  carts  should  be  kept  close  to  work  of  that  kind, 
as  long  as  the  frost  lasts.  But,  if  the  weather  is 
open,  road-work  must  be  done.  Carting  out  the 
com  may  not  nearly  employ  the  teams ;  on  other 
days  the  carts  should  go  to  the  nearest  town  for 
manure.  There  certainly  are  situations  precluded 
from  this  advantage,  but  not  many.  How  well  it 
would  answer  to  keep  a  team  on  purpose  for  the 
employment,  depends  on  various  circumstances ;  but 
we  may  be  assured,  that  it  must  answer  to  employ 
the  teams  about  it,  when  they  would  otherwise 
stand  still ;  for  then  the  expence  is  little  more  than 
labour  and  wear  and  tear. 

The  same  observations  are  partly  applicable  to  the 
ox  teams ;  and  the  farmer  should  have  a  stridl  eye, 
that  both  horses  and  oxen  have  plenty  of  litter ; 
otherwise  his  farm  will  suffer  from  a  deficiency  of 
manure, 

C4  THBESH^ 
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THRESHING. 

I  before  remarked,  that  the  farmer,  in  thresh* 
ing  his  crops  of  com  and  pulse,  should  be  atten- 
tive to  proportion  his  threshers  to  his  stock  of  lean 
cattle,  that  neither  more  nor  less  straw  may  arise, 
than  is  reg^jlarly  consumed.  Relative  to  the  ma^ 
nagement  of  the  threshers,  the  farmer  should  he 
.  very  clear-sighted  to  their  motions,  both  as  to  the 
cleanness  of  their  work,  and  as  to  their  honesty. 
pe  may  lose  immensely  if  his  straw  is  not  threshed 
clean  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  work  generally  performed  by 
measure,  the  men  are  too  apt  to  turn  it  over 
too  quickly,  and  to  thresh  out  only  that  corn 
which  comes  the  easiest  from  the  ear.  In  respe<5l 
to  pilfering,  the  work  gives  them  greater  opportu- 

.  nities  for  it  than  any  otlier ;  for  which  reason,  he 
should  have  a  sharp  look  out,  and  take  care  now  and 
then  to  meetthe  men  of  an  evening  in  their  way  home, 

'  and  to  come  upon  them  in  the  barn,  at  various  times, 
and  unawares.  Such  a  condud  will  keep  the  men 
honest,  if  they  are  so  already,  and  will  prevent 
many  knaves  from  pra6lising  their  roguery ; 
whereas  aq  indolent,  inattentive  master,  will  make 
pilferers. 

THRESHING-MILU 

If  the  farmer  has  one  of  these  most  useful  im- 
plements,  he  is  safe  from  the  two  evils  mentioned  in 
thje  preceding  article.  The  expence  of  a  fixed  mill, 
is  from  6o  to  lOQ  guineas  for  one  that  requires  two 
or  three  horses.  It  will  thresh  abopt  15  quarters  of 
ivheat  in  eight  or  nine  hours,  and  from  15  to  ?0 

(quarters 
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quarters  of  harley,  oats^  pease^  or  beans*  fiarley  i^ 
the  grain  that  threshes  worse  with  them  than  any 
other ;  but  I  have  seen  several  that  thresh  it  as  well 
as  other  corn,  such  as  Mr.  Asbey's,  at  BIyborougb, 
Suffolk*  His  price,  for  a  fixed  one,  lOOguineas, 
and  for  a  moveable  one  l6o  guineas.  The  granary 
should  always  be  over  the  fixed  mill,  that  the  corn 
inay  be  drawn  up  at  once  and  lodged  safe  under  the 
farmer's  Icey.  For  feeding  cattle,  fresh  threshed 
Btraw  is  better  than  old ;  for  littering  (the  proper 
application)  they  are  equal ;  but  the  best  manage* 
ment  for  eating  straw  clearly  is,  to  cut  it  into  chaiF 
by  the  power  of  the  mill,  end  to  have  the  chafT* 
house  adjoining,  so  as  to  receive  the  cut  straw  at 
once,  without  any  carriage.  This  house  should 
have  brick  walls,  in  order  that  fermentation  may 
not  set  fire  to  any  thing,  and  then  if  water  be 
thrown  on  tlie  chaff  it  ferments,  and  is  much  more 
putritious*  than  when  used  in  the  common  way, 
FENCES. 
This  is  a  principal  season  for  hedging  and  ditch* 
!ng.  A  farmer  cannot  give  too  much  attention 
to  the  fences  of  his  farm ;  for,  without  good  ones, 
he  might  as  well  cultivate  open  fields:  he  can* 
not  manage  them  as  he  pleases,  but  is  for  ever 
crampt,  for  fear  that  his  own  or  other  people's  cat- 
tle should  break  into  his  com  or  hay  fields.  In. 
fencing,  he  should  determine  to  execute  the  work 
in  the  best  manner,  which  is  the  plashing  method. 

*  Annals^  vol.  ilL  page  480. 

It 
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It  IS  done  in  the  following  manner :  the  men  first 
clear  the  old  hedge  of  all  the  dead  wood,  brambles, 
and  other  irregular  growing  rubbish,  leaving  along 
the  top  of  the  bank  the  straightest  and  best-grow- 
ing stems*  of  thorns,  hazel,  eliji,  oak,  ash,  sallow, 
beach,  &c,  about  five  or  six  in  a  yard ;  but,  if 
there  are  any  gaps  or  places  thin  of  live  wood,  on 
each  side  of  such  places  they  leave  the  more. 
When  this  work  is  done,  they  repair  the  ditch, 
which  I  should  never  advise  to  be  less  than 
three  feet  by  two  and  a  half,  and  six  inches  wide 
at  bottom,  in  the  driest  soils ;  but  in  all  wet 
or  moist  ones,  never  less  than  four  by  three,  and 
one  at  bottom.  All^  the  earth  that  arises  from  the 
ditch  is  to  be  thrown  on  the  bank.  The  men,  if 
to  bargain  is  made  .with  them  before-hand,  will  lay 
9ome  of  it  on  the  brow  of  the  ditch  ;  but  this 
must  not  "be  allowed,  unless  the  ditch-earth  hap- 
pens to  be  extraordinarily  rich,  and  to  pay  well  for 
carrying  it  to  the  land,  otherwise  the  grass  of  the 
border  is  spoiled,  and  the  farmer  is  at  the  expence 
of  carting  earth  vvhich  may  be  worth  but  little. 
When  the  ditch  is  finished,  the  men  begin  the 
hedge.  Such  of  the  stems  left  in  cutting  the  old 
hedge,  as  they  find  growing  in  the  line  where  the 
new  hed^e  is  to  run,  they  cut  off  three  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  bank,  to  serve  for  hedge-stakes  to 
the  new  hedge.  This  practice  cannot  be  too  much 
commended  ;  for  these  stakes  being  immovable, 
and  never  rotting,  keep  up  the  new  hedge,  so 
that  it  never  falls,    or  leans  dtlxer  way.      In  the 

next 
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next  place,  they  drive  in  their  dead  hedge«stakes 
where  wanted,  chusing  sallows  or  willows,  that 
they  may  grow.  The  hedgers  then  plash  down  the 
remainder  of  the  live  wood  left  standing.  They 
cut  the  stick  twice,  one  stroke  near  the  ground, 
and  the  other  about  10  or  12  inches  higher, ^  and 
just  deep  enough  to  slit  out  a  part  of  the  wood  be- 
tween the  two,  leaving  the  stem  supported  by  little 
more  than  the  bark,  or  about  a  quarter  of  its  fir§t  size. 
It  is  then  laid  along  the  top  of  the  bank,  and 
weaved  among  the  hedge-stakes.  All  are  served 
thus ;  and,  where  they  are  not  thick  enough  to 
finish  the  hedge,  dead  thorns  are  wove  among  them ; 
then  the  top  of  the  hedge  is  eddpred  in  the  pom* 
mon  manner. 

The  fence  thus  made,  consists  of  a  good  ditch 
and  a  hedge,  most  parts  of  which  are  alive ;  that  is, 
the  stakes,  and  much  of  the  wood  that  is  weaved 
between  them.  The  importance  of  having  as  much 
as  possible  .  of  the  hedge  alive,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed.  This  management  ensures  a 
lasting  fence;  whereas,  the  hedges  that  are  all 
dead,  presently  rot,  and  fall  into  the  ditch.  Those 
farmers,  who  live  in  countries  that  know  nothing 
of  the  plashing  method,  cannot  give  too  much  at* 
tention  to  teaching  it  to  their  men.  The  best  way 
is,  to  send  for  labourers  from  the  plashing  coun* 
tries,  who,  in  one  season,  will  easily  instruft  their 
regular  men  in  the  business,  which  they  may  after- 
wards perform  without  difficulty. 

DITCHES. 
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DITCHES. 

In  very  wet  soils,  where  draining  is  an  essen- 
tial improvement,  and  where  the  soil  is  a  poor, 
loose  loam,  and  not  sufficiently  consolidated,  an" 
evil  that  demands  clay  or  marie,  it  is  the  custom 
of  many  farmers  to  dig  ditches  of  much  greater 
depth  and  width,  fpr  the  double  purpose  of  making 
better  drains,  and  of  raising  clay  or  marie,  where- 
with to  manure  the  fields.  But  I  have  heard  other, 
and  very  praflical  farmers,  objcvSl  to  this  ;  urging, 
that  the  expence,  when  compared  with  marling 
from  a  pit,  is  more  than  doubled  ;  for  it  costs  more 
to  throw  it  out  of  a  ditch  than  into=  a  cart,  and, 
when  removed,  only  two  men  can  stand  to  fill : 
and,  further,  that  for  want  of  the  greater  depth  to 
which  pits  are  dug,  the  marie  is  neither  so  good 
nor  so  pure.  These  objedlions  are  powerful  ones, 
and  seem  to  authorize  the-  farmer  to  reject  any 
greater  size  of  ditch,  than  the  two  purposes  of 
draining  and  fencing  demand. 
DRAINING. 

January  is  a  proper  season  for  draining.  There 
are  several  sorts  of  drains ;  but  I  sliall  confine 
myself  at  present  to  the  covered  ones.  There 
are  two  methods  of  making  them  ;  one  by  ploughs, 
which  cut  them  either  at  one,  or  various  furrows, 
according  to  their  merit  ;  another  by  digging  with 
a  system  of  spades,  which  work  one  after  the  other, 
so  as  to  dig  a  drain  about  two  inches  wide  at  bot- 
tom^  and  of  various  depths  and  breadths  at  top^ 

If 
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If  a  farmer  occupies  land  that  has  no  stones  in  it 
large  enough  to  obstruft  a  plough,  that  implement 
is  by  all  means  eligible  ;  for  theexpence  of  cutting 
the  drains  with  a  plough,  is  not  so  great  as  with 
spades.     But  it  should  be  observed,  that  draining- 
ploughs  can  only  cut  the  small  drains ;  spades  must 
be  used  for  the  main  ones :  their  various  courses 
and  superior  depths  require  manual  work.     Sup- 
pose a  large  field  drained  by  parallel  cuts  of  a  plough, 
still  the  water  must  be  carried  out  of  those  cuts  by 
deeper  drains  dug,    unless  the  land  has  a  regular 
descent ;  but,  whether  the  operation  be  performed 
by  a  plough,  at  a  small  expence,  or  by  spades  at  a 
large  one,  still  the  necessity  of  the  improvement  for 
wet  soils  remains  the  same,  and  those  who  have 
had  experience  of  their  nature,  will  not  regret  the 
expence  of  performing  the  work  effe6lually.     Wet 
grass-lands  are  for  ever  over-run  with  rushes,  and 
other  aquatic  rubbish  ;  the  hay  of  little  value,  and 
small  in  quantity.     Arable  land  that  is  wet,  can 
never  be  applied  to  a  profitable  purpose.     It  is  too 
adhesive  to  be  ploughed,  when  kindlier  soils  have 
received  their  tillage,  and  are  sown.     In  wet  sea- 
sons, the  crops  are  too  trifling  to  pay  expences. 
Whatever  attention  is  given  to  water-furrow  them, 
still  the  land  will  not  have  that  mello>v,  favourable 
nature,  that  enables  it  to  yield  advantageous  crops. 
The  expence  of  covered  drains  may  be  estimated, 
on  an  average,  at  3l.  ^n  acre,  when  done  with 
spades.     Now  this  expenditure  will,  in  moderate 

cases, 
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cases^  be  repaid  by  the  mere  saving  of  the  extra 
cxpence  of  water- farrowing,  exclusive  of  all  the 
superior  benefits  of  it.  Covered  drains,  dug  32 
inches  deep,  two  inches  wide  at  bottom,  and  12  at 
top,  and  filled  about  10  inches  deep,  may  be  com- 
pletely executed  at  3d.  a  perch,  where  labour  is 
18d.  per  day  in  winter.  In  respe6l  to  filling  up 
these  drains,  the  farmer  must  be  gjuided  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  situation.  If  stones  are  to  be  had 
in  great  plenty,  he  should  fill  with  them.  Bushes, 
common  faggot- wood,  bricks,  horns,  and  bones, 
turf  laid  in  like  a  wedge,  straw,  fern,  ling,  stub- 
ble, &c.  are  all  used  in  various  places;  and  in 
Essex,  where  these  drains  have  been  made  almost 
time  immemorial,  the  farmers  insist,  that  the  great 
obje6l  is  not  durability  of  materials,  but  the  arch- 
ing of  the  earth,  when  the  materials  are  rotten  and 
gone.  In  many  parts  of  that  county,  drains  run 
well  to  this  day,  that  were  filled  with  nothing  but 
straw,  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  extending 
such  a  practice  should,  however,  depend  absolutely 
on  soil ;  for  most  certainly  there  are  soils,  in  which 
such  a  pradtice  would  be  totally  inexpedient. 

A  very  economical  way  of  doing  this  work  is  the 
following  :  first,  the  farmer  ploughs  four  or  five 
times  in  a  place  with  his  common  plough,  and  then 
shovels  out  the  loose  mould  ;  after  which,  on  that 
smooth  bottom,  he  takes  one  spit  with  a  very  long 
spade,  about  four  inches  wide  at  top,  and  narrow- 
ing to  two  at  ^bottom ;  then  with  a  scraper  cleans 

out 
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out  the  mouWs,  and.  fills  them  upt  lagging  this 
spit  is  three  halfpence  a  rod,  and  filling  up  a  half- 
penny.    The  newly-invented  mole-plough  will  be 

mentioned  hereafter. 

BEANS. 

If  the  autumnal  sowing  of  Mazagan  beans  has 
been  prevented  by  the  weather  being  uncommonly 
wet,  it  ought  to  be  done  this  month,  for  the  earlier 
the  beans  are  planted,  the  better  will  be  the  crop. 
And  as  the  season  must  regulata  the  article  of  til- 
lage in  all  cases,  the  farmer  ought  to  sow  his  beans 
the  first  month  his  land  is  dry  :  some  seasons  will 
be  dry  in  January,  that  were  wet  in  December. 

Beans  are  a  crop  that  will  pay  very  well  for  ma- 
nuring ;  and  if  there  are  not  many  turnips,  pota- 
toes, &c.  all  the  dung  of  the  farm  should  be  laid 
On  for  them,  by  way  of  a  preparation  for  wheat ; 
in  which  case  the  manure  may  be  laid  on  at  any 
time  when  it  can  be  done  previously  to  the  plough- 
ing. 

CARROTS. 

The  best  culture  of  carrots  is  to  let  the  barley 
or  wheat  stubble  lie  till  you  plough  and  sow,  put- 
ting tliem  in  on  one  earth.  If  much  previous  til- 
lage is  given,  the  second  earth  will  probably  fall  in 
this  month.  I  mention  this  circumstance,  in  case 
the  farmer  is  determined  on  much  tillage,  which 
for  turrets  I  do  not  think  advisable:  possibly  on 
very  running  sand,  winter  tillage  might  be  beneficial. 
POTATOES. 

The  abovQ  observation  is  also  applicable  to  this 
root.     There  may  be  cases  in  which  a  ploughing  in 

January 
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January  may  be  advisable ;  but  in  general  the  land 
should  either  lie  till  the  planting,  or  at  least  have 
only  autumnal  tillage.  In  dry  soils^  upon  which 
weeds  have  come  up  since  that  time,  a  ploughing 
now  may  be  right.  If  the  dung  designed  for  the 
potatoe  land  is  laid  in  the  field  ready  for  it,  and  the 
weather  happens  to  be  frosty,  the  first  opportunity 
may  be  taken  for  carting  it  on,  especially  if  the 
knd  is  wet  enough  to  make  a  frost  necessary. 

WOOD. 

There  are  not  many  distridls  in  which  woods 
are  profitable  to  a  farmer  to  hire;  but  when  he 
finds  them  a  part  of  a  farm,  it  is  not  always  that  he 
can  have  a  choice  whether  to  take  or  leave  them, 
and  must  therefore  apply  himself  to  convert  them 
to  the  best  profit.  This  month  is  generally  a  busy 
one  in  felling ;  the  men  who  do  the  work  are  com* 
monly  paid  by  measure,  or  tale.  In  some  coun- 
tries the  falls  are  only  cut  and  laid  in  rows,  and 
sold  in  that  manner  by  the  rood ;  in  others,  the 
farmer  converts  the  stuff  to  the  proper  use>  and 
sorts  it  into  faggots,  poles,  boop-stuflT,  or  hurdles;' 
and  this,  I  believe,  will  generally  prove  the  moat 
profitable  way. 

In  cutting  woods  there  is  one  point  much  dis^ 
puted,  which  is,  the  number  of  years  growth  at 
which  to  cut.  Customs  vary  from  nine  years  to 
twenty  -seven,  but  generally  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen. I  have  seen  many  woods,  in  cutting  which, 
one  stem  on  a  stool  was  left  to  be  of  a  double  age 
at  next  cutting,  in  order  to  have  some  large  wood 

in 
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in  each  fall.  The  question  is,  whether  such  stems 
draw  from  the  root  so  much  nourishment  as  to  les- 
sen the  young  growth  as  much  as  the  large  shoots 
amount  to.  From  viewing  such  woods,  I  have  ob- 
served, that  the  part  of  twelve  years  growth,  among 
which  were  some  of  one  stem,  twenty-four  years 
old,  was  as  good  as  others,  where  the  whole  was 
only  twelve.  If  so,  the  additional  growth  is  nearly 
all  profit.;  but  if  not,  it  certainly  makes- the  wood 
when  cut  more  saleable,  and  applicable  to  more 
purposes. 

One  great  point  to  be  attended  to  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  woods,  and  to  which  too  much  atten- 
tion cannot  be  paid,  is  to  keep  the  fences  in  the; 
very  best  order  possible ;  for  a  former  or  landlord 
had  better  let  cattle  into  their  wheat,  than  into 
their  underwood ;    because  their  biting  and  mang- 
ling one  year's   shoot,  is  doing  mischief  to  the 
amount   of  at  least   three  years  growth.     But   if 
woods  are  so  ill  fenced  and  so  extensive,  as  to  be 
too  great  an  expence  for  the  person  to  afford  re- 
pairing ;  in  that  case,  the  longer  the  growth  is,  the 
greater  will  be  the  profit ;  for  supposing  that  cattle, 
upon  an  average,  eat  three  years  growth,  tHen  there 
are  three  in  twelve  or  fourteen  destroyed ;  whereas,  if 
the  term  is  twenty-four  years  growth,  still  there  are 
but  three  destroyed ;  which  is  doubly  advantageous. 
These  are  points  which  should  be  well  considered  ; 
and^so  what  is  the  age  at  which  the  various  sorts 
of  underwood  attain  the  greatest  weight,  having 

D  always 
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two  years :  \^^hereas  in  stiff  soils,  those  are  runniqg 
well  at  present  that  were  made  six  or  seven  years 
ago.  Another  remark  that  should  be  made,  relates 
to  the  strength  of  the  draft.  Without  wheels  the 
mole  plough  demands  10,  12,  and  even  14  hors&s; 
these,  when  the  land  is  wet,  do  almost  as  much 
mischief  in  trampling  as  the  drains  can  do  good. 
The  addition,  therefore,  which  has  been  made  to 
this  implement,  of  wheels  before  and  a  roller  be- 
hind, is  of  essential  importance,  and  reduces  the 
team  to  six  horses.  It  is  certainly  an  excellent  too!, 
if  well  applied. 

A  precaution,  which  should  be  mfent'ioned  here, 
is,  on  grass  land,  to  open  a  furrow  with  a  good 
common  plough,  or  better,  with  an  open  furrow 
drain  plough,  in  order  that  the  mole  plough  may 
follow;  and  fini^sh  the  work  by  turning  bafck  the  fur- 
row. This  defends  the  slit  from  the  frost,  which 
otherwise  is  apt  to  moulder  down  tlie  earth,  to  the 
hazard  of  stopping  the  drains. 

ITie  state  in  which  land  should  be  for  draining, 
admits  but  of  one  question,  the  right  moment  for 
applying  the  Essex  method  of  hollow-draining  ? 
With  respe£l  to  this  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion, 
and,  perhaps,  with  some  propriety,  it  being  a  point 
on  which  something  may  be  advanced  on  both 
sides.  As  to  all  other  circumstances,  such  as  the 
greater  exertions  of  large  open  drains ;  the  brick 
soughs  of  Mr.  Elkington,  &c.  they  should  be  un- 
exceptionably  performed  previously  to  all  tillage  ; 
-an  assertion  which  many  pratSlical  reasons  support. 

*     They 
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They  imjJy  a  degree  of  wetness  which  would  be 
ruinous  in  tillage^  and  as  that  wetness  commonly 
proceeds  from  powerful  springs,  much  carting  and. 
trampling  could  not  be  permitted  after  ploughing, 
evea  in  summer,  without  essentia]  mischief.  An- 
other o\^e&  in  extensive  works,  especially  on  moors 
upon  the  slopes  of  hills  and  in  mountains,  is  the 
union  of  draining  and  irrigation.  The  general 
mouth  of  many  drains  may,  in  numerous  cases,  be 
made  the  constant  supply  of  a  system  of  watering 
the  land  below  it.  Till  this  is  settled,  the  improver 
is  uncertain  what  land  it  will  be  advisable  to  break 
up,  and  what  otherwise  to  improve  by  water,  for  it 
may  be  laid  down  almost  as  a  maxim,  that  water, 
where  it  can  be  had,  should  be  tried  with  mere  le- 
velling before  any  other  method  .Ibe  attempted. 
Upon  the  high  moors  to  the  south  of  Paitely-bridge, 
in  Yorkshire,  there  are  some  remarkable  instances  ' 
of  small  abandoned  mill -courses  having  overflowed 
the  ling  moor  below  them,  and  thereby  destroyed 
the  ling,  and  established  a  large  family  of  grasses,;^ 
converting  black  into  what  they  call  white  land,  and 
which,  though  (like  all  the  rest  of  the  moors)  in  a 
state  of  utter  neglect  (this  accidental  circumstance 
excepted),  would  let,  with  a  wall  fence  around  it, 
at  10s.  an  acre,  instead  of  6d.  or  Qd.  When  the 
efle6t  of  water  is  so  remarkable,  it  is  a  proof  that 
not  a  drop  should  be  lost,  but  that  what  comes  from 
the  drains  should  be  converted  from  an  enemy  inta 
a  friend. 

It  is  the  praiSice  of  many  fanners  to  chuse  the 
n  3  y    : 
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year  of  fallow  for  this  work^  because  they  think 
it   is    better    clone   in  summer   than    in    winter, 
and  while  the  land  is  in  fallow  than  when  under 
clover,   though   that   clover   be   fed.     If  this  be 
really  the  fad^,  it.  probably  depends  not  only  on 
the  land  being  dry,  by  which  means  it  admits  cart* 
ing  of  the  straw  and  bushes^  but  also  because  the 
8to  and  air  have  the  effedl,  by  drying  the  earth  or 
the  sides  of  the  cuts,  to  avoid  that  plastering  which 
the  ad^ion  of  the  spade  has  in  digging  them  in  wet 
weather,  and  by  which  they  are  apt  afterwards  to 
blted  through  the  pores  less  freely.     There  may  be 
something  in  this.     Other  farmers  do  the  work  in 
winter,  partly  because  they  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity, on  flat  fields,  of  seeing  how  the  drains  draw, 
as  it  is  termed  ;  and  partly  because  at  that  season 
labourers  are  easier  to  be  had.     But  poaching  the 
surface  upon  arable  land  is  an  objedlion.     It  ^eems 
on  every  account  to  be  desirable,  that  such  soils  as 
well  as  others,   and  whether  the  work  be  done  in 
winter  or  summer,  should  be  drained  while  in  grass, 
by  which  means  poaching  is  avoided,   and  if  the 
surface  turf  be  tough,    it  gives  an  opportunity  ot 
making  sod  drains,  which  are  cheaper  than  filling 
them  either  with  bushes  or  straw, 
MARLING. 
The  marie  and   clay  carts   may    work   all   this 
month.     This  is  so  important  an  object,  that  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  it,   nor  can  a 
great  breadth  of  land  be  thus  manured,  if  the  team$ 
and  men  assigned  to  it  be  not  gnployed-  regularly 

the 
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the  year  through.  Upon  dry  s^ils  no  clifficultivs 
occur,  but  upon  wet  ones  the  teams  can  stir  in  win- 
ter only,  while  the  surface  is  frozen,  unless  it  bq 
on  layers  of  some  years  atanding,  and  well  drained. 
Upon  sand,  marie  or  clay  should  be  laid  on,  i.U 
tlie  proportion  of  50  or  6.0  cubical  yards  per  acre  ; 
but  on  loose  wet  loams,  yppn  which  clay  or  mari^ 
works  a  very  great  improvement,  it  should  be  laid 
on  to  the  quantity  of  100  yards.  T^e  cheapes.t 
way  of  doing  it  is,  to  coqtradl  for  the  whole  job 
with  some  little  farmer,  or  horse  keeper,  who  works 
for  hire.  In  Suffolk,  it  is  not  uncommon  tp  give 
fid.  a  cubical  yard  for  all  expences  whatever,  except 
spreading,  which  accurate  farmers  chuse  to  do.  Uy 
the  day,  as  a  minute  attention  is  in  nothing  more  im- 
portant. If  thi?  be  not  well  executed,  somp  spots 
in  the  field  will  have  in  the  proportion  of  2Q0  loads, 
apd  others  not  more  thap  50. 

If  the  young  farmer  wants  any  inducement  to 
undertake  the  work  of  marling,  it  will  he  best 
found  in  the  register  of  what  bis  brethren  have 
done. 

Mr.  Rodwell's  account  of  this  operation  is  very 
interesting. 

**  My  operations  at  first,  were  to  inclose  with 
"  thorn  hedges,  marie  or  clay,  and  break  up  300 
"  acres  of  the  heath  ;  and  in  the  first  seve;^  years 
^*  of  the  leijse  I  finished  what  I  meant  to  improve 
*'  in  that  term.  I  marled  or  clayed  600  ^cres,  at  ^0 
''  lo^ds  an  acre,  being  4!2,000  large  tumbril  loads.  In 
**  this  work  I  emjployfed  three  te^ms,    two  of  my 

p  4  ^^  own, 
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^'  own,  and  one  I  hired  for  several  years.  It  is  se- 
*^  vere  work,  and  the  second  year  I  lost  nine  horses, 
"  attributed  to  feeding  on  pea-straw  from  the  new 
*^  broken  heath,  a  circumstance  that  deserves  the 
*'  attention  of  improvers. 

^^  In  the  eleventh  year  of  my  lease  I  applied  to 
**  my  landlord  for  a  renewal ;  on  which  the  farm 
*^  was  valued  again  by  Mr.  Hare,  the  surveyor  at 
^^  Peterborough,  and  I  took  a  fresh  lease  of  1 5 
*^  years,  to  commence  at  the  termination  of  my  old 
**  one,  at  the  rent  of  400l. 

^*  I  immediately  clayed  and  broke  up  200  acres 
'^  more,  at  100  loads  an  acre,  40  bushels  per  load, 
^*  inclosing  all  with  quick  hedges,  and  ditches  five 
•*  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep ;  after  this  I  improved 
^*  100  acres  more  in  the  same  manner. 

'*  In  the  two  leases  of  28  years  I  clayed  or  marled 
'^  820  acres ;  and  I  have  clayed  or  marled  5o  much 
**  over  the  second  time,  at  70  loads  an  acre,  that 
"  the  quantity  I  have  carried  in  all,  is  very  little 
*^  short  of  140,000  loads. 

,  *^  Upon  taking  a  third  lease,  I  \vas,  in  1 798-9, 
*^  particularly  steady  to  this  work,  and  in  49  weeks 
**  and  three  days  carried  11,275  cubical  yards,  pay- 
^*  ing  by  measure  of  pits,  and  not  by  loads,  which 
*^  were  filled  and  spread  by  four  men  and  a  boy, 
^*  and  carted  by  six  horses  and  two  tumbrils. 

**  In  this  business  of  carrying  clay  or  marie  I 
^*  have  pradlised  hand-barrowing :  the  men  can 
'*  make  good  earnings  at  lOd.  per  yard,  wheeling 
♦^  it  30  rod ;  and  down  to  7d,  a^ ard  at  shorter  dis- 

"  tanccs ; 
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**  tances  ;  and  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  if 
^^  we  had  workmen  used  to  the  operation,  and 
*'  handy  at  it,  like  those  employed  in  navigations, 
*^  that  this  method  would  be  of  all  others  the 
*^  cheapest,  especially  on  heavier  soils.  Bat  by 
"  far  the  greatest  part  I  have  done  by  t6mbrils,  the 
"  expence  of  which  put  out  is  5d.'per  yard  for 
*^  team,  and  2|:d.  a  yard  for  labour ;  this,  with  pay- 
^^  ing  for  laying  picks,  wedges,  &c.  also  for  stones 
**  that  rise,  increase  the  whole  expence  to  8d.  per 
*^  yard,  which  is  at  least  a  halfpenny  per  yard  cheaper 
^'  than  I  can  do  it  with  my  own  teams ;  the  reason 
f '  of  which  is,  that  the  man  who  contra6ls  with  me 
**  drives  his  own  horses,  and  looks  after  them.  At 
^^  8|d.  per  yard,  140,000yards  have  cost  me  4,958K 
^*  excepting  the  small  proportion  hired  at  a  half-* 
*^  penny  a  yard  lower, 

"  I  come  now  to  mention  a  few  circun)- 
**  stances,  which  I  hope  may  "  tend  to  render 
^'  this  paper  useful  to  others  not  having  the 
^'  experience  which  I  have  acquired:  I  shall  use 
"  \i\\t  few  words,  but  they  shall  be  founded  on 
^'  positive  experinbent  or  attentive  observation. 

"  Clay  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  marie  on  these 
**  sandy  soils,  some  of  which  are  loose,  poor,  and 
^*  even  a  black  sand.  By  clay  is  to  be  understood 
^*  a  grey  clayey  loam,  some  of  it  brick  earth,  and 
^^  all  has  with  vinegar  a  small  effervescence. 
^*  Marie  is  a  white,  greasy,  chalky  substance,  that 
^^  effervesces  strongly  with  acids :  I  make  a  univer- 

<^  sal 
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**  sal  rule,  on  a  second  improvement, .  to  lay  clay 
*^  on  the  fields  marled  before,  sometimes  marie 
"  where  clay  was  spread  before ;  but  this  not  ge- 
"  neral,  as  clay  answers  best  on  the  whole. 

*^  On  90  acres,  clayed  lOQ  loads  an  acre,  I  have 
"  had,  after  two  crops,  the  one  turnips,  the  other 
^'  barley,  cole-seed,  and  sold  it  on  the  ^' round  for 
*^  1000  guineas :  then  turnips,  a  famous  crop,  fol- 
**  lowed  by  barley,  on  75  acres,  16  coombs  an 
"  acre  (the  coomb  is  ^  a  quarter ;)  and  by  oats  on 
"15  acres  (poorer  land),  10  coombs  an  acre. 
*^  These  crops  are,  for  the  soil,  great ;  but  in  ge- 
*^  neral  my  produds  have  been  highly  to  my  satis- 
^*  faaion/' 

Since  this  account  was  written,  I  have  heard  of 
gd.  per  yard  being  given  in  Suffolk,  and  even  as 
far  as  lOd.  offered,  to  induce  a  little  farmer  to  set 
up  a  team  strong  lenough  for  the  work. 
DRAW  CHALK. 

*^  The  method  pursued  in  Hertfordshire  in  chalk- 
'*  ing  land  is  this  ;  and  the  person^  employed  there- 
"  }n  follow  it  as  a  trade  :  a  spot  is  fixed  upon, 
**  nearly  centrical  to  about  six  acres  of  land  to  be 
^^  chalked.  Here  a  pit,  about  four  feet  in  diame- 
'^  ter,  is  sunk  to  the  chalk,  if  found  within  twenty 
^*  feet  from  the  surface ;  if  not,  the  chalkers  con- 
*'  sidef  that  they  aye  on  an  earth  pillar ;  fill  up 
^^  the  pit,  and  sink  in  fresh  places,  till  their  litbour 
^^  IB  attended  with  better  success.  The  pit  from 
^  the  surface  to  the  chalk,  is  kept  from  falling  in 

"  by 
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**  by  a  sort  of  basket-work,  made  with  h^zel  or 
**  willow  rods  and  brushwood,  cut  green,  and  manu- 
"  fa<3ured  with  the  small  boughs  and  leaves  remain* 
*^  ing  thereon,  to  make  the  basket-work  the  closer. 
"  The  earth  and  chalk  is  raised  from  the  pit  by  a 
*^  jack-rowl  on  a  frame,  generally  of  very  simple 
*'  and  rude  construction.  To  .one  end  of  the  rowl 
"  is  fixed  a  cart-wheel,  which  answers  the  double 
"  purpose  of  a  fly  and  a  stop.  An  inch-rope  of 
'*  sufficient  length  is. wound  round  the  rowl;  to 
"  one  end  of  which  is  affixed  a  weight,  which 
*^  nearly  counterbdances  the  empty  bucket  fast- 
*'  ened  to  the  other  end.  This  apology  for  an 
**  axis  in  peritrochio,  two  wheel -barrows,  a  spade, 
**  a  shovel,  and  a  pick-axe,  are  all  tlie  necessary 
*^  implanents  in  trade  of  a  company  of  chalkers, 
"  generally  three  in  number.  The  pit-man  digs 
**  the  chalk  and  fills  the  basket,  and  his  compa- 
"  nions  alternately  wind  it  up,  and  wheel  its  con- 
"  tents  upon  the  land  :  when  the  basket  is  wound 
'^  up  to  the  top  of  the  pit,  to  stop  its  descent  till 
^*  emptied,  the  point  of  a  wooden  peg,  of  suffi- 
*^  cient  length  and  strength,  is  thrust  by  the  per- 
"  pendicular  spoke  in  the  wheel  into  a  hole  made 
"  in  the  adjoining  upright  or  standard  of  the 
*^  frame,  to  receive  it.  The  pit  is  sunk  from  twenty 
*^  to  thirty  feet  deep,  and  then  chambered  at  the 
**  bottom,  that  is,  the  pit-man  digs  or  cuts  out  the 
"  chalk  horizontally,  in  three  separate  diredlions  ; 
-'  the  horizpntal  apertures  being  of  a  sufficient 

''  hjBight 
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*'  height  and  width  to  admit  of  the  pit-man's^ 
"  working  in  them  with  ease  and  safety.  One  pit 
"  will  chalk  six  acres,  laying  sixty  loads  on  an 
*^  acre.  If  more  be  laid  on,  and  to  the  full  ex- 
*^  tent  of  chalking,  viz.  100  loads,  then  a  propor- 
"  tionable  less  extent  of  land  than  six  acres  is 
"  chalked  from  one  pit.  Eighteen  barrow-fulls 
"  make  a  load,  ai>d  the  usujal  price  for  chalking  is 
*'  7d.  per  load,  allexpences  included;  therefore  the 
•^  ex  pence  of  chalking,  at  sixty  loads  per  acre,  is 
"  ll.  12s.  6d.;  and  at  lOO  ditto,  2l.  I8s.  4<f. 
^  As  the  chalk  is  considered  to  be  better  the 
^  deeper  it  lies,  and  the  top  chalk  particularly,  if 
*^  it  lie  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  snrface  very 
"  indifferent,  and  only  fit  for  lime,  or  to  be  l^rid  on 
•*  roads,  gateways,  &c.  the  chalkers  must  be  di- 
**  re<5led  to  lay  by  the  chalk  for  the  first  three  or 
"  four  feet  in  depth,  to  be  applied  to  the  above 
*^  purposes,  or  if  not  wanted,  to  be  again  thrown  ' 
"  into  the  pit  when  filled  up;  and  also  to  pick 
**  out  the  flints  from  the  chalk  before  it  is  carried 
"  on  the  land,  for  if  they, are  not  narrowly  watched, 
*^  they  will  chalk  with  both. 

"  Mr.  John  Hill,  of  Coddlcot,  farms  upwards 
**  of  1200  acres  in*  the  adjoining  parishes  of 
"  Coddicot  and  Kimpton,  a  considerable  part  of 
*'  which  is  his  own  estate.  He  has  chalked  many 
"  acres  of  land,  and  approves  much  of  the  prac^ 
**  tice.  He  chalked  a  field  of  strong  clay-land  in 
^*  the  autumn  of  1793,  laid  on  sixty  loads  to  an 

"  acre^ 
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•*  acre,  and  the  chalk  where  the  pits  were  sunk  lay 
*'  about  ten  feet  from  the  surface.  I  viewed  the 
"  field  the  7  th  of  August  1794 ;  it  had  borne  a 
**  crop  of  pease  since  it  was  chalked,  and  was  then 
•*  under  the  plough,  preparatory  for  a  crop  of  wheat. 
**  The  chalk  was  good,  and  the  land  appeared  to 
"  work  well,  though  the  chalk  was  not  then  tho- 
^*  roughly  incorporated  with  the  soil.  Mr.  Hill 
'^  never  lays  on  more  than  sixty  loads  of  chalk  on 
*^  an  acre  :  this,  he  finds,  will  not  only  make  the 
^*  land  work  much  better  with  less  strength  of 
•*  cattle,  but  also,  with  a  light  coat  of  dung,  or 
^^  spring  dressings  occasionally  laid  on  to  quicken 
•^  the  vegetation,  produce  abundant  crops  for  ten 
^^  years  ;  he  then  chalks  again  with  equal  success.** 
—Mr.  fFalier. 

EXAMINE  WATER.FURROWS. 

At  this  season,  if  snow  melts,  Jill  water-cuts  made 
in  autumn  for  keeping  arable  fields  dry,  should  be 
carefully  examined,  to  see  that  leaves,  weeds, 
frozen  snow  and  ice  do  not  impede  the  passage  of 
the  water,  and  overflow  the  stitches.  If  thi6  bq 
neglected,  mischief  may  presently  occur ;  and  no- 
thing demands,  in  this  respe<9^,  more  attentioa  than 
young  clover  and  other  seeds. 

BURN  LIME. 

If  a  farm  affords,  the  opportunity  of  burning 
lime,  and  experiments  made  for  the  purpose,  or 
common  praiSice,  have  proved  its  eflicacy,  it  is  a 
business  which  may  go  on  through  all  the  winter. 

Perpe- 
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Perpcitual  kilns  are  not  uncommon  in  Ireland,  which 
have  burnt  through  the  entire  year,  coal  or  culm 
being  the  fuel,  in  layers  between  layers  of  broken 
stone.  They  are  best  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill  or  mountain,  for  ease  of  conveying  the  stone 
to  the  kiln,  and  for  drawing  out  the  burnt  Hme  at 
bottom.  Sheds,  or  stores,  should  be  conveniently 
situated  for  receiving  it,  that  it  may  be  kept  from 
the  weather,  if  preserved  any  time  before  using  ; 
as  in  many  cases  it  should  be  used  unslacked.  The 
common  way  is  to  contradt  with  the  burners,  for 
quarrying  and  burning,  by  the  quarter  hogshead  or 
bushel.  In  that  case,  the  chief  attention  to  be 
given  them 'is,  to  see  that  the  coals  delivered  pro- 
duce a  proper  quantity  of  burnt  lime. 
LIMING. 
Should  lime  burnt  in  January  be  used  or  kept  till 
the  spring  ?  There  are  two  motives  for  burning 
fitone  or  chalk :  one  is,  for  the  sake  of  reducing 
the  material  to  powder,  for  accuracy  in  spreading ; 
the  other  is,  for  the  application  of  a  caustic  body 
destructive  of  living  vegetables.  For  the  former 
purpose,  the  lime  had  better  be  kept ;  for  the  latter, 
it  is  usually  laid  on  in  such  large  quantities,  that  it 
is  not  very  material  at  what  season  it  is  spread, 
provided  it  be  done  fresh  from  the  kiln.  It  will 
have  a  greater  efFedl  in  q>ring  and  summer,  but 
the  superiority  is  not  auoh  as  to  induce  delay  from 
a  time  in  which  theteaiBs  have  little  to  perform, 
to  a  season  in  whicli  there  is  much  work. for  them* 

The 
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The  grand  efFedl  of  this  manure  is  on  uncultivated 
waste  land.  On  moors,  mountains,  bog,  and 
boggy  bottoms,  the  efFed  is  very  great,  but  the 
quantity  applied  considerable.  The  more  the  bet- 
ter. In  Derbyshire^  as  far  as  6oo  bushels  an  acre 
have  been  used ;  or  20  one-horse  cart  loads  of  SO 
bushels  :  such  a  dressing,  wlien  the  space  to  be  im- 
proved is  large,  demands  the  employment  of  regu- 
lar teams  to  be  kept  continually  at  work.  In  such 
undertakings,  it  is  idle  to  be  nice  about  the  season 
of  applying  the  manure;  convenience  demands 
that  the  work  should  go  on  at  all  seasons,  but  in 
the  English  counties  where  lime  is  most  used,  the 
common  season  is  summer,  and  on  fallows. 
MOUNTAIN  IMPROVEMENT. 

Throughout  this  month,  if  the  snows  be  not 
very  deep  and  falling,  quarrying  stone,  and  build- 
ing walls  may  proceed  ;  but  the  stones  must  have 
been  provided  and  laid  ready  for  the  latter.  In 
some  high  districts,  where  there  is  much  snow, 
carting  cannot  be  executed.  The  improver  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  knowing  what  he  can,  and 
what  he  cannot  execute  ;  but  every  work  should  be 
in  his  mind,  that  no  days  be  unnecessarily  lost. 
He  who  can  contrive  to  employ  most  hands  through 
the  year,  will  do  his -work  cheaper  than  if  he  were 
not  regular  in  his  employment. 

TOWN  MANURES. 

It  \s  not  very  easy  to  give  advice  to  a  young  far- 
mer touching  this  article,  because  experiments  for 
ascertaining  the  value  of  these  manures  have  been 

few. 
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few,  and  not  varied  sufficiently  to  afford  adequate 
information.     1  was  largely  in-  the  pradlice  myself, 
very  early  in  life,  when  they  were  much  cheaper 
than  they  are  at  present,    and  left  it  off  from  an 
idea  (but  not  founded  on  experiment),  that  it  did 
not  answer,  induced  very  much  by  the  cheap  price 
at  which  I  could  then  buy  straw.     Several  farmers 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subjefl,  have 
been  of  opinion  th^t  it  answers  when  the  horses 
have  nothing  else  to  do ;  but  that  it  will  not  answer 
at  any  other  time ;  that  for  back-carriage  it  answers, 
but  not  otherwise.     This  confines  the  obje<ft  so 
much,  that  it  becomes  no  longer  a  matter  of  great 
consequence.     The  grand  question  is,   will  it  an- 
swer to  set  up  a  team  for  that  purpose  only,   and 
to  keep  it  the  whole  year  at  work,  upon  the  same 
principle  that  teams  are  thus  set  up  and  employed 
in  marle-carting  ?     This  is  an  objedl  for  the  young 
farmer  to  calculate ;  and  the  mode  of  doing  it  is 
this,  supposing  three  one-horse  carts  employed: 

Pricr  of  three  carts  and  harness. 
Price  of  three  horses. 


Chfirge  interest  for  this  sum,  at  ten  per  cent. 
Keeping  three  horses  a  year,       -        -        -        - 
Que  man  and  two  boys,  J  7s.  a  week,  52  weeks. 
Three  hundred  days  work,  900  loads,  at  2s. 
Allowance  for  beer,  turnpikes  on  some  roads,  and 
sundries.  Is.  6d.  a  dny,  .        -        - 
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Supposing  them  to  bring  each  a  ton  weighty  ac- 
cording to  the  various  authorities  in  Scotland^  900 
tons  cost  this  sum^  or  about  5s.  per  ton. 

This  might  probably  answer ;  but  suppose  four 
horses  in  a  waggon^  and  to  bring  the  common  load 
of  a  waggon  (not  nearly  that  of  carts^  proportionally 
to  the  team)^  the  expence  would  be  so  increased^ 
that  I  do  not  conceive  it  could  answer* 

However,  in  all  these  cases,  where  carriage  runs 
dear,  the  more  valuable  manures  should  be  brought, 
such  as  soot,  ashes,  malt  dust,  night  soil,  bones, 
rape  cake,  rabbit  dung,  &c.  &c.  in  which  the 
carriage  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  total 
expence.  It  must  be  remembered  by  the  young 
farmer,  that  all  these  speculations  evidently  demand 
a  large  capital^  which  be  should  carefully  calculate 
before  he  enters  into  them. 

WATERED  MEADOWS. 

Mr.  Wright  direAs  that  the  floater  should  take 
care  in  this  month  to  keep  the  land  sheltered  by 
the  water  from  the  severity  of  frosty  nights.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  every  ten  days  or  fortnight,  to 
give  the  land  air,  and  to  lay  it  as  dry  as  possible^ 
for  the  space  of  a  few  days.  Whenever  the  frost 
has  given  a  complete  sheet  of  -ice  to  a  meadow,  it 
is  advisable  to  discontinue  floating,  for  the  frost 
will  sometimes  take  such  strong  hold  of  the  land, 
as  to  draw  it  into  heaps,  and  injure  the  evenness  of 
the  surface.  Attention  is  also  to  be  paid  to  pre- 
vent the  equal  distribution  of  the  water  being  ob- 
strudied  by  the  continual  influx  of  weeds,  leaves, 
sticks,  &c. 
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CARTING  TURNIPS. 

If  a  farmer  occupies  land  which  is  not  suitable 
to  feeding  sheep  with  turnips  where  they  grow,  it 
is  of  very  material  consequence  so  to  arrange  the 
lands,  stitches,  or  ridges,  as  to  be  able  to  cart  off 
the  crop  with  as  little  damage  to  the  field,  that  is, 
with  as  little  treading  and  poaching,  as  possible.  To 
avoid  this  evil,  is  a  point  which  should  be  particu- 
larly attended  to  when  turnips  are  drilled  or  sown. 
In  the  Calendar  for  June  and  July  this  subjeft  will 
be  particularly  treated.  As  the  wheels  of  carts  are 
five  feet  four  inches  asunder  from  centre  to  centre 
of  the  fellies,  this  demands  drilled  turnips  to  be  in 
double  or  treble  rows  on  ridges  of  that  breadth, 
ibr  two  horses  working  double,  or  for  one  horse  m 
a  quarter  cart ;  or  single  rows  on  ridges  of  32 
inches.  In  either  case,  the  wheels  and  horse 
move  only  in  tlie  furrows,  and  consequently  do  as 
little  damage  as  possible,  and  that  only  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ridge-furrows.  Throughout  the  mnter, 
especially  if  it  be  a  wet  one,  the  great  use  of  this 
precaution  will  be  found. 

CARTING  CABBAGES. 

Cabbages  will  of  course  be  planted  with  an  eye 
to  the  same  circumstance :  the  ridges  so  arranged, 
as  to  admit  carts  to  move,  as  for  turnips,  in  the 
ridge-fiirrows  only.  In  carting  both  turnips  and 
cabbages,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  men,  for 
preventing  all  movements  across  the  ridges,  that 
they  turn  from  the  gateway  along  the  border  till 
they  come  to  the  ridges  whence  the  load  is  to  be 
taken. 
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FELL  ASH.  ' 
If  February  should  prove  a  forward  month,  ash 
timber  had  better  be  felled  in  January  than  delayed 
longer :  this  note  upon  a  supposition  that  the  far- 
mer occupies  his  own  land,  and  employs  a  wheeU 
wright  constantly,  which  I  have  found  to  be  a 
cheaper  plan  than  employing  others  in  the  common 
Way.  If  elm  abounds  on  the  farm,  this  is  the  sea<- 
son  to  fell  that  also ;  and  the  aquatic  timbers  like<» 
wise. 

WINTER  EVENtNGS. 
Some  readers  may  smile  at  this  title  in  a  Calen^ 
dar  of  the  business  of  a  farm  ;  but  if  they  do^  it 
will  be  for  want  of  due  consideration.      In  fadt, 
there  is  no  part  of  the  day  dan  be  moi'e  profitably 
employed.     Every  work  for  the  next  day  is  to  b§ 
arranged,  whether  for  a  fine  or  a  rainy  day,  and 
the  farm -books  to  be  made  up  for  the  transadions 
of  the  past  day.     Besides  these,   he   should  hav^ 
another  book,  for  miscellaneous  observations,  que^ 
ries,  speculations,  and  calculations,  for  turning  and 
comparing  different  ways  of  efFeding  the  same  ob- 
je<3:,  for  estimates  of  the  different  kinds  of  food 
he  may  have  it  in"  his  power  to  give  to  the  same  cat* 
tie ;  with  all  such  inquiries,   doubts,   or  proposi* 
lions,  worth  attention,  as  he  may  have  beard  in 
conversation.    Loose  pieces  of  paper  are  generally 
lost  after  a  time,    so  that  when  a  man  wants  to 
turn  to  them  to  examine  a  subjefl   formerly  esti- 
mated or  discussed,  he  loses  more  time  in  seaix^h* 
ing  for  a  memorandum,   than  would  be  sufficienf 
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for  making  half  a  do^en  new  ones  ;  but  if  such 
matters  are  entered  in  a  book,  he  easily  finds  what 
he  wants,  and  his  knowledge  will  be  in  a  much 
clearer  progression,  by  recurring  to  former  ideas 
and  experience.  Formerly  farmers  never  read 
books  of  husbandry :  many  do  read  them  now ; 
and  there  are  few  that  will  not  furnish  very  valuable 
hints.  These  should  be  noted,  that  when  an  .oc- 
casion offers,  use  may  be  made  of  them.  Such  an 
employment  of  a  winter  evening,  is  a  very  different 
one  from  spending  it  at  a  public-house,  in  the  same 
company  over  and  over  again,  which,  after  a  time, 
becomes  a  pump  that  yields  no  water. 
TRAVELLING. 
The  reader  may  also  be  surprized  to  see  such 
an  article  as  this  in  a  Calendar  of  the  business  of 
farming;  but  were  I  to  name  one  circumstance 
which  has,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  advanced 
the  husbandry  of  this  country  more  than  any 
other,  I  should  fix  on  the  pra6lice  of  farmers 
taking  their  nags  (to  use  an  expression  of  Bake- 
well),  to  see  what  other  people  are  doing.  Men 
who  are  confined  their  whole  lives  to  one  spot  or 
vicinity,  necessarily  contradl  a  too  limited  range 
of  thought.  Their  ideas  flow  so  much  in  the 
same  channel,  and  dwell  so  much  on  the  same  ob- 
je<Sls,  that  new  ones,  however  useful,  make  too 
faint  an  impression :  nor  can  they  know  what  is 
doing  by  the  best  farmers,  on  soils  perhaps  exadlly 
similar  to  their  own.  To  take  a  ride,  for  a  fort- 
night,   through   four  or   five   hundred   miles'  of 
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country^  with  an  eye  scrutinizing  every  thing  they 
see^  and  calling  upon  noted  farmers  to  make  in- 
quiries about  such  objeAs  as  appear  interesting,' 
must  necessarily  give  a  new  movement  to  their 
minds,  a  new  spring  to  thought,  and  remove  many 
prejudices.  If  only  one  journey  be  taken  in  a  year, 
and  that  at  a  vacant  time,  perhaps  June  would  be 
the  best  season  ;  but,  as  I  propose  that  two  should 
be  taken,  one  may  as  well  be  in  January  as  in  any 
other  month.  This  season  will  explain  the  winter 
management  of  live  stock,  the  important  objedis  of 
the  farm-yard,  fattening  beasts,  sheep-feeding  in 
many  branches,  winter  irrigation,  and  many  other 
objedls,  which  are  truly  interesting.  A  farmer  may 
take  such  a  ride,  at  the  expence  of  as  many  gui- 
neas as  he  is  out  days,  and  he  will  not  find  this 
jnoney  the  most  unprodu6live  that  he  expends. 

OATS. 
Early  in  this  month,  if  the  weather  be  open,  the 
young  farmer  may  examine  such  fields  as  he  in- 
tends sowing  with  oats,  that  he  may  consider  if  he 
has  any  apprehension  of  liaving  his  hands  full  of 
business    in   February,  and   March,   whether   he 
should  not  lessen  the  work  of  those  more'  busy 
(Seasons,  by  sowing'  some  oats  now.     The  temper 
of  the  soil  must  govern  him  :  but  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  know  that  oats  sown  so  early  suc- 
ceed well,  as  will  appear  from  two  very  important 
experiments,  one  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Macro,  of 
Suffolk,  and  the  other  by  the  present  Earl  of  Win- 
chilsea.      The  former  observes :    *^  Having  tried 
early  and  late   sowing  of  barley,  in  the  year  1784 
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and  1785,  I  had  a  mind,  the  following  seasonj 
<to  try  the  same  experiment  with  white  oats  ;  and 
began  by  sowing  one  acre,  in  December  1785,  with 
one  coomb  of  seed,  harrowed  in  upon  a  wheat 
stubble,  with  one  earth. — Value  of  land  lOs.  an 
acre. 

'*  In  January  1786,  I  sowed  exa6lly  another  acre 
by  the  side  of  it,  with  the  same  quantity  of  seed, 
and  dressed  it  in  the  same  manner.  In  February, 
another  acre  the  same,  except  half  a  bushel  less 
seed.  .  In  the  beginning  of  March  I  ploughed  the 
remaining  part  of  the  piece  of  land  a  second  time  ; 
and,  about  the  middle  of  that  month,  sowed  it,  at 
the  rate  of  three  bushels  of  seed  an  acre,  ploughing 
in  one  cast,  or  half  the  seed,  and  harrowing  in 
the  other  half ;  and  marked  out  another  acre  for 
the  experiment.  This  last  acre  had  tl^ree  clean 
earths. 

"  Produce  of  the  four  acres  : 
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^^  That  sown  in  December,  though  it  came  up 
thick  enough  at  first,  lost  so  much  of  its  plant, 
l)y  the  winter  frosts^  (hat  I  cj^peded  it  must  have 
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been  ploughed  up,  and  sown  again  in  the  springj 
but  observing  the  plants  that  were  alive  beginning 
to  flourish  very  early,  I  gave  them  time ;  yet  it 
never  got  to  be  a  full  plant,  nor  did  I  expe<5l, 
though  the  straw  w^as  very  stout,  and  the  havves, 
or  ears,  very  fine  ones,  that  it  would  have  tu^-ned 
out  so  well.  Those  sown  in  January  and  February 
both  lost  some  of  their  plants,  so  that  that  sown 
in  March,  with  the  least  seed,  was  the  fullest  and 
evenest  plant  of  any." 

The  Earl  remarks:  ^' I  Was  induced  to  make 
the  following  trial,  from  having  Seen  upon  two  very 
capital  farms  in  Kent  and  Essex,  great  crops  of 
oats,  sown  as  early  as  Christmas  week,  and  from 
being  informed,  by  the  gentlemen  who  occupied 
those  farms,  that  they  always  sowed  their  oats  as 
early  as  that,  if  the  season  admitted  of  it;  and  that 
they  thought  it  the  best  time  for  sowing  that  grain, 
I  wished  to  ascertain  whether  this  plan  would  an- 
swer in  this  more  northern  county.  The  general 
time  of  sowing  oats  here,  is  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  end  of  April ;  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  most  people  here,  that  oats  sown  much  earlier 
would  be  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  spring  frosts, 
JLast  winter  was  very  favourable  for  the  experiment, 
as  the  weather  was  open  at  Christmas  for  sowing, 
and  the  frost  in  the  spring  not  severe.  I  divided  a 
field  of  eight  acres  equally  :  one  half  was  sown  the 
day  after  Christmas  day  ;  the  other  half  the  middle 
of  March,  Five  bushels  per  acre  were  sown  broad- 
cast on  each  part,  ^nd  the  same  oats  :    the  sort,  a 
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small  white  oat,  here  called  short-smalls.  The 
early  sown  were  ripe  and  cut  one  week  before  the 
others ;  they  were  harvested  equally  well,  without 
being  exposed  to  any  bad  weather.  I  had  a  rood 
of  each  set  out  very  carefully  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  reaped  and  threshed  as  soon  as  carried.  The 
produce  and  weight  were  as  fpllows : 

Winch.  Bushels.  Qn, 

Early  sown^        -        22  per  acre,         11     O 

Late  80WD^        -  19  do.  •94 

**  Weight  per  Winchester  bushel  as  soon  a$ 
threshed  : 

Early  sown,        -        44J:lb. 
Late  sown,        -         42^15. 

*^  The  crop  was,  as  you  see,  very  good.  The  land 
yielded  potatoes  the  preceding  year,  450  bushels 
per  acre,  and  was  not  manured  for  that  or  the  oat 
crop :  it  had  before  that  been  in  grass  for  six  or 
seven  years.  The  soil  a  red  loam.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  early  sowing  will  answer  here,  as 
this  field  is  very  high  and  much  exposed/' 
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BEANS. 

In  this  month,  a  farmer  should  begin  to  sow  his 
bean  crop,  and,  if  the  soil  and  the  season  agree, 
finish  it  if  possible  ;  for  later  sown  crops  will^not 
succeed  so  well.  The  land  ought  to  have  been 
ploughed  into  the  three-foot  ridge,  and  well  water- 
furrowed  the  autumn  before ;  by  which  means  his 
only  objedl  now  will  be  dibbling  in  the  seed :  so 
that  the  Jirst  dry  season  may  be  taken.  To  get  the 
bean  crop  in  the  land  in  February  is  an  objeft  of 
consequence,  if  the  soil  is  dry  enough. 

As  to  the  methods  of  sowing,  there  are  many. 
Some  farmers  sow  the  beans  over  the  land,  and. 
plough  them  in  ;  others  plough  first,  and  harrow 
in  the  seed ;  and  these  both  on  ridge  and  flat  work. 
A  better  way  of  sowing  is,  either  to  half  plough 
the  ridges,  sow  broad-cast,  and  afterwards  finish ; 
or  to  sprain  them  by  hand  before  the  plough,  so 
that  they  may  rise  in  rows,  on  the  tops  of  the 
ridges.  In  the  latter  way,  they  are  in  single  rows, 
but  in  the  former  double.  In  the  following  sum- 
mer, the  single  rows  are  ploughed  between,  in  the 
horse-hoeing  manner,  and  the  double  ones  hand- 
hoed.  Both  methods  are  common  husbandry  in 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  I  shall  recom- 
mend, in  preference  to  them,  other  methods,  and 
using  a  drill  plough,  as  it  executes  that  work  with 

much 
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much  greater  accuracy  than  any  hand  can  do. 
Light  drills  may  be  had  to  wheel  along  the  ground, 
like  a  wheel-barrow.  The  use  of  such  an  instru- 
ment will  save  money,  at  the  same  t.ime  that  it 
performs  the  work  much  better.  A  farmer  who 
hag  land  proper  for  beans,  should,  on  no  account, 
avoid  giving  a  particular  attention  to  that  crop  i 
for  it  will  prove  one  of  his  surest  funds  of  profit. 
By  means  of  beans,  he  may  be  able  to  lessen,  if 
not  to  banish,  the  custom  of  fallowing ;  for  a  crop 
of  beans,  rising  in  single  rows  on  three-feet  ridges^ 
or  double  rows  at  one  foot,  on  four-feet  ridges, 
,  gives  so  good  an  opportunity  for  ploughing  the  in-» 
tervals,  and  also  admits  hand-hoeing  the  rows,  that 
the  land  may  be  cleaned  as  well  as  by  a  fallow,  and 
the  crop  succeeded  by  corn.  But,  if  the  soil  be 
in  such  order  that  this  culture  is  insufficient  to 
clean  it,  then  a  second  crop  of  drilled  beans  should 
succeed,  which  will  be  very  profitable  husbandry, 
and  cannot  fail  of  bringing  the  land  into  order. 
Whenever  beans  are  cultivated  with  this  view  of 
substituting  them  in  the  room  of  a  fallow,  the  farmer 
should  absolutely  determine  to  drill  or  dibble  them, 
so  as  to  admit  the  plough  between  the  rows ;  for 
no  hand  work  will  clean  and  pulverize  the  land  suf- 
ficiently for  this  purpose,  at  least  without  an  ex- 
pence  too  great  fpr  the  objev5l.  If  the  spirited 
husbandman  calculates  the  expence  of  a  suqimer 
fallow,  and  also  the  account  of  a  drilled  bean  crop, 
he  will  find  the  necessity  of  this  culture.  Beans 
do  very  well  on  lofims,   and  on  lighter  ones  than 

comti 
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cotnmoRly  ifnagined  ;  but  on  light  gravels,  sands, 
&c.  more  profitable  crops  may  be  substituted,  Lrt 
the  farmer  remember  the  general  maxim,  if  he 
ploughs  for  beans  this  month,  never  to  allow  his 
ploughs  to  stir  while  the  land  is  wet :  if  his  horses 
poach  at  all,  or  his  ploughs  do  not  go  clean  through 
the  land,  he  will  lose,  or  greatly  damage  his  crop, 
But  improvements,  and  especially  those  which  have 
taken  place  in  Middlesex,  but  most  of  all  in  Suf^ 
folk,  have  opened  a  new  field  for  this  cultivation, 
which  will  be  explained  in  this  work.  The  grand 
basis  of  it  is,  to  banish  spring  ploughings,  by  lay- 
ing  the  land  ready  in  autumn,  for  cither  dibbling 
pr  drilling. 

BEANS  AFTER  BARLEY. 
The  barley  stubbles  intended  for  beans,  or  land 
vrhereon  clover  failed,  having  been  ploughed  'into 
the  proper  stitches,  and  laid  dry  for  winter,  are 
now  ready  for  drilling  or  dibbling.  It  will  pro- 
bably be  the  end  of  the  month  before  the  season  is 
suitable  for  this  work.  The  same  attention  must 
be  paid  to  this  crop,  as  to  barley,  in  respeft  of 
avoiding  spring  ploughings,  and  also  to  effedt  every 
operation  without  permitting  the  horses  \o  set  a 
foot  on  tlie  land.  They  are  ever  to  move,  in  spring, 
only  in  the  furrows.  As  this  is  the  first  nK>nth  for 
putting  in  beans,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  young 
farmer  to  consider,  whether  he  shall  adopt  the 
system  of  drilling  or  of  dibbling,  setting,  or  plant- 
ing, as  the  operation  is  in  diflPef^ent  distridb  difTe-* 
rently  termed. 

Dibbling 
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Dibbling  is  an  excellent  method^  when  well  per- 
formed ;  but  the  grand  obje6lion  to  it  is,  the  diffi- 
culty  of  getting  it  well  done.  When  it  becomes 
the  common  husbandry  of  a  distrid,  the  workmen 
find  that  great  earnings  are  to  be  made  by  it ;  and 
this  rs  much  too  apt  to  make  them  careless,  and 
eager  to  earn  still  more ;  and  if  a  very  minute  at- 
tention be  not  paid  to  them,  by  the  constant  at- 
tendance of  the  farmer,  they  strike  the  holes  so 
shallow,  that  the  first  peck  of  a  rook's  bill  takes 
the  seed,  and  acres  may  be  destroyed,  if  the  breed 
of  those  birds  be  encouraged  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Boys  are  employed  for  weeks  together,  to  keep  the 
fields^  but  all  works  that  depend  on  boys  are 
horribly  negledled,  and  thus  the  farmer  suifers 
materially ;  but  if  the  seed  is  deposited  two  and  a 
half,  or  (better)  three  inches  deep,  it  is  not  so 
easily  got  at.  The  imperfedl  delivery  of  beans 
by  all  the  drill-machines  which  I  have  seen,  caus- 
ing many  gaps  in  the  rows,  is  an  additional  motive 
to  dibble.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  power  to  put 
in  the  seed  at  the  desired  depth,  with  the  drill,  is  a 
great  motive  to  use  it ;  nor  should  the  difference  of 
the  expence  be  forgotten.  To  dibble  beans  well, 
at  eighteen  inches  equi-distant,  will  cost  5  s.  ar^ 
acre ;  but  drilling  will  not  come  to  the  half  of  that 
sum.  On  layers,  whether  of  grass  or  clover,  I  pre- 
fer dibbling,  because,  on  such,  it  is  easier  to  de- 
posit the  seed  at  a  safe  depth,  by  the  dibble  than 
by  the  drill,  unless  it  be  on  clover  of  one  year, 
ploughed  with  Mr.  Ducket's  skim-cpulter  before 

winter^ 
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winter,  and  left  for  frosts  to  work  upon.  On  such, 
the  drill  will  work  well.  This  is,,  however,  a  point 
that  must  be  left  in  some  degree  of  latitude.  No 
general  rule  can  safely  be  laid  down :  the  farmer 
must  judge  according  to  soil,  season,  his  depend- 
ance  on  dibblers,  and  other  circumstances:  both 
methods,  when  well  applied,  are  good. 

The  dibbled  crops  demand  harrowing  with  fine, 
light,  short-toothed  harrows,  which  will  not  dis- 
place the  seed,  and  it  should  be  carefully  done,  in 
order  to  hide  the  holes  from  rooks.  The  drilled 
crops  want  only  one  light  harrowing,  to  smooth 
tlie  land. 

In  putting  in  beans  after  barley  or  wheat,  on 
land  ploughed  in  autumn,  the  farmer  must  remem- 
ber, that  if  the  frosts  have  had  full  play,  the  sur- 
face will  probably  be  in  such  friable  order,  in  a  dry 
February,  that  he  must  drill,,  as  the  mould  would 
run  in,  and  fill  the  holes  before  the  seed  is  dropped. 
This  is  a  circumstance  that  will  sufficiently  explain 
itself. 

There  is  a  pradice  about  Coggeshal,  in  Essex^ 
tJiat  should  here  be  noted.     Their  course  is, 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Fallow, 

6.  Barley, 

7.  Beans, 

8.  Wheat. 

Designed, 
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Designed,  probably,  to  throw  the  return  of  clo- 
ver to  the  eighth,  instead  of  the  fourth  year.* 
The  barley  stubble  of  the  sixth  year,  is  dunged  m 
autumn,  with  farm-yard  composts,  and  ploughed 
after  wheat-sowing  is  finished,  on  ridges  of  three^ 
feet ;  two  bout  ones.  In  February,  they  dibble  ar 
double  row  of  Windsor-beans,  on  the  crown  of 
each  ridge,  nine  inches  from  row  to  row,  which 
leaves  an  interval  of  twenty-seven  inches  for  clean- 
ing. They  arc  exceedingly  deficient,  in  not  horse- 
hoeing  so  wide  an  interval,  applying  the  hand-hoe 
only  ;  but  they  do  this  three  or  four  times  ;  andj^ 
if  the  stubbles  are  in  the  least  foul,  they  are  very  at- 
tentive to  hand-hoe  them  for  the  wheat  which  suc- 
ceeds. Their  avoiding  spring-tillage  for  the  beans 
has  much  merit.  This  practice  they  carry  so  far,, 
as  neither  to  scarify,  nor  even  harrow,  putting  the 
seed  into  the  frost-worked  surface,  and  their  suc- 
cess is  a  justification  of  the  system. 
^  ^     .  SORT  OF  BEAN. 

The  common  little  horse-bean  has  the  advan- 
tage of  all  others,  in  being  more  generally  market- 
able ;  for  in  certain  situations,  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  dispose  of  ticks,  Windsors,  long-pods,  and  va- 
rious other  sorts.  They  also  grow  higher,  shade 
the  ground  in  summer  more  from  the  sun,  and 
yield  a  larger  quantity  of  straw,  which  makes  ex- 
cellent' manure.  But  some  of  the  other  sorts  are 
generally  sripposed  to  yield  larger  produ6ls.  This, 
however,  is  a  point  in  which  some  well.condu6led 
comparative  experiments  are  wanting. 

SOIL 
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SOIL  FOR  BEANS. 
Every  one  knows,  that  all  the  sorts  of  strong 
and  heavy  soils  are  the  common  ones  generafly  ap- 
plied to  this  crop.  In  Kent  they  wisely  cultivate* 
them  to  great  extent,  upon  rich  dry  sound  loams ;  - 
but  it  is  not  generally  known,  and  very  rarely  prac- 
tised, to  venture  them  on  light  turnip  loams  and 
middling  sands.  I  have,  however,  seen  them  succeed 
so  well  on  such,  that  a  n^e  of  it  ought  to  come  into 
this  work ;  and  as  this  is  the  month  in  which  a  farmer 
will  first  turn  his  thoughts  to  beans,  it  deserves  his 
attention  to  consider,  whether  he  has  not  latkl 
upon  his  farm  which  would  do  for  that  crop,  al- 
though he  never  before  thought  of  venturing  it. 
The  soundness  of  a  man's  farming  practice  may  be 
judged  of  by  this  cultivation,  as  well  as  by  any 
other  criterion  ;  for  he  ought  to  have  beans  where- 
evcr  it  is  possible  to  have  them.  They  do  not  ex- 
haust the  soil— they  prepare  it  better  for  wheat  than 
any  other  crop— they  stand  erc6l  to  harvest,  ad- 
mitting horse-hoeing  to  the  last ;  they  shade  the 
ground  from  the  sun,  and  the  straw  is  valuable,  if 
harvested  in  a  favourable  tinie,  or,  if  not  so  har- 
vested, makes  excellent  dung.  The  favourable  cir- 
cumstances attending  this  crop  are  so  many,  that 
every  man  who  can  have  them  ought  to  determipe 
on  the  culture.  A  bad  crop  of  pease  fills  the 
land  with  weeds,  but  a  bad  crop  of  beans  may 
be  as  clean  as  a  garden.  Some  of  the  greatest  pro- 
duds  of  this  plant,  which  I  have  seen,  were,  on  a 
rich  sand  i  but  I  have  known  beneficial  ones  on  a 

sand 
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sand  of  10s.  an  acre.  Beans  are  never  seen  in 
Norfolk,  on  sands  that  let  from  10s.  to  15s.,  and 
even  more  per  acre ;  and  this  is  a  deficiency  in  their 
husbandry. 

QUANTITY  OF  SEED  BEANS. 

The  quantity  of  seed  will  depend  much  on  the 
distance  at  which  the  crop  is  drilled  or  dibbled.  It 
takes  about  two  bushels  of  horse-beans  to  an  acre, 
the  rows  equi-distant  at  18  inches ;  and  it  demands 
six  bushels  of  Windsors,  put  in  in  the  same  man- 
ner.— The  quantity  of  seed  proper  for  other  va- 
rieties, will  necessarily  be  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  grain ;  and  the  variation  of  distance  in  the 
xofwSy  will  demand  seed  in  proportion  to  these 
quantities  for  the  distance  named.  It  is  in  almost 
every  case  better  to  put  in  a  peck  too  much  than 
half  a  peck  too  little. 

THE  ROWS  OF  BEANS. 

Beans  are  drilled  from  12  to  24  inches,  equi* 
distant.  In  Suffolk,  by  many  farmers  at  12  inches; 
but,  on  good  land,  they  will  then  be  evidently  too 
thick,  and  draw  themselves  up,  without  podding 
below.  Eighteen  is  a  better  distance,  and  used  by 
the  best  farrhers.  In  Kent,  14  and  l6  inches  is 
the  distance  adopted  by  many.  In  Essex,  I  have 
ju^t  stated  double  rows  at  nine,  with  intervals  of 
27  inches.  I  have  had  great  produ<5ts  on  layers, 
from  double  rows,  at  nine,  with  intervals  of  18, 
and  also  27,  that  is,  two  ^ags  planted  and  two  or 
three  missed,  for  intervals  ;  the  former,  viz.  the 
double  rows,  with  intervals  of  Q  and  18  inches, 

have. 
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have,  I  think,  been  most  productive.  But  this 
point  will  entirely  depend  on  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  land  is  rich,  whether 
from  nature  or  from  manuring,  the  distance  shouM 
be  large. 

In  Berkshire  they  have  a  custom,  which,  in  this 
respect,  varies  from  all  other  countries  with  which 
I  am  acquainted:  it  is,  to  plant  in  clusters  four  or 
five  beans  in  a  hole,  and  nine  inches  from  hole  to 
hole;  the  space  between  the  rows  varied  according 
to  soil.  Their  crops  are  large.  This  method  ad- 
mits efFedive  hand-hoeing  in  the  rows,  and  the 
intervals  are  horse -hoed.  It  may  be  combined  with 
de  Chateaux  vieux  well-known  experiment  on  plant- 
ing barley  in  clusters,  which  seems  to  have  been 
very  carefully  made,  and  in  which  four,  five,  or 
six  grains  in  a  hole,  produced -more  than  the  same 
number  of  grains  singly,  in  as  many  holes  as  grains. 
It  is  in  vain  to  reason  about  such  results ;  but  it 
appears  as  if  the  germination  of  the  grains,  in  such 
close  contaft,  caused  a  fermentation  in  the  soil 
around,  that  was  beneficial,  even  in  the  produce  at 
harvest.  In  the  case  of  the  Berkshire  beans,  some- 
thing is  certainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  hoeing  be- 
ing more  efFedlive  than  in  common  rows. 
BEANS  AFTER  CLOVER,  &c. 

To  put  in  beans  after  clover  and  other  seedsy  is 
most  excellent  husbandry,  and  preferable  to  sow- 
ing wheat,  which  does  better  after  beans,  and  also 
enables  the  farmer  to  get  two  profitable  crops  in- 

P  $tead 
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Stead  of  one,  with  the  land  preserved  at  the  same 
time  in  good  heart,  and  clean. 

1.  Fallow,  turnip,  cabbage,   winter  tares,  or 
potatoes  ; 

2.  Barley; 

3.  Clover,  &c. ; 
4-  Beans ; 

5.  Wheat. 

Here  is  a  much  more  profitable  course  than  that 
of  four  years  ending  with  wheat ;  or  of  five  years, 
by  taking  barley  or  oats  after  the  wheat. 

The  clover  lay  should  be  dunged  before  wheat 
sowing,  if  the  time  should  be  too  dry  for  that 
operation,  or  after  it,  and  then  ploughed  into  such 
stitches  as  suit  the  drill -plough  or  scarifiers,  and 
*  planted  in  this  month  u^ithout  more  ploughing* 
This  is  an  excellent  system,  that  cannot  be  too 
much  commended.  The  layer  affords  a  good  op- 
portunity for  carting  the  manure,  which  is  wanting 
in  some  courses. 

BEANS  AFTER  WHEAT. 

There  are  some  rich  soils,  upon  which  the  most 
profitable  husbandry  that  can  be  pradised  is,  to 
take  beans  and  wheat  alternately  ;  others  on  which 
the  same  husbandry  may  be  repeated  twice  in  five 
years,  or  thrice  in  seven.  There  may  be  one  or  more 
such  fields  on  a  farm ;  but  wherever  found,  this 
management  should  not  be  negle6led.  In  all  cases 
the  land  ought  to  be  ploughed  in  autumn  ;  no 
spring  ploughing  to  be  given ;  and  the  stitches  drilled 

or 
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or  dibbled  this  months  if  the  weather  be  favourable ; 
if  not,  in  March* 

KEANS  ArtER  TURNIPS. 
From  the  wetness  of  the  soil  or  season,  turnip- 
land,  after  sheep -feeding,  will  sometimes  be  found 
in  very  bad  order  for  barley.     The  general  prac-» 
tice  is,  to  persist  in  the  intention  for  barley,  and  to 
effeS.  a  partial  pulverization,  by  much  tillage  and 
much  patience  :  but  if  land  is  found  in  such  order, 
it  is  much  better  to  give  one  deep  earth,  and  to 
dibble  in  beans.     For  this  grain,  it  is  no  objedlion 
that  the  land  breaks  up  a  whote  and  clung  furrow, 
as  the  farmers  term  it.     The  beans  succeed  welli 
and  the  horse  and  hand-hoeings',  with  the  efFe6t  of 
the  seasons  through  summer,  bring  the  land  into 
proper  order  for  scarifying  for  wheat.    I  have  found 
this  husbandry   successful,  and  every  one  knows 
how  easily  a  crop  of  barley  is  lost  in  such  a  case. 
.    BARLEY  AFl^ER  TURNIPS. 
Towards  the  end  of  this  month,  {>art  of  the  tur- 
tiip-land  will  be  ready  for  being  tilled  for  barley  ; 
and,    as  this  is   the  first  time  of  mentioning  the 
sowing  of  that  grain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
a  system  that  has,  for  a  few  years  past,  and  since 
the   former  editions  of  this  work  were  published, 
been  making  a  greatly  rapid  progress  in  Suffolk  : 
it  is  that  of  putting  in  barley  on  turnip-lands,  by 
means  of  drilling,  without  any  ploughing* 

For  this  purpsoe,  and  for  many  others,  the  sur- 
face of  the  field  is  thrown  on  to  lands  (stitches,  as 

p  2  they 
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they  arc  called  in  SufFolk,  and  ridges  in  some 
counties),  of  such  breadth,  as  shall  very  exadlly 
suit  for  one  stroke  or  going  of  the  drill -machine, 
or  for  two ;  a  bouty  as  it  is  termed.  The  shafts 
of  the  drill  are  fixed,  like  those  of  a  cart  for  one 
horse,  that  quarters.  This  will  be  more  particu-* 
larly  explained  elsewhere,  but  the  horse-hoeing 
implements,  and  scarifiers,  and  scufflers,  whatever 
may  be  used,  must  be  prepared  according  to  the 
drill -machine,  to  fit  the  stitches  exactly.  We  shall 
suppose  the  turnips  to  have  been  drilled,  or  sown, 
on  stitches  sixty-six  inches  wide,  which  will  admit 
seven  rows  of  barley  to  be  drilled,  at  nine  inches 
asunder,  besides  leaving  twelve  inches  for  each 
furrow.  These  lands  being  cleared  of  turnips, 
either  by  sheep-feeding,  if  the  soil  be  dry,  or  by 
carting  off  with  double  breast  carts  (the  horses  and 
wheels  moving  only  in  the  furrows),  and  the  soil 
on  the  surface  being  pulverized  and  opened  in 
some  degree  by  frosts,  the  question  will  be,  how 
to  prepare  it  for  barley  or  oats.  The  husbandry 
universal  in  the  kingdom,  till  very  lately,  was  that 
of  ploughing  such  land  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  for 
spring  corn  ;  the  bettsr  farmers  thrice,  others 
once,  and  a  few  twice.  Upon  very  dry  soils,  the 
evil  was  little  more  than  that  of  a  useless  expence, 
except,  probably,  a  greater  dissipation  of  the  vola- 
tile particles  of  the  urine  of  the  sheep  that  had  fed 
on  the  turnips  ;  but  upon  all  other  soils  more  stiff 
and  unmanageable,   the  surface,  which  had  beea 

rendered 
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rendered  friable  by  the  frosts,  being  turned  down, 
and  the  more  stiff  and  clung  bottom  not  influenced 
in  the  same  manner  by  those  natural  agents  being 
brought  up ;  it  might  also,  if  very  favourable  wea- 
ther ensued,  be  brought  into  good  order,  but  if  the 
season  proved  the   least  unfavourable,  the  farmer 
could  have  no  chance  of  obtaining  so  fine  and  safe 
a  tilth  as  the  surface  was  capable  of,  without  any 
such  reversal  of  it  by  ploughing.     The  new  sys- 
tem is,   to   apply   the   scarifiers   instead   of  such 
ploughing.     Mr.  Cook's,  with  his  cast-iron  beam, 
or  any  other  heavy  enough,  is  used,  the  horses 
walking  only   in  the  furrows,   and  consequently 
without  any  trampling  of  the  land.     These  scari- 
fiers are  of  different  breadths,   but   all   narrow, 
usually  about  three  inches,  or,  at  most  four,  and 
they  will  go  as  deeply  as  may  be  thought  proper. 
They  ought  to  stir  to  the  depth  to  which  it  would 
have  been   ploughed,  whether  four,  five,  or  six 
inches.    They  completely  loosen  the  soil,  let  down 
the  air,  to  dry  it  at  bottom,  give  a  very  good  tilth, 
with  the   material  advantage  of  not  burying  that 
pulverized  surface  which   frosts  have  given,  and 
which-,  if  once  lost,  may  not  be  regained  in  timef 
for  barley.     In  some  cases,  one  scarifying,  and  two 
or  three   harrowings,  will  effed  the  preparation ; 
in  others  two.     Three  operations  may  be  wanted  in 
others,  that  is,  two  scarify ings  and  one  scuffling, 
with  broader  triangular  shares.     These  variations 
will  depend  entirely  on   the  degree  in  which  the 
ml  is  tenacious,  and  to  ascertain  which,  tbe  far- 

F  3  mer*s 
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mer's  eye  and  foot  can  alone  enable  him  to  judge. 
These  operations  go  off  very  quickly,  and  leave  the 
lands,  or  stitches,  in  excellent  order  for  the  drilU 
inachine  to  follow,  and  deposit  the  barley-seed  ; 
the  farmer,  during  the  whole  of  these  operations, 
being  as  little  liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  unfavour- 
able weather,  as  it  is  possible  he  should  be,  and 
much  less  so,  than  if  he  had  ploughed  the  land. 
Those  who  are  uspd  to  attend  to  the  effects  of  til- 
lage on  different  soils,  know'  well,  that  loams  and 
clays  of  v\irious  degrees  of  tenacity,  if  they  have 
been  properly  formed  into  lands  for  winter,  arid 
not  poached  by  horses  trampling,  receive  the  frost3 
to  advantage,  and  are  found  with  a  friable  surface  in 
the  spring.  If  rain  comes,  it  dries,  and  leaves  the 
surface  still  in  good  order,  and  ready  for  any  ope- 
ration: but  plough  such  land,  and  turn  up  the 
more  adhesive  bottom,  not  adled  upon  by  frost, 
and  let  rain  fall  on  such  fresh  turned  furrows ;  it 
remains  stiff  and  saddened ;  it  does  not  become 
porous  again ;  the  air  cannot  get  into  it ;  and  if 
drying  sharp  winds  at  north-east  follow,  the  fur^ 
rows  become  longitudinal  slices  of  clbd,  very  dif- 
ficult  to  be  adled  upon  by  any  instrument,  and  the 
farmer  finds  himself  in  a  most  unpleasant  situation, 
He  no  more  recovers  a  fine  friable  surface,  anid  it 
becomes  twenty  to  one  whether  he  has  a  good 
crop.  His  only  chance  is,  to  have  abundance  of 
patience,  to  wait  for  favourable  weather,  and  lay 
his  account  to  sow  very  late.  The  motive  for  ad- 
vising him  to  avoid  such  spring  ploughings,  is  not 

derived 
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derived  from  the  pra6lice  of  a  few  individuals,  but 
from  that  of  a  considerable  district,  occupied  by. 
numerous  and  intelligent  farnfiers. 

BROAD-CAST  BARLEY. 

The  preceding  direc^tions  arfe  not  confined  to  the 
drill-husbandry,  but  are  applicable  to  the  prepara- 
tion  of  the  land  for  broad-casting.  In  this  me^ 
thod,  the  same  attention  must  1)6  given  to  the 
breadth  of  the  lands,  because  the  operations  must 
be  effected  by  horses  that  walk  only  in  the  fur- 
rows ;  and  when  the  seed  is  covered  by  harrowing, 
the  same  attention  must  be  paid  to  that  circum- 
stance, 

BARLEY  ON  FALLOW. 

In  some  very  well-cultivated  distridls  of  heavy 
land,  it  is  the  common  practice  to  sow  barley  on  a 
summer  fallow ;  it  is  particularly  so  in  Essex* 
There  the  farmers  plough  their  fallows  in  August 
or  September,  on  two  bout  ridges,  of  thr^e  feet 
breadth  ;  if  in  August,  some  will  reverse  the  ridges 
immediately  after  wheat-sowing,  others  before  it* 
They  water-grip  the  field  well,  and  in  February 
plough  and  sow,  still  on  the  same  ridge,  but  har- 
rowed nearly  flat,  by  htirrows  made  for  the  pur* 
pose.  If  they  have  a  dry  season  to  plough  and 
sow,  they  get  good  crops,  but  much  ever  depends 
on  this  in  spring  tillage,  To  lay  their  lands  in 
such  form  as  to  admit  the  scarifier  and  drill,  the 
horses  walking  only  in  the  furrows,  and  avoiding 
any  spring  ploughing  (now  the  common  pracStice 
on   the  strong  lands  in  SuflTolk^  where  they  also 

W4  fallow 
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fallow  for  barley),  is  a  very  superior  pradice,  and 
attended  with  great  success. 

SOW  CABBAGESEED. 
The  seed  of  cabbage  intended  to  be  planted  in 
June,  may  now  be  sown  upon  land  which  has  been 
pared  and  burnt  in  August  (see  the  Calendar  of 
that  month),  and  carefully  manured  and  dug  in 
06lober ;  but  it  must  be  well  raked  before  so>ving. 
Before  the  fariAer  determines  on  this  matter,  he  is 
to  consider  another  mode  of  cultivation,  which  is 
upon  the  whole  preferable,  and  will  preclude  his 
trusting  principally  to  the  transplanting  method. 
This  is,  drilling  the  seed  where  the  plants  are  ta 
remain,  and  for  which  April  is  the  proper  time, 
under  which  month  it  will  be  particularly  described. 
Transplanting  cabbages  demands  a  very  wet  time 
of  at  least  two  or  three  days  ;  and,  if  hands  are  not 
to  be  procured  plentifully,  of  a  longer  duration, 
such  a  time  may  not  occur  when  wanted  :  it  must 
then  be  waited  for,  perhaps  while  the  plants  are 
drawing  themselves  up  to  long  shanks  in  the  seed- 
bed,  and  thereby  much  damaged.  This  is  a  great 
objedlion  to  the  method,  and  often  causes  a  light 
crop  on  land,  which,  from  soil  or  preparation,  is 
equal  to  giving  the  largest.  This  inconvenience  is 
prevented  by  drilling  the  seed  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain.  It  will  be  the  safer  way  to  practice  both 
methods,  and  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  de- 
scribe both  in  this  work.  Three  ounces  of  seed 
should  be  sown  on  each  square  perch  of  the  pre- 
pared nursery,  well  raked  in,  and  then  a  peck  of 

soot 
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soot  sown  over  each  rod.  A  cabbage-nursery  can- 
not be  too  rich,  nor  too  much  care  taken  to  have 
fine  strong  plants,  by  afterwards  thinning  carefully. 
If-  this  crop  is  meant  to  be  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale,  an  acre  of  land  should  be  well  inclosed  for  a 
nursery,  kept  highly  manored,  and  the  seed  drilled 
at  nine  mches,  for  the  purpose  of  weeding  and 
hoeing. 

SORT  OF  CABBAGE. 

The  great  American  cabbage,  which  thirty  years 
ago  was  to  be  had,  and  which  came  to  50,  6o,  and 
even  80lb.  weight,  is,  I  fear,  lost  at  present.  The 
great  cattle  cabbage,  the  great  Scotch,  the  Drum- 
head, the  Dutch,  and  other  sorts,  are  not  distin<9t 
varieties,  and  little  xlependence  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  manner  in  which  orders  to  seedsmen  are  exe- 
cuted. A  farmer  should,  at  first,  get  the  best  stodk 
he  can,  and  then  trust  only  to  the  seed  he  raises 
himself.  At  present,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that 
the  best  sort  to  be  procured^  is  the  large  red  cab- 
bage. It  comes  to  a  good  size,  and  is  hardier  than 
most  others,  green  boor  cole,  brown  cole,  rape, 
chou  de  vache,  &c.  may  now  be  also  sown  for 
transplantation. 

REYNOLP'S  CABBAGE-TURNIP. 

The  latter  end  of  the  month  is  the  proper  time, 
if  the  weather  be  open,  for  sowing  the  seed  of  this 
plant,  if  it  be  intended  for  transplantation.  There 
are  some  objedlions  to  it,  on  comparison  with  the 
ruta  baga,  particularly  its  being  still  harder,  and 
growing  more  with  fangs,  whereby  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult 
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cult  to  get  it  up  clean,  but  its  impenetrability  by 
frost  will  alwap  render  it  a  valuable  article,  and 
more  so  still,  if  complaints  should  continue  to  be 
heard,  of  the  latter  plant  degenerating  here,  and 
fitting  with  frosts.  The  preparation  of  the  nur- 
sery should  be  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  ar- 
ticles, 

PARE  AND  BURN  GRAS^S-LAXD. 

This  husbandry  is  mentioned  in  the  present 
month,  merely  that  if  the  north-east  winds  should 
happen  to  set  in  the  last  \<eek  of  it,  the  farmer 
may  not  lose  the  opportunity.  Those  are  the  most 
evaporating  and  drying  winds  of  the  year,  so  that 
this  operation  never  goes  on  better ;  and  it  is  ta 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  land  should  be  ready 
pared,  to  receive  their  influence  when  they  blow* 
In  the  Calendar  for  March,  when  this  work  should 
be  in  full  operation,  I  shall  examine  the  question 
in  relation  to  the  expediency  of  this  husbandry, 
and  endeavour  to  shew,  that  there  is  no  other  way 
of  breaking  up  old  grass,  and  all  waste  lands, 
heaths,  commons,  downs^  moors,  fens,  mountains, 
&c.  that  is  comparable  to  it.  I  have  pared  and 
burnt  layers,  *of  my  own  sowing,  whirh  were  only 
ten  years  old,  that  did  well,  and  yielded  plenty  of 
av<;hes ;  and  this  husbandry  is  so  very  valuable,  that 
it  is  no  inconsiderable  motive  for  sowing  seeds  to 
last  nine  or  ten  years,  expressly  with  a  view  to  it. 

BLACK  OATS.      ' 
This   mortth   is  the  proper   season   for  sowing 
black  Oats.     The  land  should  have  been  ploughec^ 
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in  autmnn,  and  the  seed  harrowed  in.  Four  or 
five  bushels  per  acre  is  a  proper  portion  cif  seed,  m 
rich  soils ;  but  six  does  better  oil  poorer  ones* 
They  suit  best  on  turf  land  ploughed  up  before 
the  winter  *,  and  left  till  this  time  for  dibbling  in, 
which  is  a  profitable  husbandry.  The  farmers 
ususally  sow  thetn  after  other  crops  o(  com,  but 
that  pradice  is  always  to  be  condemned.  They 
likewise  plough  for  them  at  the  time  of  lowing. 
On  the  contrary,  I  suppose  the  land  to  ha\re  beeii 
ploughed  in  the  preceding  autuitin.  They  follow 
beans  or  pease  properly,  or  any  srmeliorating  crop 
of  roots,  &c.  Supposing  the  land  too  wet  for 
dibbling,  they  cannot  be  sown  this  month ;  but^ 
if  the  soil  and  the  season  wiU  allow,  there  should 
be  no  delay  in  getting  them  into  the  ground  ;  lor 
early  sowing  of  all  hardy  crops,  when  the  knd  19- 
dry  enough,  is  of  great  importance,  and  many 
timeg  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  other  very 
expensive  circumstances. 

SORT  OF  OATS. 

The  sorts  of  oat  which  chiefly  demand  atten- 
tion are, 

1.  Poland^  which  produce,  on  dry  warm  lands, 
a  very  large  plump  and  beautiful  grain. 

2.  Es^ex  short  smalls.    This  is  remarkably  short, 


*  The  reader  will  b^ve  Ihe  goodness  to  reinapk,  that  the  di- 
region  to  plough  the  land^  at  a  former  season,  previous  to  so\v« 
iDg,  was  given  (liowcver  imperfc6lly)  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  printed  in  1771. 

and 
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and  weighs  better  than  most  other  kinds.  It  does 
on  any  land  that  is  tolerably  dry. 

3.  Black,  These  are  well  known ;  they  bear  a 
wet  harvest  well,  and  do  on  the  wettest  soils. 

4. '  Churche*s  oat,  yield  well ;  are  white,  and 
come  into  ear  more  early  thin  any  other  oat. 

5.  Potatoe  oat,  lately  introduced  ;  is  very  heavy, 
and  yields  largely. 

PEASE. 

This  is  also  the  season  for  sowing  the  hardy 
sorts  of  pease.  The  land  should  have  been  plough- 
ed in  autumn.  A  farmer,  desirous  of  keeping  his 
land  always  in  good  and  clean  order,  should,  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  crops,  take  great  care  not  to 
be  too  free  with  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  which 
are  all  exhausting  plants.  He  should  sow  beans 
and  pease  enough,  because  they  are  ameliorating 
ones,  and'  admit  liand-hoeing,  to  kill  the  weeds. 
In  those  fields,  in  which  the  common  husbandmen 
sow  oats  or  barley,  after  wheat,  or  after  each  other, 
let  the  good  cultivator  substitute  pease  or  beans, 
or  some  other  ameliorating  crop,  which  will  pay 
him  better  than  white  corn,  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  at  the  same  time  keep  his  land  clean. 
Pease  may  be  sown,  like  black  oats,  on  turf  plough- 
ed up  before  winter,  and  now  harrowed  in, 

I  must  in  general  remark,  on  the  culture  of 
pease,  that  bad  farmers  are  too  apt  to  sow  this 
pulse,  when  the  land  will  yield  nothing  else.  They 
have  a  proverb  among  them,  which  signifies,  that 
the  season  does  as  much  for  pease  as  ^  good  hus« 

bandry  j 
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bandry ;  and  they  from  thence  take  care,  that  good 
crops  shall  be  owing  to  season  alone.  Hence  arises 
the  general  idea  of  pe^se  being  the  most  uncertain 
crop  of  all  others.  This  is  owing  to  their  being 
scarcely  ever  sown  on  land  that  is  in  good  order. 
Let  the  good  husbandman  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  he  should  sow  no  crop  on  land  that  is  not  in 
good  order ;  not  merely  in  respedl  of  fine  tilth  at 
the  time  of  sowing,  but  also  of  the  soil's  being  in 
good  heart,  and  clear  of  weeds.  I  would  not, 
however,  here  be  understood  to  rank  all  these  crops 
together ;  because  beans  and  pease  will  admit  of 
cleaning  while  they  grow.  On  that  account,  if  a 
farmer  comes  to  a  field  which  his  predecessor  has 
filled  with  weeds,  a  horse-hoed  crop  of  beans  will 
be  expedient,  when  a  barley  crop  would  be  utterly 
improper,  and,  after  land  has  yielded  one  crop  of 
barley,  certainly  another  should  not  be  sown,  but 
one  of  pulse  substituted.  If  these  ideas  are  well 
executed,  the  pease  and  beans,  in  every  course,  will 
find  the  land  in  heart  ienough  for  barley,  the  soil 
will  always  be  clean,  and  the  crop  good.  Pease, 
when  managed  in  a  spirited  manner,  will  hot  have 
the  reputation  of  being  so  very  uncertain  a  crop, 
which  charader  has  in  some  measure  been  owing 
to  ill  condu6i. 

PEASE  ON  LAYERS. 

The  white  boiling  pea,  of  many  sorts  and  under 

various  names,  is  more  tender  than  the  greys,  and 

various  kinds  of  hog  pease ;  but  I  have  many  times 

put  them  into  the  ground  in  February,  and  though 

very 
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much  against  it,  that  I  never  did  it  myself,  and 
therefore  can  only  state  my  reasons  for  avoiding  it. 
If  land  is  in  heart,  and  they  are  put  in  on  a  layer, 
they  do  not  want  manure.  A  very  good  crop  may 
be  gained  without  it.  I  have  had  5,  and  even  5  ^ 
quarters  an  acre,  without  any  manure  applied  for 
this  crop.  Dung  makes  them  run  to  long  straw, 
and  that  is  not  favourable  for  podding  produdlively. 
Dung  encourages  weeds ;  and  pease,  except  in  the 
early  stage  of  their  growth,  do  not  admit  of  such 
hoeing  as  a  farmer  would  wish  to  give*  Beans 
cannot  have  too  much  dung,  but  with  pease  the 
case  is  different.  There  are  very  few  situations  in 
which  the  farmer  can  have  such  a  command  of  ma- 
nure as  to  give  him  a  sufficiency.  It  is  therefore 
of  much  consequence  to  him,  never  to  spread  a  load 
but  where  it  will  be  sure  to  answer  best.  Every 
man  complains  of  a  want  of  dung ;  how  very  care~ 
ful  therefore  ought  all  to  be,  to  give  it  to  the  crops 
that  will  pay  best  for  the  expence. 
ROV^''S  OF  PEASE. 
The  praflice  of  various  farmers  differs  exceed- 
ingly on  this  point.  Equi-distant  rows  from  §  to 
18  inches  are  commmon.  I  have  seen  them  at  2 
feet  and  even  at  3.  In  dibbling,  it  is  common  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  to  put  in  two  rows,  on  every 
iflag  of  g  or  10  inches  breadth;  some  farmers  one 
row  on  such  a  furrow  :  and  I  have  known  very 
good  crops  in  most  of  these  distances.  If  horse- 
hoeing,  or  much  hand-hoeing,  is  intended,  double 
rows  at  9  inches,  with  intervals  of   18,   do  well; 

but 
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4.  Pease  and  turnips^ 

5.  Barley, 

6.  BcaiiS) 

7.  Wheat* 

Broad- cast  pease  are  to  be  utterly  rejeded  in 
every  case*  The  only  question  that  can  arise  in 
their  culture,  is  between  drilling  and  dibbling.  If 
the  former  ts  deterthined  on,  the  land  should  have 
been  ploughed  late  in  autumn,  with  Ducket's  skim- 
coulter,  into  lands  adapted  to  the  drill  machine^ 
and  scarifiers.  The  surface  being  then  worked 
shallow,  in  this  month  drilling  should  diredly  fol- 
low. If  dibbling  is  determined  on,  the  land  should 
not  be  ploughed  till  the  time  of  planting,  and  a 
heavy  roller  follow  the  plough.  On  lighter  soils,  if 
the  frost  has  worked  the  surface,  after  ploughing, 
the  ground  will  be  in  too  friable  a  state,  the  holes 
will  moulder  in,  and  the  seed  will  be  laid  too  shal- 
low. Dibbling  pease  on  a  layer  cannot  be  too 
much  commended.     It  is  an  excellent  pradtice.  . 

There  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  observed  by 
that  excellent  husbandman,  Mr.  Overman,  of  Nor- 
folk^ relative  to  pease,  which  should  be  in  the 
mind  of  every  farmer  fond  of  a  pea  crop.  It  iS| 
that  they  do  not  succeed  well,  if  sown  oftener  than 
once  ia  10  or  11  years ;  and  I  have  heard  it  more 
generally  observed  by  others,  that  pease  should  not 
be  spwn  too  often. 

SHOULD  PEASE  BE  MANURED  ? 

It  is  the  pradlice  of  some  farmers  to  manure  for 
pease ;  I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  always  so 

much 
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then  it  will  be  advisable  to  let  the  men  who  stjub 
up  the  roots,  leave  it  level,  and  set  others  to  dig  it 
to  the  proper  depth.  I  have  seen  many  farms  so  over- 
run with  rubbish_,  that  the  borders  occupy  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  whole.  They  then  yield  a  vcfy 
contemptible  profit ;  for  the  product  by  wood  that 
is  spontaneously  planted,  and  open  to  all  cattle,  19 
(consisting  three  parts  in  four  of  brambles  and  rub- 
bish) of  little  value ;  upon  the  whole,  no  objedl,, 
compared  with  the  land  lost.  When  cleared,  and  dug 
away  to  a  proper  depth,  they  are  ready  to  be  laid  dowii 
for  grass,  so  as  to  pay  rent  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
farm.  In  arable  fields,  the  plough  will  advance  much 
nearer  the  hedges  than  before,  and  yet  leave  space 
enough  for  a  grass  border.  Such  an  obje<5l  as  tlus 
ntay^  appear  trifling  to  some  farmers,  who  have  not 
attended  to  the  great  loss  of  land  from  this  slovenly 
practice,  but  to  good  husbandmen,  desii'ous.  of 
making  the  most  of  every  part  of  their  farms,  it 
will  not  appear  in  such  a  light. 

WOODS. 
This  month,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  is  a  good 
season  for  felling  utKlcrwood,  in  which  work,  and 
the  converting  of  the  produdl  to  the  best  profit^ 
lies  much  judgment.  When  a  farmer  has  taken  a 
farm  that  has  a  wood  in  it,  he  should  consider  well 
which  is  the  most  advantageous  use  to  put  it  to. 
In  some  countries  hoop  stuff  pays  best ;  in  some, 
hop-poles  are,  of  all  other  articles,  the  most  pro- 
fitable ;  in  others,,  faggot  wood  of  various  sorts.  In 
some  situations,  bushes,  loose  or  tied  in  faggots,  ane 
particularly  valuable.  la  many  parts,  nothing  in  a 
.  wood* 
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wood  pays  so  well  as  hurdles.  Whatever  answers 
best,  the  farmer  should  apply  his  wood  to,  and 
subject  his  management  of  it  to  such  changes  as 
a  variation  in  demand  may  occasion.  This  may 
appear  superfluous  advice  to  old  farmers,  but  there 
dxe  many  young  ones  that  want  reminding  now  and 
then  of  such  circumstances. 

CARROTS. 
This  crop  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  farmers 
who  h^ve  spirit  enough  to  cultivate  it*  It  is  com- 
mon husbandry  in  some  parts  of  this  kingdom. 
March  is  the  proper  season  for  sowing  it;  but,,  on 
some  soilS)  part  of  the  preparation  may  be  made 
this  month.  I  suppose  the  land  ploughed  as  deep 
as  possible  in  Odober.  If,  on  examining  it,  there 
is  any  reason  to  expedl  that  it  will  be  deficient  in 
fineness  at  sowing,  let  it  receive  a  common  plough- 
ing in  dry  weather  this  month,  which  can  scarcely 
fail  of  ensuring  a  good  tilth  the  ensuing  one. 
The  soil  proper  for  carrots  being  dry  gravels,  sands, 
or  loams,  it  may  probably  be  pradticable  to  plough 
them  this  month.  This  tillage  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, if  the  land  bids  fair  to  work  fine  in  March. 
l»et  me  here  remark  further,  that  in  case  the  land 
is  very  mellow,  and  in  good  enough  order  for  being 
harrowed  on  this  month's  tillage,  it  should  by  no 
nneans  be  omitted  to  sow  upon  this  ploughing,  and 
harrow  in  the  seed ;  for  although  March  is  the 
common  season,  yet  the  uncertainties  of  weather 
are  such,  that  the  state  of  the  land,  in  most  cases, 
requires  a  greater  attention  than  the  name  of  the 
month ;  and  carrot  seed,  let  the  weather  be  ever 
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SO  severe,  will  take  no  harm.  It  may  be  sown 
without  dancrer  in  November.  In  case  March  turns 
out  very  wet,  and  your  sowing  is  driven  into  April, 
it  is  twenty  to  one  that  the  crop  will  suffer. 

The  preceding  is  the  method  pursued  by  some 
persons,  and  with  success ;  but  I  must  observe, 
that  the  Suffolk  system  is  quite  different ;  and  as 
the  crop  in  that  county,  abounds  far  more  than 
in  any  other  of  the  kingdom,  there  being  perhaps 
more  carrots  in  it  than  in  all  the  rest  of  England 
together,  much  attention  is  necessarily  to  be  paid 
to  their  ideas  and  practice ;  and  that  is,  universally, 
to  sow  nearly  iabout  the  25th  of  March,  and  not 
to  plough  till  then. 

CABBAGES. 

The  fields  designed  for  cabbages  in  April  or 
May,  and  ploughed  in  Odlobcr  on  to  the  ridge, 
should  this  month,  if  the  weather  will  admit,  re- 
ceive an  earth,  reversing  the  ridgej^,  but  not  stirring 
flat.  This  will  have  good  effects  in  pulverizing  tlie 
soil,  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  want,  as  it  con- 
sists only  of  stubbles  turned  up  in  autumn.  This 
is  a  point  that  should  be  attended  to  ;  for  cabbages 
are  always  to  be  considered  as  a  fallow,  in  which 
light  their  importance  must  appear  sufficiently  great. 
As  this  tillage  is  the  first  that  marks  the  land  for 
the  crop  (all  stubbles  being  ploughed  in  autumn,  for 
whatever  crops  designed),  it  will  be  proper  here  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  the  preparation  and  de- 
sign of  the  culture. 

Cabbages  flouVish  to  very  great  profit  on  all  good 
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soils,  and  have  the  particular  property  of  enabling 
the  fanners  of  clays  and  wet  loams,  to  winter  more 
cattle  than  those  of  lighter  lands  can  efFe<Sl,  by 
means  of  that  excellent  root,   the  turnip.     The 
great  evil  of  clay  farms  used  to  be,  the  want  of 
green  winter   food,    which  confined  their   stocks 
to   hay  alone,    and  consequently  prevented  their 
reaping  those  extended  articles  of  profit,  that  arise 
from  numerous  heads  of  cattle  :  and  besides  the 
immediate  benefit  from  the  cattle,  they  lost  also 
the  opportunity  of  raising  large  quantities  of  dung, 
w[iich  never  can  be  eflfedted  so  well  as  by  keeping 
cattle.     But  all  these  evils  are  by  the  cabbage  cul- 
ture remedied,  and  the  clay  farmers  put  in   pos- 
session, in  many  rcspedls,  of  an  equality  with  the 
turnip  ones.     If  the  difference  between  a  summer- 
fallow  year  on  clay,  and  a  turnip-fallow  on  light 
land,  be  considered,  the  importance  of  this  dis- 
covery will  appear  sufficiently  clear.     Thirty  shil- 
lings an  acre  expence,  of  the  first,  are  not  an  ex- 
aggerated calculation ;  but  all  is  saved  on  the  tur- 
nip land,  perhaps  with  profit ;  and  the  barley,  that 
follows  the  turnips,  is  probably  nearly  as  good  as  that 
which  succeeds  the  summer-fallow  clay.    Supposing 
the  following  clover  and  wheat  equal  in  both,  accord- 
ing to  soil,  still  there  remains  a  superiority  in  the 
article  manure ;  for  all  that  is  raised  by  the  con- 
sumption of  the  turnip  crop  is  so  much  superiority  to 
the  clay  soil.    But  reverse  the  medal.   Suppose  cab- 
bages to  be  introduced  on  the  clay,  and  the  scene  is 
f  han^d.     That  crop  will  exceed  the  turnips,  yield 
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more  profit,  and  enable  the  farmer  to  make  more . 
manure.  For  these  reasons,  thxi  recommendation 
of  cabbages  appears  to  be  extremely  well-founded  ; 
and  consequently,  those  farmers  who  possess  the 
proper  soils,  cannot  determine  too  soon  to  enter 
on  the  cultivation  of  them. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  attending  some 
sorts  of  cabbages,  which  make  them  highly  eligible 
on  all  farms,  which  is  their  lasting  for  sheep  feed 
longer  in  the  spring.  Ruta  baga,  turnip  cabbage, 
cabbage  turnip,  and  green  boorcole,  are  in  per- 
fection in  April,  and  last  even  to  May,  the  most 
pinching  period  in  the  year.  -Turnips  will  do  no 
such  thing ;  consequently  those  farmers  who  pos- 
sess turpip  soils,  should,  on  no  account,  slight  the 
culture  of  cabbages  for  this  purpose. 
WATER-FURROWING. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  cut  water-furrows  through 
all  new  ploughed  lands,  as  soon  as  the  fields  are 
finished.  Saving  a  trifle  of  money  in  the  omission 
of  such  a  necessary  work,  often  hazards  a  crop,  and 
is  sure  greatly  to  damage  it,  In  making  them,  the 
descents  and  variations  of  the  surface  are  to  be  kept 
in  view,  so  that  no  water  can  lodge  in  any  part, 
however  wet  the  weather.  The  old  water-furrows 
in  the  wheat^fields  are  also  to  be  examined,  as  well 
as  those  in  the  fallows  ploughed  in  autumn.  If 
they  have  been  filled  at  any  place,  by  the  crumb- 
ling in  of  the  moulds  after  frosts,  or  by  the  pas- 
sage of  moles,  or  other  accidents,  they  must  be 
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cleaned  out.    Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given 
to  keep  the  lands  quite  free  from  st^agnant  water. 

MANURE  GRASSLANDS. 
Tliis  is  the  proper  season  for  laying  on  several 
sorts  of  manure,  such  as  soot,  coal-ashes,  wood*- 
ashes,  lime,  malt-dust,  &c.  and  in  general  those 
that  are  spread  in  too  small  quantities  to  require 
a  whole  winter's  rains  to  wash  them  in.  The  use 
of  these  manures,  and  other  light  dressings  in  Fe.- 
bruar}-,  is  very  beneficial;  but,  throughout  the 
management  of  purchased  manures,  experiments 
should  be  formed  for  a  year  or  two,  before  the 
pra6lice  is  extended,  to  see  which,  at  a  given  price^ 
will  suit  the  land  best.  Without  this  precaution^ 
a  farmer  may  probably  expend  large  sums  of  money 
to  little  purpose.  Nor  would  I  advise  him  to  trust 
to  the  mere  appearance  of  the  efFetft  soon  after  the 
manuring  ;  for  some  of  them,  particularly  soot  and 
malt-dust,  will  shew  themselves  after  the  first  heavy 
showers,  in  a  finer  green  than  the  rest  of  the  field.; 
but  the  proof  of  the  effeA  does  not  arise  from  fine 
greensj  but  from  weight  of  hay ;  for  I  have  myself 
fouhd  from  experience,  that  the  latter  is  not  always 
an  attendant  oh  the  former.  Contiguous  half- 
acres,  or  roods,  should  be  marled  out,  the  prices  of 
the  manures  calculated,  and  on  eaeh  piece  a  sepa^ 
rate  one  spread,  all  to  the  amount  of  20s.  an  acre, 
for  instance.  At  hay^time,  the  cro^s  should  be 
weighed.  It  will  then  be  known  which  manure,  at 
the  given  prices,  suits  the  soil  best.    This  know- 
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ledge  will  prove  true  experience,  and  a  very  dif?e* 
rent  guide  from  general  ideas. 

MANURE  GREEN  WHEATS. 
This  is  likewise  the  season  for  spreading  super- 
ficial dressings  on  the  green  wheats,  such  as  soot^ 
ashes,  malt-dust,  pigeons*  dung,  poultry  dung,  rab- 
bits* dung,  &c.  and  man^  other  sorts  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  great  cities.  It  is  very  good  hus- 
bandry ;  but  the  profit  depends  on  the  expences. 
I  shall  venture  to  recommend  trying  them  in  small, 
(a  rood,  for  instance,  to  each)  before  extending  the 
practice  to  whole  fields,  especially  those  which  are 
not  dungs.  As  to  the  latter,  provided  the  prices 
be  not  extravagant,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
answering  on  all  soils.  Whenever  a  farmer  has  the 
qhoice  of  manures,  never  let  him  hesitate  about 
which  to  take.  He  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxinr>, 
that  dungs  of  all  sorts  are  excellent.  Other  manures 
may  be  the  same,  but  they  are  not  so  universally 
beneficial  to  all  soils. 

FARMYARD. 
Throughout  this  month,  great  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  farm-yard,  and  all  the  buildings  where 
cattle  are,  to  see  that  every  place  be  kept  con- 
stantly littered,  so  that  the  beasts  may  be  clean ; 
and,  if  the  stock  of  litter  laid  in  in  autumn  will  not 
last,  it  is  time  now,  to  agree  with  some  neighbours, 
for  a  weekly  supply  of  refuse  straw  or  stubble.  At 
all  events,  there  ought  never  to  be  a  want  of  litter, 
either  in  the  stalls  or  the  yard ;  for  the  only  way  of 
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raising  large  quantities  of  dung,  ^t  a  cheap  rate,  is 
Xo  make  use  of  plenty  of  litter. 

PLANT  WILLOWS. 

I  do  not,  in  this  Calendar,  mean  to  treat  of  the 
planting  of  trees,  as  that  is  the  business  rather  of 
landlords  and  gentlemen,  than  of  farmers;  but^ 
with  the  quick-growing  aquatics,  the  case  is  difie- 
rent.  If  any  part  of  the  fences  of  the  farm  are  situ- 
ated in  low,  wet,  or  boggy  places,  it  is  a  chance  if 
thorns  prosper  well.  The  best  method  of  repairing 
them  is  to  plant  trunchions  of  willow,  sallow,' 
alder,  &c.  for  hedge-stakes,  and  along  the  bank, 
for  plashing  down  afterwards,  which  will  ensure 
the  tenant  a  great  plenty  of  firing ;  and  in  such 
situations,  and  in  waste  sppts  that  cannot  easily  be 
better  improved,  it  will  answer  extremely  well  to 
set  longer  trunchions  for  pollard  trees.  They  re- 
ptiy  the  expence  with  great  profit, 
PLANT  OSIERS. 

It  is  now  a  proper  time  to  plant  osiers  and  other 
sorts  of  willows.  No  part  of  the  farmer's  business 
pays  better  than  such  plantations,  and  especially 
if  he  has  any  low,  spungy,,  boggy  bottoms  near  a 
stream.  The  land  should  be  formed  by  spade- 
work  into  beds  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet  broad,  by 
narrow  ditches  ;  and  if  there  is  a  power  of  keep- 
ing water  in  these  cuts  at  pleasure  by  a  sluice,  it  is 
in  some  seasons  very  advantageous  to  do  so.  The 
late  Mr.  Forby,  of  Norfolk,  knew  the  value  of 
these  plantations  well,  for  various  purposes.  Osiers 
planted  in  small  spots,  and  along  some  of  his 
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hedges,  supplied  him*  with  hurdle-stuff  enough  to 
make  many  dozens  every  year,  so  that  he  supplied 
himself  entirely  with  that  article,  as  well  as  with  a 
profusion  of  all  sorts  of  baskets,  especially  one  kind 
that  he  used  for  moving  cabbage-plants,  for  which 
purpdse  they  were  much  better  than  tumbling  the 
plants  loose  in  a  cart.  The  common  osier  he  cut 
ibr  this  purpose  at  three  years,  and  that  with  yel- 
low bark  at  four. 

TARES. 
This  is  a  proper  season  for  sowing  spring  tares, 
called  in  some  places,  vetches,  fetches,  thetches,  &c. 
The  land  I  suppose  stirred  in  autumn.  The  first 
season  in  this  month  that  is  dry  enough,  should  be 
chosen  for  harrowing  in  three  bushels  an  acre  of 
seed.  I  suppose  them  designed  for  making  hay, 
or  feeding  green ;  but,  if  they  are  for  a  crop  of 
seed,  two  bushels  will  be  sufficient.  Tares  for  hay 
make  a  most  excellent  fallow  year.  They  are 
mown  before  they  draw  or  exhaust  the  land  at  all, 
and  their  extreme  luxuriancy  and  thick  shade  so 
mellow  and  loosen  the  soil,  and  kill  all  weeds,  that, 
if  the  crop  is  good,  and  the  seed  sown  not  later  than 
February,  there  will  be  a  very  good  chance  for  a 
crop  of  turnips  after  them,  on  one  earth  ;  but, 
without  such  luck,  this  husbandry  is  far  preferable 
to  sowing  two  crops  of  corn  running.  If  a  fartncr 
thinks  of  sdwing  barley  after  wheat,  barley,  or  oats 
or  dats  after  either,  let  him  throw  a  crop  of  tares 
for  hay  between  two  of  coi-n,  and  he  will  be  sure  to 
reap   the  benefit  of  it.  .  They. will  give  him,  on 
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middling  land,  from  a  tpn  and  a  half  to  two  tons 
and  a  half  of  hay  per  acre,  which,  with  their  clean* 
ing  and  ameliorating  nature,  will  be  found  to  fat 
eicceed  any  second  crop  of  corn  on  the  same  land, 
.     WATERED'  MEADOWS. 

Much  attention  is  now  required  iti  the  floater, 
Mr.  Wright  remarks,  that  if  the  water  be  suffered 
lo  flow  over  the  meadow,  for  the  space  of  many 
days  without  intermission,  a  white  scum  is  gene- 
rated, which  is  found  very  destrudlive  to  the  grass  ; 
and  if  the  water  be  then  taken  off,  and  the  land 
exposed  in  its  wet  state  to  a  severe  frosty  night, 
a  great  part  of  jhe  tender  grass  will  be  cut  off.  In 
Gloucestershire,  two  methods  of  avoiding  these 
injuries  are  pra6tised.  One  is,  to  take  the  water 
off  by  day,  to  prevent  the  scum,  and  to  turn  it  on 
again  at  night,  to  guard  against  the  frost;  the 
other  method  is,  to  take  the  water  off  early  in  the 
morning,  and  if  that  day  be  dry,  to  suffer  it  to  re- 
main off  for  a  few  days  and  nights ;  for  if  the  land 
experiences  only  one  drying  day,  the  frost. at  night 
will  do  little  injury.  The  former  of  these  pradlices, 
where  it  is  found  not  too  troublesome,  is  preferable 
to  the  latter.  About  the  middle  of  this  month, 
the  floater  begins  to  use  the  water  rather  more 
sparingly  than  in  autumn  or  winter,  for  his  chief 
objeA  now  is,  to  encourage  or  force  vegetation. 

In  the  last  week  of  this  month,  if  tlje  precfeding 
management  has  been  good,  there  will  be  a  good 
bite  for  ewes  and  lambs. 

Mr.  Boswell  prescribes  rolling  aft^r  Candlemas. 
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POTATOES. 
This  root  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  the 
farmer  can  cultivate ;  nor  does  the  advantage  of 
it  depend  on  markets  for  selUng  them ;  for  they 
will  pay  a  beneficial  price,  if  given  to  cattle  of  va- 
rious sorts,  or  hogs.  In  Ireland  they  feed  their 
cows  on  them  with  profit.  The  land  designed  for 
potatoes,  I  suppose  to  have  been  ploughed  in  au- 
tumn. They  are  to  be  planted  the  beginning  of 
next  month ;  and,  as  they  afFed  a  good  tilth,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  plough  the  land  this  month, 
preparatory  to  the  planting  earth,  provided  the  wea- 
ther be'dry  enough  :  but  in  the  preparation  for  this, 
us  well  as  for  all  other  crops,  no  ploughing  should 
go  on  while  the  soil  is  at  all  wet. 

As  this  tillage  marks  the  land  designed  for  this 
crop,  it  is  proper  to  caution  those  farmers  who  are 
ynacquainted  with  the  culture  of  it,  against  apply- 
ing too  much  land  to  it*  It  they  have  a  great 
plenty  of  dung  at  command,  they  n)ay  enter 
largely  into  this  husbandry  ;  but  they  should  de- 
termine to  plant  no  more  land  than  can  be  ma-' 
.  nured  at  the  rate  of  25  or  30  large  loads  per  acre ; 
for  one  acre  well  cultivated,  will  pay  better  than 
five,  or  even  ten,  indifferently  managed, 
PARSNIPS. 
Of  all  the  roots  which  a  farmer  can  cultivate,  this 
is  the  most  valuable ;  but  it  demands  a  better  soil 
than  any  other  crop  he  can  put  into  the  ground. 
If  he  has  not  land  of  an  extraordinary  quality,  he 
had  better  not  venture  on  the  attempt.    They  love 
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a  very  deep,  rich,  dry,  sound,  friable,  sandy  loam, 
ploughed  as  deeply  ps  possible,  towards  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  left  for  the  frost  to  pulverize  and 
sweeten.  About  the  12th  of  this  month,  if  the 
weather  be  favourable,  it  will  be  proper  to  sow  and 
harrow  in  five  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  which  will 
come  up  in  about  six  weeks.  In  order  that  the 
young  farmer  may  see'what  inducement  there  is  to 
apply  so  good  a  soil  to  this  use,  I  shall  here  lay 
before  him  a  short  detail  of  advantages,  given  by  a 
considerable  farmer  in  Surrey,  which  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Society  of  Arts. 

**  I  will  now  proceed  to  relate  the  use  I  made  of  this 
root.  In  the  first  place,  I  put  up  l6  hogs  a  fatten- 
ing upon  them.  The  method  I  took  in  giving  them 
to  the  hogs,  was  throwing  the  parsnips  on  the  ground 
whole.  This  I  continued  for  about  a  month,  when 
finding  my  hogs  grow  heavy,  I  observed  they  did 
not  go  on  so  well  with  them  as  at  first.  Upon  this 
I  boiled  the  parsnips,  and  made  wash  of  them : 
thickening  the  wash  with  half  a  bushel  of  barley- 
meal  every  day.  I  gave  it  them  in  a  trough,  and 
continued  this  method  for  two  months,  when  I 
killed  them,  and  found  them  to  be  very  good  meat ; 
Weighing  from  !28  to  33  stone  per  hog.  One  of 
them^  being  very  large,  weighed  58  stone.  The 
neat  value  of  my  hogs,  when  killed,  amounted  to 
52l.  17  s.  4d.  The  whole  ex  pence  of  my  barley 
meal  with' which  I  thickened  the  wash,  amounted 
to3l.  18s.  9d.  ;  of  the  firing  to  boil  them,  at  6d. 
per  day,  ll.  10s. ;    of  a  boy  to  look  after  them  for 

three 
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three  months,  at  6d.  per  day,  2\.  5s.  which  sums^ 
^dded  tp  the  expences  attending  the  parsnips,  prime 
cost  of  the  hpgs,  &c.  amopnts  in  the  whole  to 
35I.  so  that  my  profit  upon  this  article  only,  is  17L 
}Q^.  8d.  Which  remains  tq  be  carried  to  the  ac- 
coant  of  the  parsnips.  Aftpr  my  hogs  were  killed 
I  kept  four  dairy  cows  uppn  the  remainder  of  the 
parsnips  for  three  months,  which,  at  Is.  6d.  pet 
Vfe^k,  amounted  to  31.  12s.;  and  this  sum,  added 
to  the  17I.  16s.  8d.  'before  mentioned,  makes  the 
njcat  profit  on  the  one  acre  of  parsnips  to  be 
21I.  8s.  7d. 

^*  I  must  observe,  that  giving  my  dairy  cows. the 
parsnips,  answered  my  purpose  greatly,  by  increas- 
ing their  milk,  and  making  the  butter  much  richer 
^nd  finer  than  turnips  or  carrots,  which  I  had  given 
them  long  before.  The  manner  in  which  I  gave 
the  parsnips  was,  cutting  them  in  pieces. 

"  Finding  the  parsnips  agree  with  my  hogs  and 
cows  so  well  last  year,  I  now  determined  to  give 
them  to  my  horses ;  and  having  five  that  w^ere 
making  up  for  sale,  I  begun  with  them  by  giving 
them  a  very  few  the  first  week.  I  observed  then 
that  they  agreed  with  them  extremely  weU,  and  I 
therefore  gave  them  a  larger  quantity,  which  made 
them  thrive  very  fast,  and  determined  me  to  con- 
tinue giving  them  the  parsnips,  which  saved  me  a 
great  deal  of  hay,  as  I  found  they  had  occasion  for 
ver)'  little  of  it.  I  kept  them  in  this  manner  for 
ten  weeks,  when  I  sent  them  to  Mr.  Bever's  repo- 
sitory, where  they  were  sold  for  40  guineas  each 

'  horse. 


borse.  The  manner  in.  which  I  gave  them  the  pars- 
nips was,  cutting  them  in  small  pieces  and  thro\Y- 
ing  them  into  the  manger.  I  calculate  the  expence 
half  a  guinea  per  week  for  the  parsnips  for  each 
horse,  which  amounts  to  261.  5s.  to  be  carried  tp  th^ 
account  of  the  parsnips  for  this  year. 

"  At  the  same  time  I  began  fattening  an  ox^ 
which  cost  me  41.  lOs.  froixi  the  plough.  He  \ya$ 
13  weeks  in  fattening,  and  ate  nothing  but  par6nip3 
the  whole  time.  I  then  sold  him  to  Job  Spratley,  a 
butcher  at  Guildford,  for  28. 8d.  per  stone,  weighing 
1 02  stone  61b.  which  amounted  to  ]  3l.  1 4s.  4d.  E^r 
elusive  of  the  above,  he  had  within  him  22  stone  6Ib. 
of  loose  fat,  which  was  more  than  ever  was  knovyn  to 
be  taken  out  of  a  bullock  of  that  weight  in  the  to\m 
of  Guildford,  and  it  was  remarked  by  n)any,  that  finer 
beef  never  was  eaten.  I  mention  these  pafticulare^ 
in  order  to  shew  the  great  use  of  parsnips,  as  I  am 
convinoed  by  experience,  they  are  preferable  to 
carrots  or  turnips.  But  to  proceed  on  in  njy  ac- 
count :  the  profit  upon  this  bullock  amounted  to 
9I.  4s.  4d.  which  I  also  carry  to  the  account  of  the 
parsnips. 

^^  The  remainder  of  my  parsnips  J  gave  to  seven 
dairy  cows  eleven  weeks,  at  Is.  6d.  per  week  e^cb, 
which  amounts  to  51.  15s.  6d.  so  that  the  ne^t 
profit^  (after  dedudling  61.  12s.  per  acre  for  the 
necessary  expences  attending  the  parsnips,  as  per 
the  calculation  for  last  year)  amounts  to  28l.  lOd^ 
besides  a  great  many  of  the  parsnips  that  I  gave  oc- 
casionally 
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casionally  to  my  store-hogs  and  cattle,  which  I  va- 
lued at  3l.  10s/' 

CROP  TREES. 

Cropping  pollard-trees  should  be  finished  this 
month*  Top-wood  is  usually  for  the  tenant's  firing, 
and  it  demands  a  landlord's  attention  to  see  that 
they  do  not,  when  ditching,  convert  young  timber- 
trees  into  pollards,  which  certainly  was  the  origin 
of  all  we  see. 

LAMBING. 

The  flock  will  probably  begin  to  lamb  in  this 
month,  and  there  is  no  business  on  a  form  that 
djcmands  more  care,  attention  and  assiduity.  As 
soon  as  the  farmer  looks  for  the  ewes  beginning  to 
Iamb,  they  ought  every  night  to  be  folded  in  the 
standing  littered  fold,  on  one  side  of  which  there 
should  be  a  small  cottage-hut,  built  to  be  warm, 
with  a  chimney,  and  stove  for  heating  milk,  and  a 
bed  for  the  shepherd  to  lie  down  upon.  Here  he 
is  is  to  sleep  through  the  lambing  season,  that  he 
may  be  ready  to  watch,  assist,  and  tepd,  any  ewes 
that  he  sees  very  near  lambing,  and  if  necessary,  to 
give  the  lamb  some  warm  cows  milk.  Some  of  the 
considerable  Norfolk  farmers  have  these  huts  on  four 
wheels,  to  draw  about  with  the  flock,  wherever 
they  may  be ;  but  to  have  one  littered  and  well- 
sheltered  standing-fold,  on  a  moderate  farm,  and 
two  or  three  conveniently  placed  on  a  large  one,  to 
take  the  flock  to,  without  any  distant  driving,  is  far 
preferable  to  that  method. — See  the  Calendar  for 
OBoler^ 

SHEEF 
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SHEEP  IN  ROUEN. 

Upon  inclosed  farms,  where  the  reserve  of  roueii 
may  be  supposed  to  be  much  greater  than  is  gene-* 
rally  possible  on  flock-farms,  the  sheep,  as  they 
drop  their  lambs,  should  be  drawn  from  tlie  flock 
of  ewes,  and  put  to  this  food,  upon  which  an  en- 
tire reliance  may  be  had  :  and  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  all  turnips  should  be  consumed  this  montti^ 
which  circumstance  will  prove  the  vast  importance 
of  reserved  grass  as  a  succcdaneum* 
COMPOSTS. 

The  following  observations  are  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  a  good  husbandman*  The  farn^er  may  have 
great  advantage  from  composts  ;  whichi  when  they 
consist  of  proper  materials,  and  are  skilfully  mixed^ 
he  may  safely  depend  upon.  Where  a  variety  of 
materials  can  be  had,  they  may  be  laid  as  follows : 
first,  clay  or  strong  earth,  next  soap- ashes,  dung, 
loamy-earth,  lime,  tanners-bark,  green  vegetables 
before  they  run  to  seed,  earth,  soap-ashes^  dung, 
tanners-bark,  earth,  or  as  nnany  of  these  as  can  be 
got :  also  fat-chalk,  sea-weedsj  sea-sand,  and  seve- 
ral others ;  which  may  be  so  mixed,  as  not  only  to 
raise  a  general  fermentation  throughout  the  whole 
compost ;  but  likewise  to  suit  the  nature  of  the 
land  on  which  it  is  intended  to  be  laid.  The 
common  way  is  to  lay  the  several  materials  in 
layers,  one  over  the  other^  till  a  large  heap  is 
raised ;  and  it  is  advised  by  some  authors^  and 
the  pradlice  of  many  farmers  is,  to  make  these 
layers  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness  ;  but 
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this  I  have  found  by  experience  is  wrong.  For 
the  fermentation  raised  in  the  compost  is  not 
strong  enough  to  penetrate  these  thick  layers, 
especially  those  of  clay,  or  strong  earth  ;  for  after 
the  rest  have  sufficiently  fermented,  and  the  com- 
post is  turned,  these  layers  rise  almost  as  whole  a» 
when  first  laid,  and  must  be  broken  by  hand,  to  mix 
them  with  the  rest  of  the  compost ;  whence  arise 
two  inconveniences ;  one,  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pence  of  labour ;  and  the  other,  that  twice  or  thrice 
turning  is  sometimes  necessary  to  dissolve  these 
large  pieces ;  and  as  a  new  fermentation  is  excited 
every  time  the  compost  is  turned,  the  strength  of 
the  manure  is  greatly  wasted  before  it  is  laid  upon 
the  land,  where  it  is  then  incapablfe  of  raising  any 
considerable  fermentation,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  uses  of  manure. 

"  The  best  way,  therefore,  of  making  compost, 
is  not  in  thick  layers;  but  after  the  ground  is 
marked  out  for  the  compost,  to  lay  the  several  ma- 
terials, after  being  well  broken,  in  heaps  round  the 
space  marked  out  for  the  compost-heap ;  and  to 
place  a  man  between  each  two  heaps,  to  throw  the 
manure  spreading  upon  that  space.  In  this  man- 
ner the  compost-heap  will  soon  be  raised  to  the  in- 
tended height,  and  the  several  sorts  of  manure 
being  thus  well  mixed,  the  whole  will  soon  begin 
to  ferment,  and  will  incorporate  as  fully  in  two 
months,  as  the  same  manures,  placed  in  layers  in  the 
usual  way,  will  in  four  or  five.  The  owner,  there- 
fore, in  making  such  compost,  should  not  prepare 

them 
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them  too  long  before  they  are  laid  upon  the  hind  ; 
otherwise  they  will  be  much  wasted,  and  their  best 
parts  evaporated. 

"  Composts  prepared  in  this  manner  need  not 
be  turned,  or  at  most  not  above  once.  If  the  fer- 
mentation •  is  observed  to  abate  too,  soon,  make 
holes  with  a  pole,  from  the  top  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  heap,  upon  which  throw  urine, 
or  the  running  of  a  dunghill,  which  will  fill 
the  holes,  force  through  the  whole  substance  of 
the  compost,  and  soon  complete  the  fermenta- 
tion. 

"  Such  a  compost,  by  duly  proportioning  the 
ingredients,  may  be  made  to  suit  any  sort  of  land, 
and  is  excellent  for  meadow  or  pasture  grounds. 
A  way  to  improve  these,  is  to  cut  them  five 
or  six  inches  deep  with  the  five-coultered  cutting- 
plough,  or  scarificator,  which  cuts  the  surface 
in  slips  four  or  five  inches  asunder,  but  does  not 
raise  or  turn  them.  This  cutting  of  the  roots 
of  the  grass,  and  the  manure  laid  on  at  the 
same  time,  sinking  into  these  incisions  made 
by  the  coulters,  causes  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the' herbage,  and  also  makes  such 
grass-grounds  produce  much  more  than  they  did 
before.  But  here  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  cutting 
the  ground  first,  and  then  laying  on  the  manure, 
makes  a  greater  improvement  than  manuring 
first  and  then  cutting  ;  and  both  are  superior 
to  manuring  and  not  cutting;  all  which  have 
been    proved    by    experiments.  '    The    cutting- 

H  2  plough 
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plough  is  used  with  success  upon  clay-grounds, 
loams,  and  gravels ;  but  in  very  strong  grounds, 
the  coulters  are  apt  to  be  thrown  out  of  their  work 
by  stones  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  proper  to  use  the 
cutting-plough  where  stones  abound- 

<'  In  such  composts,  where  it  is  intended  to.  use 
a  large  proportion  of  earth,  that  lies  at  a  consi- 
'  derable  distance  from  the  homestead,  to  save  the 
double  carriage  of  it  to  and  from  the  compost  heap, 
the  dung  and  other  materials  may  be  carried  to 
a  headland  of  the  field  to  be  manured,  and  there 
mixed  into  a  compost. 

•  «  The  best  situation  for  a  compost,  is  upon 
level  ground ;  or  if  made  upon  a  descent,  a  trench 
should  be  cut  on  the  lower  side  to  receive  the  run- 
ning of  the  heap,  which  is  some  of  the  best  part  of 
it,  and  should  from  time  to  time  be  thrown  up 
again,  which  will  quicken  the  fermentation. 

"  The  richest  composts   may  be  made  in  the 
farm-yard,   which    should   be  made  deepening  all 
round,  from  the  sides  to  the  middle,  in  form  of  a 
hojlow  ditch  or  bason.     When  the  yard  is  made  in 
this  form,  little  of  the  urine  or  liquid  part  of  the 
manure   can    run   off  or  be  wasted.     When  the 
dung  is  tarried  from  the  stables,  cow-houses,  &c. 
into  the  farm-yard,  it  should  not  be  thrown  care- 
lessly in  heaps,  each  sort  by  itself,  but  carried  in 
carts   or   wheel -barrows,   and  laid   regularly,   and 
spread   all   over  the  yard.     Upon  this  shoukl  be 
spread  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  mud,  the  scoweringsof 
ditches   and   ponds,  green  vegetables  before  they 
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run  to  seed,  and  other  such  materials  as  are  most 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  to  be  manured 
with  them.  The  racks  and  cribs,  out  of  which  the 
cattle  are  foddered,  should  be  frequently  moved 
over  the  yard,  that  tlie  ofFal,  straw,  and  hay  may 
be  ^equally  dispersed,  and  trod  in  by  the  cattle. 
This  method  of  spreading  the  dung  and  other 
materials  being  continued,  the  whole  will  be  in- 
corporated with  the  urine  of  the  cattle,  and  make 
an  extraordinary  rich  compost. 

"  The  only  inconveniency  of  this  kind  of  com- , 
post,  is  its  being  filled  with  the  seeds  of  weeds, 
from  the  earth,  mixed  with  it,  the  hay,  straw,  and 
dung  of  the  cattle.  It  is  therefore  a  manure  best 
suited  to  grass-grounds,  and  to  such  arable  lands  as 
are  to  be  hoed,  as  turnips,  cabbages,  carrots,  pota- 
toes, beans,  &c.  as  these  weeds  will  in  great  mea- 
sure be  destroyed  by  good  hoeing." 

LIME. 

The  lime-kiln  may  be  kept  burning  through  all 
this  month,  and  lime  carted  and  spread  whenever 
the  carts  can  move  without  damage  to  wet  soils. 
Hiis  may  be  done  on  dry  land  at  all  times. 
MARUNG 

May  go  CHI  profitably  through  all  this  month. 
In  January,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  methods  of 
one  who  had  marled  more  than  most  men;  and 
here  I  shall  note  some  opinions  of  another  excel- 
lent farmer^  who  occupied  1200  acres^  and  marled 
much  of  it, 

h3  '^  From 
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"  From  different  trials  of  my  own,  at  a  very 
great  ex  pence,  and  the  observations  I  have  made 
on  my  neighbours'  and  the  Norfolk  farmers'  man- 
ner of  improving  light  sandy  lands,  by  clay  and 
marie,  I  am  clearly  convinced,  that  about  seventy 
square  yards*  is  the  properest  quantity  to.be 
laid  upon  an  acre  of  land,  pole  measure.  If  more 
be  laid  on,  the  longer  it  will  be  before  it  incorpo- 
rate with  the  soil,  and  of  course,  the  longer  before 
any  benefit  can  be  received  from  it.  I  once  saw  an 
instance,  where  a  farmer  laid  on  120  loads,  or 
square  yards  per  acre,  and  gave  this  reason  for  it, 
that  the  land  was  so  poor,  he  was  sure  he  could 
not  hurt  it.  But  the  consequence  of  it  was,  that 
after  an  expence  that  would  have  purchased  the 
fee-simple  of  the  land,  I  could  not  see,  for  many 
years,  that  he  had  done  it  any  good,  as  it  produced 
no  better  (if  so  good)  crops,  as  lands  by  the  side  of 
it  that  had  not  been  clayed  at  all,  but  otherwise 
farmed  the  same.  It  has  now,  however,  evidently, 
the  advantage  of  the  other  lands,  having  been  done 
above  twenty  years. 

'^  This  trial  was  in  the  middle  of  a  shiftable  field, 
where,  by  the  course  of  husbandry,  two  crops  are 
taken  to  one  summer  tilth  ;  and,  where  this  is  the 
case,  claying,  &c.  seldom  (or  never  I  might  say) 
answers    the    expence :   for  claying  and  marling 

*  A  square  yard  is  as  much  as  is  generally  carried  for  a  load. 

being 
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being  only  a  first,  or  beginning  of  improvement  *, 
by  going  on  dire<ftly  with  a  course  of  ploughing, 
which  cannot  well  be  avoided  in  shiftable  fields,  it 
is  often  buried  and  lost  before  it  mix  properly  with 
the  soil,  especially  if  turned  in  too  deep  the  first 
earth,  of  which  great  care  should  be  taken.  I 
would  therefore  recommend  daying  or  marling  only 
upon  inclosed  lands,  unless  where  large  breadths 
lie  together,  that  can  be  farmed  in  any  manner  the 
occupier  pleases ;  and  in  that  case  (as  well  as  in 
inclosures,)  I  would  advise  that  the  lands  should  be 
laid  down  with  clover,  rye-grass,  and  trefoil,  the 
spring  12  month  before  laying  on  the  clay  or  marie, 
and  to  remain  at  least  six  months  after  it,  that  it 
may  have  time  to  sink  and  eat  itsdf  into  the  flag 
before  it  is  ploughed  up,  and  then  there  will  be 
little  or  no  danger  in  losing  it,  as  it  will  already  be 
in  some  measure  incorporated  with  the  soil. 

^^  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  break  all  the 
lumps,  and  get  it  fine  by  repeated  harrowings  and 
rollings,  and  having  all  the  stones  picked  and  car* 
riedaway,  that  the  grass  may  get  through  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  stock  to  be  grazing  upon  it,  which  is 
the  great  and  finishing  improvement ;  for,  as  I  ob- 
served above,  claying  or  marling  seldom  or  never 
answers  where  you  go  on  immediately  with  a  course 
of  ploughing  in  the  John-Trott  way. 

**  In  my  opinion,  as  much,  or  more,  depends  on 


*  Aq  exceQcQt  obserratioD.    The  v^hole  paper  is  full  of  truly 
j^&iCdl  knowledge.    J,  Y. 
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the  managemeht  of  lands  after  claying  or  nsarling', 
than  in  the  mere  laying  it  on,  which,  however,  is 
very  expensive,  and  therefore  a  very  persuasive  ai'- 
gument  in  favour  of  that  sort  of  management  that 
will  be  the  most  likely  to  make  it  lasting. 

''  Little  need  be  said  about  the  different  quality 
of  clay  or  marie,  as  every  one  must  be  content  to 
use  suc^  as  is  foiind  on  his  own  premises,  for  I 
never  heard  of  any  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk  or 
•Norfolk  that  would  answer  long  carriage  *  :  clay 
that  is  freest  from  sand  and  marie,  that  is  soft  and 
greasy,  are  certainly  the  moat  valuable  ;  and  even 
blue  clay,  that  is  condemned  by  most  farmers,  I 
have  found  to  answer  very  well  on  light  sands,  but 
they  generally  lie  at  too  great  a  distance  from  each 
other  to  be  prudently  got  together. 

^^  Where  there  are  different  sorts  of  m<u]ure 
equally  convenient  upon  the  same  premises,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case,  viz.  pure  clay,  white  soapy 
clay  marie,  clay  with  much  marie  in  it,  loamy  day 
and  cork ;  I  should  certainly  prefer  the  former  for 
light  sandy  lands ;  on  sands  of  a  stronger  nature, 
that  have  a  mixture  of  loam  with  them,  I  should 
chuse  the  soapy  marie,  or  that  mixed  with  clay 
marie,  whichever  was  most  convenient  5;  but  any  of 
the  inferior  ones  must  be  used,  rather  than  submit 
to  long  carriage,  especially  on  a  large  scale, 

*  In  the  county  of  Kent  I  have  seen  a  sort  of  marlc  that  the 
Essex  farmers  buy,  which,  after  being  sent  many  miles  by  water, 
I  am  informed  they  find  answers  carr}'ing  five  or  six  miles  by 
land. 
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,  ^^  In  point  of  the  expences,  the  first  is  the  Jili^ 
ing,  which,  including  spreading,  is  25s.  a  hundred, 
or  2^d.  a  load,  with  an  allowance  by  some  farmew 
of  2s.  6d.  by  others  of  3s.  for  opening  the  pit,  and 
Is.  a  load  for  all  the  large  stones  they  throw  oat 
at  the  time  of  filling ;  the  farmer  to  find  drifts  and 
stakes,  for  letting  down  what  they  cairthe^/iir, 

''  The  team  must  consist  of  four  strong  trace 
horses,  and  two  shaft  horses,  which,  for  such 
strong  work,  must  have  very  high  keeping*  I  can- 
not therefore  lay  their  labour  at  less  than  2s.  a  day 
each*,  and  the  carter  at  Is.  fid.  a  day,  which,  sap- 
posing  they  carry,  one  day  with  another  (allowing 
for  wet  weather  and  hindrance  by  accidents,  &c.), 
30  loads  a  day,  will  be  about  5|d.  per  load  more» 
making  in  the  whole  7|d.  a  load  for  filling,  cart- 
ing, and  spreading. 

*^  As  farmers  differ  in  opinion  about  the  quan- 
tity that  should  be  laid  upon  an  acre,  some  prefer- 
ing  80  loads,  and  others  70,  I  will  take  the  medium^ 
^nd  say. 


*  Two  shillings  a  day  for  a  cart  and  horse  may  be  thougbt  a 
Jiigb  price,  but  V!hctk  it  is  coneldered  that  he  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
ivortb  201.  I  believe  no  person  in  his  senses  would  lead  another 
such  a  horse,  pay  keeping,  shoeing,  and  farrier,  and  run  the  ha- 
zard of  his  being  spoiled  by  being  whipped  aqd  strained  SO  times 
a  day  out  of  a  clay  pit,  for  less  money. 


Serenty- 
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Serentj-five  loads^  M^hich^  at  7|d.  a  load^  Is^  per 

acre,     -------    £.2    8    5j 

Harrowing  and  rolling  several  times^  to  pulverize 
and  spread  it  equally  on  the  surface,  per 
acre, Ol6 

Wear  and  tear  of  carts  and  harness,  including  ac- 
cidents, at  a  farthing  per  load,  per  acre,    -        0    16^ 

Loss  of  seed,  as  it  should  always  be  laid  upon  a 
layer,  and  be  some  months  before  it  is 
ploughed  in,  per  acre,    -        -       '^-        -        0     10 

SAINFOIN. 
*'  The  sowing  of  sainfoin  seed  ought  never  to  be 
deferred  longer  than  the  beginning  of  March,  but 
it  is  still  better  to  complete  this  work  in  February,  as 
there  is  generally  at  that  time  a  degree  of  moisture  in 
the  ground  sufficient  to  accelerate  the  vegetation  of 
the  plants ;  whereas,  if  the  seed  were  sown  at  a  later 
period,  and  a  dry  spring  should  take  place,  great 
part  of  it  would  never  vegetate,  and  that  which  did 
grow,  would  be  liable  to  be  destroyed  in  its  infan- 
tine state  by  the  fly." — Bannister. 
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BARLEY. 
This  is  the  proper  month  for  getting  seed-barley 
into  the  ground.  Crops  later  sown  may  be  very  bene- 
ficial^ but,  if  all  circumstances  were  equal,  the  March- 
sown  would  be  superior  to  any  at  a  later  season^ 
whi(^  is  here  the  comparative  point  of  consequence. 
This  grain  is  sown  after  various  preparations.  Tur- 
nips are  the  most  xommon,  which  root  will  not 
last  for  feeding  any  cattle,  with  propriety,  upon  the 
average  of  seasons,  longer  than  the  beginning  of 
this  month  :  so  that  the  turnip-land  barley  must  be 
sown  on  one  earth,  or  the  season  be  absolutely  lost ; 
for  April  and  May  sowings  are  inferior.  I  am  not  here 
asserting,  that  April  is  a  month  improper  for  sowing 
barley,  I  know  the  contrary  from  experience ;  but 
if  soil,  ploughings,  manuring,  water-furrowing,  &c. 
are  equal,  a  March-sowing  will  exceed  an  April 
one,  on  an  average  of  several  years,  by  four  bushels 
in  the  crop.  Saying,  therefore,  that  barleys  in  cer- 
tain places,  sown  in  April  and  May,  yield  great 
crops,  is  saying  little,  unless  it  be  added  at  the 
same  time,  what  parallel  success  other  crops  had 
sown  in  March.  Neither  do  I  ventui-e  to  insinuate, 
that  all  March-sown  crops  will  be  successful.  One 
great  point  in  putting  in  most  crops,  but  barley  par- 
ticularly, is  to  have  the  land  dry.  March  may  pass 
away  without  a  single  ploughing  season  for  wet 

lands 
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lands  in  the  whole  month.  In  such  a  case  barley 
cannot  be  sown  ;  but  still  this  is  not  in  reference  to 
a  particular  pradlice,  tut  to  a  general  maxim  in 
husbandry.  Ploughs  ought  never  to  work  if  the 
land  be  wet ;  consequently,  advice  to  sow  barley  in 
March  must  always  be  under  the  proviso  that  the 
land  is  dry  enough  for  ploughing. 

Summer-land  barley,  on  clay,  or  other  heavy 
soils,  should  be  sown  on  one  earth,  in  the  first 
dry  ploughing  season,  whether  in  February  or 
Mardi.  In  some  clay  countries,  the  farmers  have  a 
good  system  of  barley  culture*  They  sumnier^fal- 
low  their  land,  and  lay  it  up  on  three  feet  ridges, 
well  water-furrowed  for  the  winter.  In  a  hard  frost 
they  carry  on  their  dung,  and  leave  it  in  heaps  till 
sowing  time,  when  they  spread  before  the  ploughs. ' 
This  is  good  husbandry.  It  i^  conducted  upon  the 
same  principle,  upon  beans,  pease,  tare,  potatoe,  or 
carrot  land :  all  which  crops  are  taken  up  in  autumn, 
.and  the  land  ploughed  after  them,  on  to  the  ridge, 
and  well  water-furrowed,  ready  for  spring-sow- 
ing. The  great  point  is,  to  have  the  soil,  pre- 
vious to  the  crop,  in  such  good  order,  that  no 
other  spring  tillage  than  the  seed  earth  may  be  ne- 
cessary. 

The  most  profitable  way  of  cultivating  barley, 
is  to  throw  it  into  a  regular  course,  preparatory 
to  the  clover.  For  instance :  1 .  Turriips  ;  2.  Bar- 
ley ;  3.  Clover;  4,  Wheat.  Or,  !•  Cabbages; 
2.  Barley  ;  3.  Clover  ;  4.  Wh^at,  Another  ;  1* 
Fallow;     *,   Barley;      3.   Clover;    4.  Wheat* 

What^ 
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Whatever  variations  may  arise  in  the  Crops,  still 
barley  must  always  follow  either  an  ameliorating 
crop  or  a  fallow,  and  in  many  cases  be  followed  by 
clover.  In  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  unac-^ 
quainted  with  clover,  this  latter  reasoning  may  ap- 
pear bad ;  but  that  can  only  arise  from  false  ideas 
of  the  use  of  clover.  Let  good  grass  lands  be  ever 
so  plentiful,  they  will  in  no  case  be  found  to  pre- 
clude the  use  of  clover. 

Thus  far  the  culture  of  barley  has  been  treated, 
for  the  use  of  those  farmers  who  adhere  to  the 
common  management  of  spring-ploughing.  It  is 
necessary  always  to  keep  in  mind,  that  the  system 
mentioned  last  month,  of  avoiding  spring-plough- 
ings,  is  applicable  to  many  cases, 

BARLEY  AFTER  TURNIPS. 
If  the  turnips  were  not  drawn  and  carted,  or  not 
eaten  by  sheep,  in  time  enough  to  allow  sowing 
with  barley  in  February ;  or  if  the  farmer  does  not 
^prove  of  sowing  this  grain  early,  by  reason  of  the 
quality  of  his  soil ;  in  these  cases,  March  may  be 
the  principal  period  of  his  barley-sowing.  As  the 
fields  are  cleared,  much  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  state  and  temper  of  the  surface ;  for  turnips 
are  ventured  on  so  many  soils  that  are  not  entirely 
fit  for  then),  that  difficulties  often  occur  at  the  time 
when  it  is  proper  to  stir  for  the,  spring-corn  that  i» 
to  succeed.  The  season  is  no\v  so  far  advanced,. 
that  it  may  be  unsafe  to  trust  to  such  smart  frosts 
ensuing,  as  shall  have  any  effedl  in  palverizing  the 
soil.     Upon  all  clays,  and  loams  of  any  degree  of 

tenacity. 
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tenacity,  which  have  been  sheep-fed  lately,  the  sur- 
face may  be  firm  and  trodden.  The  degree  will  dc- 
pend  upon  the  weather  that  has  taken  place,  whe- 
ther wet  ot  dry;  but  if  the  farmer  has  a  strong  and 
heavy  hoe  in  his  hand,  or  a  spade,  he  will  easily 
perceive  whether  or  not  the  temper  of  the  surface 
will  let  the  scarifier  work  efFe6tually.  In  this  re- 
s|ied!,  more  attention  is  necessary  now  than  in  Fe- 
bruary, as  the  advanced  state  of  the  season  has 
lessened  his  -chance  of  frosts,  which  are  more  ef- 
fedlive  in  giving  friability  than  any  other  circum- 
stance. If  this  tool  works  well,  or  is  likely  to  work 
well  by  the  20th,  its  use  should  preclude  the 
plough  ;  but  if,  from  the  state  of  the  surface, 
compared  with  that  of  the  soil,  at  the  depth  of  five 
inches,  it  appears  that  a  ploughing  is  really  neces^ 
sary,  in  such  case,  the  prudent  farmer  will,  of 
course,  give  it.  His  grand  objedi^,  in  this  exami- 
nation, is  to  avoid  turning  down  a  surface  which  is 
in  a  friable  state,  and  -bringing  up  another^  which 
will  harden,  by  north-east  winds,  into  clods  of 
brick,  as  they  are  sometimes  called.  Let  him-only 
have  the  circumstance  in  contemplation,  and  he 
will  then  be  guarded,  on  one  hand^  against  being 
wedded  to  customaiy  tillage,  and,  on  the  other, 
against  being  too  ready  to  trust  to  new  methods,  of 
which  he  may  have  had  little  or  no  experience^ 
It  must,  however,  at  all  events,  be  prudent  to 
make  a  trial  in  every  field,  as  the  result  will  bring 
more  cohvidion  than  any  previous  reasonings. 
Such   trials  may  be  made,  whether  he  sows  his 

^  barley 
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barley  broad-cast  or  drilled.  He  should  keep  ia 
recoIlc6lion,  that  if  the  last  earth  for  the  turnips 
turned  down  a  manuring,  it  is  better  situated  for 
safety  against  sun  and  wind,  than  if  brought  to  the 
surface  by  a  new  ploughing ;  that  it  lies  where  the 
barley-roots  will  find  it;  and  that  the  urine  of  the 
sheep  sunk,  in  the  soil,  is  less  liable  to  evaporaticm 
without  than  with  ploughing. 

BARLEY  AFTER  FALLOW. 

If  the  weather,  in  February,  prevented  sowing 
the  fallows  with  this  grain,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion in  what  manner  to  execute  it  now.  Here 
ploughing  should  certainly  be  rejeded.  These 
fallows  have  had  the  frosts  of  the  whole  winter, 
and  must  necessarily  be  fit  for  scarifying  or  scuf- 
fling. It  is  the  same  with  all  land  ploughed  before 
winter;  such  as  tare,  bean,  and  pea-stubbles;  and 
also  with  turnipJands  that  were  cleared  and  plough-, 
ed  early.  In  all  such  cases  the  use  of  these  imple- 
ments may  safely  be  adopted. 

DRILLING  BARLEY. 

Quere.  Whether  the  importance  of  this  prac- 
tice does  not  increase  as  the  season  advances  ? 
Barley  put  into  the  ground  in  February,  has  the 
start  of  many  seed-weeds,  which  might  vegetate 
as  quickly  as  the  crop,  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
or  in  April.  In  the  former  case,  broad-cast  crops 
might  be  clean  in  fields,  which,  if  sown  in  the  two 
latter  months,  might  be  much  more  subjedl  to  the 
depredation  of  weeds ;  if  so,  the  drill  will,  in  this 
respedl,  be  of  great  use.     It  is  a  dreadful  spe£lacle 

which 
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which  some  distridls  exhibit,  of  crops,  yellow 
firooi  the  quantity  of  charlock.  To  free  drilled 
com  from  such  enemies,  is  much  easier  than  to 
weed  broad- cast  crops. 

SEED-BARLEY. 

Increase  the  quantity  of  seed -barley  as  the  season 
advances*  Early-sown  crops  have  more  time  to 
tiller  than  late-sown  ones.  If  three  bushels  be  the 
quantity  in  February,  three  and  a  half  should  be 
flown  the  end  of  March. 

•'  The  season  of  sowing  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Northern  Botanic  School,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  foliation  of  vegetables ;  for  which  idea,  the 
following  table  will  be  of  use. 

"  As  I  do  not  know  that  any  thing  of  this  kind 
has  ever  been  published  in  England,  I  will  subjoia 
the  order  of  the  leafing  of  some  trees  and  shrubs^ 
as  observed  by  me  (Mr.  Stillingfleet)  in  Norfolk, 
anno  1755. 


1.  Honey -suckliey 

January  15" 

2.  GooscbeiTv,         -         * 

Marc^h  11 

3.'  Currant,         -»          ■-• 

11 

4.  Elder,       .         -         ^ 

11 

5.  Birch,         -           ^           - 

-»         April    1 

6.  Weeping-willow, 

1 

7.  Rasberry, 

3 

8.  Bramble, 

3 

9.  Brier,         -         -         - 

4 

10.  Plumb,        -         -         • 

-       -           6 

11,  Apricot, 

6 

12*  Peach,         -         *         - 

6 

13.  Fil- 
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13.  Filberd.  -         .          .          .        April  7 

14.  Sallow,  -         -         -         -         .             y 

15.  Alder,  -----             7 
iS.  Sycamore,  -          -          -          •            g 

17.  Elm,         -----  10 

18.  Quince,       -----  lO 

19.  Marsh  Elder,       -         -         -         .  11 

20.  Wych  Elm,         -         -          -         .  12 
2J.  Qaicken-tree,          -           -            -  13 

22.  Hornbeam,         -         -  -  -  13 

23.  Apple-tree,       -         -  -  -  14 

24.  Abele,         -.       -         -         -    '    .  16 

25.  Chesnut,  -  -  -  -  16 

26.  Willow,  -  -  -  -  17 

27.  Oak^         -         -         -  -  ,  18 

28.  Lime,         -         •         •          -  -  18 

29.  Maple,         -         -         -         -  -  19 
3a.  Walnut,  -            -           -  -  2  c 

31.  Plane,         -----  21 

32.  Black  Poplar,       -         -         -         -  21 

33.  Beech,      -         -         -  -  ,  21 

34.  Acacia  Robinia,  --  -  -  21 

35.  Ash,         -  -  -  -         •  22 

36.  Carolina  Poplar,  -  -  -  22 
"  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  the  conformity  be- 
tween vegetation  and  the  arrival  of  certain  birds  of 
passage.  I  will  give  one  instance,  as  marked  dowh 
in  a  diary  kept  by  me  in  Norfolk,  in  the  year  1765. 
April  the  16th,  young  figs  appear;  the  17th  of 
the  same  month  the  cuckoo  sings.  Now  the  word 
xoxxu^  signifies  a  cuckoo^  and  likewise  the  young 

I  fig; 
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fig  ;  and  the  reason  given  for  it  ts,  that  in  Greece 
they  appeared  together.  I  will  just  add,  that  the 
same  year  I  first  found  the  cuckoo-flower  to  Wow 
the  19th  of  April. 

*^  To  the  instance  of  coincidence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  cuckoo,  and  the  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  in 
Greece  and  England,  I  will  here  add  some  coin- 
cidences of  the  like  nature  in  Sweden  and  Eng- 
land. 

"  Linnaeus  says,  that  the  wood-anemone  blows 
from  the  arrival  of  the  swallow :  in  my  diary  for 
the  year  1755,  I  find  the  swallow  appeared  April 
the  6th,  and  the  wood-anemone  was  in  blow  the 
10th  of  the  same  month.  He  says,  that  the  marsh- 
roarygold  blows  when  the  cuckoo  sings  :  according 
to  my  diary,  the  marsh-marygold  was  in  blow  April 
the  7th,  and  the  same  day  the  euckoo  song  *.** 

OATS. 
White  oats  should  be  sown  now,  in  preference 
to  any  other  season ;  and,  in  the  general  conduA 
of  them,  the  farmer  should,  by  all  means,  avoid 
the  common  error  of  sowing  them  after  other  corn 
crops,  by  which  they  exhaust  the  land.  They  should 
always  receive  the  same  preparation  as  barley  ;  nor 
ought  a  good  husbandman  to  think  of  their  not 
paying  him  as  well  for  such  attention  as  that  crop. 
It  is  a  very  mistaken  idea,  to  suppose  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  sow  barley  on  land  in  good  order  than 
oats,     I  am,  from  divers  experiments,  inclined  to 


Slillingdeet 

think^ 
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tbink,  that  oats  ^ill  equal,  and  in  many  cases  ex- 
ceed barley.  The  superior  quantity  of  the  pro- 
duce will  ever  be  found  to  mpre  than  answer  the 
inferiority  of  the  price  ;  which,  however,  some^- 
times  exceeds  that  of  barley. 

What  good  reasons  are  to  be  offered,  for  sowing 
oats  on  land  in  such  bad  order  that  barley  is  not 
to  be  ventDred  in,  I  know  not.  The  common  ar- 
gument is  their  hardiness,  which  will  give  a  mid* 
dling  produce,  about  sufficient  to  pay  expences, 
and  leave  a  trifling  profit,  when  no  other  crop  will 
do  the  like.  But  this  is  only  proving  them  to  be 
assistants  of  bad  husbandry  ;  nor  is  such  a  paltry 
profit,  granting  false  premises  (for  I  am  well  per- 
suaded that  common  oat  crops,  among  bad  farmers^ 
are  but  so  much  loss),  an  objedl  that  ever  ought  to 
influence  good  husbandmen.  Why  should  a  good 
farmer  be  at  all  solicitous  to  gain  10s.  an  acre  pro<^ 
fit  by  oats  after  barley,  &c.  ?  Suppose  his  course 
to  be,  I.  Turnips;  2. Barley;  3.  Oats:  or,  1*  Fal- 
low ;  2.  Wheat ;  3.  Oats :  in  either  of  these  courses^ 
or  in  any  other,  where  the  oats  follow  another  crop 
of  com,  the  profit  of  them  must  be  small.  What 
comp^ison  with  sowing  clover  with  the  barley, 
which  will  pay  far  more  profit,  and  at  the  sam^ 
time  prepare,  in  the  best  manner,  for  that  most 
beneficial  crop,  wheat  ?  What  but  a  fallow,  or  ^ 
fallow  crop,  can  succeed  the  oats  ?  How  unpror 
Stable,  compared  to  the  clover  system  ! 

For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  but  recommend  that 
oats   should  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as 

1 2  barley. 
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barley,  and  never  sown  unless  the  land  be  in  proper 
order  for  barley,  or  to  sow  them  after  a  falfoir 
crop,  and  clover  with  them,  in  the  same  manner 
as  barley. 

OATS  AFTER  TURNIPS,  Sec. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  on  bar- 
ley,  are  equally  applicable  if  oats  be  sown.  And 
the  farmer  should,  in  the  distribution  of  his  farm, 
consider  which  of  these  two  crops  is  likely  to  pay 
him  best.  This  will  very  much  depend  on  his  soil. 
Warm  forward  sands  yield  as  many  quarters  of 
barley,  perhaps,  as  of  oats ;  but  upon  various  other 
soils,  the  produce  of  oats,  compared  with  that  of 
barley,  will  be  as  4  to  3,  and  on  some  as  5  to  3. 
He  should  also  take  into  consideration,  the  greater 
steadiness  of  price  which  oats  have  for  many  years 
yielded,  in  comparison  of  the  price  of  barley;  cir- 
cumstances which  may  reasonably  induce  him  to 
sow  them  in  a  larger  proportion  than  is  common 
among  his  neighbours.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  they  exhaust  more. 
OATS  ON  LAYS. 

It  is  very  common  husbandry  to  put  in  oats  on 
one  ploughing  of  old  grass,  and  on  layers  of  shorter 
duration.  The  method  is  to  plough  the  land  be- 
fore the  frosts,  and  jto  dibble  in  the  spring,  as  soon 
as  the  weather  is  diy  enough ;  but  the  soil  must, 
from  its  nature,  or  from  rolling,  be  in  such  temper 
as  to  permit  the  holes  to  stand,  and  riot  to  moulder 
in,  when  the  dibble  is  removed.  In  some  cases, 
the  safe  way  is,  to  plough,  roll,  and  dibble  imme- 
diately* 
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diately.  But  in  very  many  cases  (possibly  in  all), 
it  is  better  to  put  pease  in,  on  light  land,  beans  on 
stiff  soils,  and  to  follow  these  with  oats  or  wheat, 
according  to  circumstances.  I  have  known  oats, 
which  had  produced  inferior  crops,  followed  by  oats 
again  the  next  year,  and  produce  largely,  which 
proved  that  they  wanted  tilth.  Pease  or  beans  will 
rather  improve  than  exhaust  land,  when  put  in  thus 
in  la}'ers  :  whereas,  two  crops  of  oats  will  scourgQ 
the  land  too  much. 

Let  it,  however,  be  well  remembered,  that  these 
observations  are  made  (so  far  as  they  relate  to  old 
grass),  on  the  supposition  that  the  farmer  will  not, 
or  is  not  allowed,  to  pare  and  bum,  a  method  vastly 
superior,  and  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  pradlicable. 
CLOVER. 

There  are  several  methods  of  sowing  this  seed, 
which  is  feo  profitable  upon  almost  every  farm,  that 
it  must  be  had  if  possible. 

1st,  In  the  drill-husbandry,  it  may  be  sown 
and  harrowed  in,  at  the  time  the  barley  is  sown 
broad-cast ;  a  pair  of  light  harrows  at  the  same 
time  following  the  drill-machine,  to  cover  the  clo- 
ver-seed. 

2dly,  It  is  sown  before  the  roller,  when  the  bar- 
ley is  four  inphes  high. 

3dly,  It  is  hand  or  horse-hoed  in,  when  the  corn 
receives  either  of  those  operations,  if  the  farmer  is 
in  the  pradlice  of  giving  them. 

These  are  the  methods  mo»t  commonly,  used. 
J  3  Mr, 
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Mr^  Ducket  drilled  the  seed  in  the  dame  drills  as 
the  barley,  but  that  way  is  very  uncommon. 

Another  way  I  have  known,  has  been  that  of 
scarifying  the  barley -stubble  in  harvest  on  light 
soils,  and  sowing  the  seed  alone  then. 

Of  these  methods,  the  first  is  the  surest  for  a 
crop,  and  the  most  to  be  recommended,  notwith- 
standing the  admitted  evil  which  sometimes  takes 
place  in  a  wet  season,  of  the  clover  growing  so 
luxuriantly  as  to  damage  the  barley.  The  second 
succeeds  well,  if  rain  /ollows  in  due  time,  and 
would  pei*haps  generally  succeed,  if  the  farmer  ven- 
tured to  harrow  it  in,  which  he  might  safely  do. 
In  the  third  method  it  often  succeeds,  but  it  also 
often  fails,  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  many  cases,  to 
hoe  the  barley. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  clover  which  the 
farmer  sows,  he  has  several  considerations  to  go- 
vern his  determination.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  in 
many  situations,  and  on  many  farms,  as  profitable 
a  crop  as  any  other  he  commonly  reaps.  On  tole- 
rably good  land,  he  may  expeft,  at  two  mowings, 
three  tons  of  hay ;  on  good,  three  and  a  half,  and 
even  four.  Or,  if  he  applies  it  to  soiling  his  teams, 
for  want  of  lucerne,  the  produce  in  a  different  way 
is  equally  striking.  This  produce  is  also  gained  at 
a  very  cheap  rate ;  cheaper  than  he  gets  any  other 
crop.  Add  to  this,  that  it  forms  an  excellent  pre- 
paration for  either  beans  or  wheat.  Still,  however, 
the  quantity  to  be  sown  will  depend  in  some  mea- 
sure on  his  having  lucerne,  sainfoin,  or  a  great 

plenty 
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plenty  of  meadow-bnd.  If  he  is  deficient  in  these, 
it  becomes  more  than  UBeful,  it  is  essentjaU 

The  unfortunate  circumstance  which  attends 
dover,  is  its  being  extremely  apt  to  fail^  in  distri<Sis 
where  it  has  been  long  a  common  article  ot  culti- 
vation. The  land,  to  use  the  farmer's  term,  be- 
comes sick  of  it.  After  harvest  he  has  a  fine  plant, 
but  by  March  or  April,  half,  or  perhaps  more  of  it 
is  dead.  This  makes  a  new  course  of  crops  neces- 
sary. Instead  of  its  occurring  once  in  four  years, 
in  the  common  Norfolk  course,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  sow  it  only  in  the  second  round  alter- 
nately, beans  after  barley  in  one  course,  and  then 
clover  in  the  next.  This  has  been  found  to  an^ 
swer.  This  observation,  however,  should  be  made 
not  without  observing,  that  on  a  farm  at  Mor- 
den  in  Surrey,  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  by  means  of 
deeper  ploughing  than  common,  and  ample  ma«- 
nuring,^  succeeded  well  with  clover  every  third  year 
in  this  course : 

1.  Beans, 

2.  Wheat, 

3.  Clover, 

on  land  that  was  said  to  be  sick  of  it,  though 
sown  before  only  once  in  four  years.  I  viewed  his 
crops  in  that  new  course  during  three  rounds,  and 
never  saw  finer. 

Ten  to  12 lb.  an  acre  is  the  usual  quantity  of 
seed,  but  15  is  better. 

TREFOIL. 

Upon  light  and  poor  sandy  lands,  on  which 
clover  does  not  succeed  well,  it  is  common  hus- 

I 4  bandry 
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bandry  to  sow.  trefoil,  with  a  portion  of  white 
clover  and  ray-grass,  with  intention  of  leaving  it 
two  years.  Six  pound  of  trefoil,  four  of  white 
clover,  and  half  a  bushel  of  ray,  are  common  (Quan- 
tities.    These  are  for  sheep-feed. 

WHITE  CLOVER. 

A  very  profitable  article  of  cultivation,  which  has 
of  late  years  been  particularly  attended  to  in  Suf- 
folk and  in  Essex,  is  that  of  white  clover  alone  for" 
seed.  The  first  growth  (contrary  to  the  case  with 
red  clover)  is  seeded.  Some  take  a  spring  feeding 
first.  The  returns  depend,  of  coprse,  on  the  price, 
which  varies  much,  but  it  has  proved  a  very  pro- 
fitable article,  yielding  from  7l.  to  15l.  an  acre. 
Wheat  succeeds  well  after  it. 

GRASSES  FOR  ALTERNATE  HUSBANDRY. 

Upon  impoverished  worn-out  lands,  and  others 
ill-treated  by  bad  management,  and  over-cropping 
with  white  corn,  there  is  no  better  system  than 
that  of  the  alternate  husbandry  of  corn  and  grass 
for  sheep-feeding.  Such  lands  are  much  recruited 
by  these  means,  and  will,  after  a  term  of  years, 
surprize  their  occupier  by  the  superior  corn-crops, 
which  five  or  six,  or  even  four  years  sheep-feeding 
will  enable  them  to  give.  They  should,  however, 
be  got  into  clean  order.     The  course  : 

1.  Turnips, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Grasses  for  4,  5,  or  6  years, 

4.  Beans  or  pease, 

5.  Wheat, 

will  in  one  round  improve  them  much.    The  ob- 
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jed  for  present  consideration  is  the  seeds  to  be 
sown.    The  following  may  be  recommended : 

Cocksfoot,     Yorkshire  white, 

Timothy,  White  clover, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  trefoil.  If  sown  done, 
the  quantities  are  :  cocksfoot,  4  bushels ;  York- 
white,  2  bushels  ;  Timothy,  61b.  ;  white  clover, 
lOlb. ;  trefoil,  10 lb.  but  a  mixture  may  be  better. 
In  a  Prize  Essay  sent  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  following  remark  deserves  attention  : 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  system  in  Rutland- 
shire, and  is  a  very  profitable  one.  By  loams 
lying  in  grass,  and  being ,  well-covered  with  sheep, 
they  are  prepared  in  the  best  manner  for  corn,  and 
it  is  the  same  on  fen  and  peat  lands.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  proper  course  : 


On  soils  Inclinable  to  moisture,- 

or  of  good  fertility. 

On  drytr  land. 

1.  Oats, 

1.  White   pease   and 

2.  Turnips, 

turnips. 

3.  Barley, 

2.  Barley, 

4.  Clover,  or  winter 

3.  Clover, 

tares, 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Wheat, 

5.  Turnips, 

6.  Turnips, 

6.  Barley, 

7.  Barley, 

7.  Grass  for  3  years. 

fi.  Grass  for  3, 4,  or 

5  years. 

^ 

Such  husbandry  must  keep  land  in  a  constant  state 

of  fertility. 

This 
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This  .alternate  husbandry  appears  to  be  well  un- 
derstood in  Northumberland.  "  By  means  of 
three  years  grasses  depastured  with  sheep,  the  land 
will  grow  good  crops  of  oats,  which  they  could 
never  get  it  to  do  under  their  old  system.  Soil, 
sandy,  and  di-y  light  loams."-— /2e/)or/,  p.  64. 
"  Various  systems  have  been  tried  in  Northumber- 
land, particularly  the  boasted  course  of,  1.  Turnips ; 
2.  Barley;  3.  Clover;  4.  Wheat;  till  the  crops 
have  evidently  declined,  particularly  the  turnips 
and  clover ;  and  the  only  means  of  restoring  such 
lands,  have  been  the  system  of  three  years  arable, 
and  three  years  grass  depastured  by  sheep.  By  this 
mode.  Nature  has  time  to  prepare  a  sufficient  lea- 
clod,  which,  being  turned  up  for  the  turnip-fallow, 
will  ensure  a  vigorous  crop  of  turnips,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  they  always  flourish  upon  fresh  land, 
or  where  they  find  the  remains  of  a  lea-clod  to  ve- 
getate in.  The  portion  that  is  kept  in  grass  for 
three  years,  breeds  and  fattens  such  a  number  of 
sheep,  as .  leave  a  considerable  profit,  probably 
equal,  if  not  mofe  than  the  arable  crops,  the  yearly 
profit  of  a  sheep  being  estimated  at  not  less  than 
20s.  to  30s.  six  or  eight  of  which,  an  acre  of 
clover  will  fatten,  and  an  acre  of  turnips  about 
double  the  number."  This  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Northumberland  drill  system,  or  the  soil  must  be 
very  extraordinary.  *'  By  this  system  are  obtained 
the  principal  advantages  of  folding,  without  any  of 
its  inconveniences  ;  for  if,  on  an  average, 

The 
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The  ist  year's  doverandgrasscnrry  7  theepanacre,  for20  weeks, 
2d         ----5  -^20 

3d  --.-3  --20 

and  the  turnips       -        -       12         -         -        20 

that  is   -        -        -        .      27shecpperacrc,for20  Weeks, 

which  is  after  the  rate  of  540  sheep  per  acre  for 

one  week,  once  in  six  years,  leaving  25s.  a  head 

profit."     Ih.  p.  l63. 

The  great  advantage  of  having  land  alternately 

under  grass  and  corn,    was   known   in    the  last 

century.    Considerations  concerning  Common  Fields 

and  Inclosures,   4to.    time  of  the  Commonwealth, 

page  10.     But  in  France  much  earlier,  De  Serres 

1629,  page  6. 

SAINFOIN. 

This  is  the  principal  season  for  sowing  sainfoin, 
and  if  the  reader  has  land  that  will  produce  it,  he 
can  apply  it  to  no  crop  equally  profitable.  Loams 
and  sands  upon  chalk  are  the  favourite  soils ;  also 
loams  and  clays  in  a  shallow  stratum,  on  lime-stone. 
It  does,  however,  on  very  dry  sound  gravels,  but 
not  if  the  under  stratum  be  much  mixed  with  clay. 
I  have  tried  it  without  success  on  good  dry  turnip 
loams,  but  on  every  species  of  chalk  and  white  marie 
its  success  is  certain.  The  profit  far  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  application  of  such  a  soil.  Onpoor  sands 
in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  worth  only  6s.  an  acre,  the 
crop,  for  several  years  (after  the  first),  has  been  from 
one  to  two  tons  and  a  half  per  acre,  of  excellent  hay, 
and  mown  every  year.  Whatever  the  price  of  hay 
may  be^  such  a  produce  on  such  land  is  prodi- 
gious. 
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gious,  with  the  additional  circumstance  of  an  after- 
grass extremely  valuable  for  weaning  and  keeping 
lambs.  I  know  not  a  more  lamentable  circumstance 
than  to  see  such  poor  soils  yielding  a  beggarly  pro- 
duct in  corn,  other  grass  and  turnips,  with  not  one 
acre  of  sainfoin  where  there  ought  to  be  an  hun- 
'dred. 

Sainfoin,  on  extremely  favourable  soils,  will  get 
the  better  of  weeds,  but  it  is  always  riglrt  to  sow 
it  with  barley  after  turnips  ;  four  bushels  an  acre 
broad-cast,  but  three  are  enough  drilled.  If  with 
drilled  barley,  the  best  way  is  to  drill  the  corn  first, 
and  then  the  sainfoin  across  the  former  drills. 
Three  bushels  of  good  seed  sown  in  this  way  is 
enough  for  an  acre. 

SOW  CHICORY. 

For  several  purposes  on  a  farm,  this  is  of  such 
impfortance,  that  a  farmer  cannot,  without  its  as- 
sistance, make  the  largest  profit  on  various  soils. 
Whenever  it  is  the  farmer's  wish  to  lay  a  field  to 
grass  for  three,  four,  or  six  years,  by  way  of  rest- 
ing the  land,  or  for  increasing  the  food  of  sheep, 
he  cannot  hesitate.  There  is  no  plant  to  rival  it* 
Lucerne  demands  a  rich  soil,  and  will  always  be 
kept  as  long  as  it  is  producStive,  but  upon  inferior 
land  it  is  not  an  equal  objed.  Upon  blowing  sands, 
or  upon  any  soil  that  is  weak  and  poor,  and  wants 
rest,  there  is  no  plant  that  equals  this,  which,  if 
sown  with  a  portion  of  cocksfoot  grass  and  burnet, 
will  form  a  layer  for  six  or  seven  years,  far  exceed- 
ing 
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ing  those  formed  with  trefoil,  white  clover,  and 
ray-grass,  which  are  the  plants  usually  had  recourse 
to,  and  will  support  so  many  sheep  as  very  mate- 
rially to  improve  the  soil.  This  is  one  capital  mo- 
tive for  cultivating  chicory.  Another  is,  for  the 
application  of  the  produce,  on  better  land,  to  soiling 
horses,  oxen,  cows,  and  all  sorts  of  cattle,  for  which 
usethreeyears  are  the  proper  duration.  A  third  use  is, 
for  feeding  in  the  field,  or  soiling  hogs,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  very  advantageous.  These  are  ob- 
jeSs  so  important  in  themselves,  as  to  j)lead  power- 
fully in  its  favour.  Objedions  to  it  have  been 
made,  by  reason  of  its  rising,  and  becoming  a  vi- 
vacious weed,  in  succeeding  crops.  If  the  circum- 
stance be  not  guarded  against  this  will  happen,  but 
not  more,  or  so  much  as  with  lucerne.  But  who 
ventures  to  forbid  that  culture  on  account  of  this 
quality,  which  is  really  founded  on  its  merit  ?  When 
the  land  is  ploughed,  only  use  a  broad  sharp  share, 
and  harrow  in  tares,  for  feeding  or  soiling,  or  break 
it  up  for  turnips,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  objec- 
tion. Such  observations  against  a  plant  are  truly 
futile,  and  arise  only  from  ill  management.  Let  us, 
therefore,  suppose  a  farmer  too  wise  to  listen  to 
them,  and  that  he  determines  to  sow  the  plant. 
He  may  do  this  broad-cast,  among  spring  com, 
in  the  same  way  that  clover  is  sown ;  or  he  may 
drill  it  at  9  inches  on  poor  land,  and  at  12  on  bet- 
ter soils,  in  order  to  give  it  now  and  then  a  scari.. 
fying ;  the  first  for  feeding,  the  last  for  soiling. 
From  10  to  12lb.  of  seed  per  acre  is  the  proper 

.     quantity 
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quantity.     Onc6  harrowing  after  sowing  is  suffi«- 
cient, 

PEASE. 
This  month  is  the  proper  season  for  sowing  all 
sorts  of  pease,  that  were  not  sown  in  February ; 
nor  is  it  proper  to  delay  any  of  them  later,  if  the 
weather  now  suits.  White  pease  should  be  sown 
last,  and  on  light  land ;  for  they  do  not  succeed 
well  on  heavy  or  wet  clays.  There  are  scarcely  any 
soils  that  do  not  suit  some  pea  or  other.  Stiff 
clays  do  very  well  for  the  hardier  hog-pease, 
and  all  lighter  loams,  gravels,  chalks,  and  sands, 
answer  well  for  the  tenderer  kinds.  In  common 
management  they  are  sometimes  ploughed,  and  at 
other  times  harrowed  in ;  which  variation  often 
makes  a  difference  in  the  crop ;  for,  if  the  land  is 
apt  to  bind  with  rain,  and  the  pease  arc  ploughed 
in,  they  sometimes  do  not  rise  at  all,  not  having 
strength  to  pierce  the  plastered  surface.  But  this 
evil  attends  the  very  binding  soils  only  with  late 
sowing.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  seed  is  only 
harrowed  in,  if  the  field  is  not  very  well  watched, 
the  pigeons  and  birds  will  carry  away  much  of  it, 
and  for  that  some  allowance  should  be  made.  If 
land  breaks  well  with  the  harrow,  it  is  best  to  bar- 
row  in  .on  all  but  the  very  lightest  lands.  But  on 
loose  sands,  or  very  light  and  porous  soils,  or  those 
that  are  extremely  dry,  it  must  certainly  be  prefer* 
able  to  plough  in,  on  account  of  having  a  greater 
depth,  and  of  being  further  from  the  sun,  which  is 
apt,  in  hot  summers,  to  burn  these  soils. 

Pease 
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Pease  should  be  sown  after  corn.  They  always » 
come  in  best  after  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,"  generally 
with  good  husbandry  after  layers.  I  can  hardly 
suppose  a  situation ,  where  this  is  not  the  right  ma^ 
nagement :  they  come  very  properly  into  such 
courses  as  these:  1.  Turnips;  2.  Bailey;  3. 
Clover;  4.  Pease;  5.  Wheat:  or,  1.  Cabbages; 
2.  Oats;  3.  Clover;  4.  Pease;  5.  Wheat, 
When  wheat  succeeds  clover,  you  may  throw  in  a 
crop  of  pease  after  it,  if  it  suits  you  better  than 
to  come  again  to  turnips,  cabbages,  or  beans,  the 
first  of  the  course. 

**  If  wet  weather  happen?  whilst  the  pease  lie  in 
wads,  it  occasions  a  considerable  loss,  many  of 
them  being  shed  in  the  field,  and  of  those  that  re* 
main  a  great  part  will  be  so  considerably  injured,  as 
to  render  the  sample  of  little  value.  This  inability 
in  pease  to  resist  a  wet  harvest,  together  with  the 
great  uncertainty  throughout  their  growth,  and  the 
frequent  inadequate  return  in  pro])ortion  to  the 
length  of  haulm,  has  discouraged  many  farmers 
from  sowing  so  large  a  season  of  this  pulse  as  of 
other  grain  ;  though  on  light  lands  which  are  in 
tolerable  heart,  the  profit,  in  a  good  year,  is  far 
from  inconsiderable.  The  straw  (as  hath  been 
mentioned  before,)  is  a  very  wholesome  food  for 
cattle  of  every  kind  ;  and  there  is  generally  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  pease  of  every  denomination 
in  the  market,  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  ap- 
plied being  so  many  and  so  various.  The  boilers, 
or  yellow  pease,  always  go  ofi'briskly ;  and  the  hog- 
pease 
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pease  usually  sell  for  6(L  or  Is.  per  quarter  more 
than  beans*  For  feeding  swine  the  pea  is  much 
better  adapted  than  the  bean,  it  having  been  de- 
monstrated by  experience/  that. hogs  do  fat  more^ 
kindly  when  fed  with  this  grain  than  on  beans  ; 
and,  what  is  not  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  the 
flesh  of  swine  which  have  been  fed  on  pease,  it  is 
said,,  will  swell  in  boiling,  and  be  well  tasted ; 
whilst  the  flesh  of  the  bean-fed  hog  will  shrink  in 
the  pot,  the  fat  will  boil  out,  and  the  meat  be  less 
,delicate  in  flavour.  It  has,  therefore,  now  become 
a  practice  with  those  farmers  who  are  curious  in 
their  pork,  to  feed  their  hogs  on  pease  and  barley- 
meal,  and  if  they  have  no  pease  of  their  own 
growth^  they  rather  chuse  to  be  at  the  expence  of 
buying  them,  than  suffer  their  hogs  to  eat  beans^ 
Nay,  so  far  do  some  of  them  carry  their  prejudice 
in  this  particular,  as  to  rejedl  the  grey  pease  for 
this  use,  as  bearing  too  near  an  affinity  to  the  bean^ 
and  therefore  reserve  their  growths  of  white  pease 
solely  for  hog  fatting. 

"  Pease,  if  the  ground  is.  kindly  for  their 
growth,  and  the  summer  moist,  do  generally  pro- 
duce a  great  abundance  of  haulm,  which  takes  up 
a  large  space  in  the  barn,  and  for  this  reason  the 
mow  ought  always  to  be  trodden  with  hogs  or 
horses,  which  will  close  down  the  haulm  into  one 
sixth  part  of  the  compass  it  would  otherwise  have 
occupied/* — Bannister. 

DRILLED  PEASE. 

This  pulse  in  many  distridis  is  drilled^  which  is 

a  very 
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a  very  good  method.  The  great  use  of  drilling 
pease  is,  the  rendering  it  so  much  easier  to  hand- 
hoe  them.  Good  farmers,  whatever  their  soil,  are  al- 
ways desirous  of  getting  the  hand^-hoe  into  as  m^ny 
crops  as  possible,  and  few  pay  better  for  it  than  pease; 
but,  when  promiscuously  sown,  it  is  difficult  and 
expensive  to  perform  that  work  well ;  whereas,  if 
they  are  drilled  in  equally-distant  rows,  one  foot 
asunder,  the  hoeing  is  regular  work :  it  will  be  ex-* 
ecuted  much  easier,  better,  and  cheaper,  and  the 
crop  be  consequently  superior :  for  that  operation, 
given  while  the  crop  is  quite  young,  checks  the 
weeds  so  much,  at  the  same  time  that  the  crop  is 
forwarded,  that  the  tendrils  join  the  sooner,  and 
are  much  the  stronger  for  it.  Consequently,  a 
thick,  luxuriant  crop,  is  gained  in  a  much  greater . 
degree.  Another  advantage  in  this  method  is,  the 
saving  of  seed ;  for  a  bushel,  or  a  bushel  and  a 
half  less  seed,  will  do  in  this  way  than  in  broad- 
cast sowing. 

PEASE  ON  LAYERS. 
There  is  scarcely  an  article  of  cultivation  to  be 
treated  of  in  a  Calendar  at  present,  in  which  a 
double  attention  is  not  necessary,  and  which  may 
give  an  appearance  of  repetitions  that  are  unne- 
cessary. But  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are 
clearly  two  descriptions  of  farmers  who  ought  to 
find  the  use  of  such  a  work,  being  both  inexpe- 
rienced, such  an  idea  will  be  found  erroneous. 
There  are  men  who  design  only  to  pursue  the  prac- 
tice of  their  oivn  distrid,  in  which  great  improve- 

K  ments 
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merits  may  not  be  common  ;  and  there  are  others, 
more  enlightened,  who  wish  in  every  month  to  be 
remihcjed  of  what  are  the  works  going  on  at 'that 
time  in  all  other  distri<5ls/  that  they  may  try  them 
or  not,  at  their  pleasure.  The  preceding  articles^ 
under  the  head  6f  pease,  are  for  the  former  de- 
scription ;  but  the  latter  were  probably  at  work  for 
this  crop  in  F'ebruary,  for  by  means  of  that  new  and 
great  improvement  of  autumnal  ploughing,  for  so 
many  crops  to  be  put  into  the  ground  in  the  spring, 
without  any  fresh  ploughing,  the  land  may  have  beeii 
laid  in  stitches,  exa<5t)y  suitable  to  the  di*i)I  machine, 
and  to  the  scarifier,  scuffler,  and  harrow,  so  that 
the  surface  may  now  be  worked  to  the  necessary 
degree,  without  a  horse  ever  setting  his  foot  any 
where  but  in.  a  furrow,  and  consequently  not  tread- 
ing the  beds  or  stitches  in  the  smallest  degree. 
With  this  management  all  spring  works  are  much 
accelerated.  However,  February  certainly  may,  in 
some  seasons,  pass  without  the  farmer  being  able 
to  put  in  his  crop  of  pease.  In  that  case  tbe 
work  must  be  done  in  March,  by  the  direc- 
tions given  in  February,  whether  for  drilling  or 
dibbling. 

BEANS. 
February  is  the  month  in  which  the  farmer 
should  be  adlive  in  putting  in  this  crop.  Some 
delay  it  for  the  more  tender  sorts,  but  I  have  re- 
marked in  many  trials,  that  even  these  have  8uc-> 
ceeded  better  when  sown  in  February.  Should  the 
weather  prevent  early  work,  of  necessity  it  must 

be 
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be  postponed,  and  then,  as  with  pease,  the  direc- 
tions must  be  postponed  in  execution  for  one 
month, 

BEANS  TO  BE  EATEN  GREEN. 
Some  experiments  were  made  by  a  very  ingenious 
gentleman,  in.  sowing  beans  for  stall-feeding  bul- 
locks, while  podded  but  yet  green.  It  was  not  in 
my  power  to  ascertain  how  it  answered^  but  atten- 
tion to  this  scheme  has  been  since  recalled,,  by 
another  similar  trial,  for  the  use  of  hogs,  by  Mr. 
Cross,  and  which  has  been  published  by  Dr. ^Hun- 
ter. The  circumstances  merit  attention.  He  drilled 
garden  beans  at  three  ftet,  and  afterwards  turnips 
in  the  intervals.  When  the  beans  began  to  lose 
their  flowers,  and  to  shew  a  disposition  to  pod^ 
they  were  drawn  by  hand  and  given  to  38  pigs, 
lO  weeks  old,  well  littered  with  straw.  These 
were  bought  the  18th  of  May,  and  were  kept  on 
clover  till  the  beans  were  ready.  The  beans  being 
consumed,  the  pigs  were  sold  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber for  40 1.  beyond  the  prime  cost,  and  they  made 
40  loads  of  rich  manure.  They  consumed  ifour 
acres  of  beans.  To  persons  wlio  make  it  a  point 
of  using  hogs  as  the  means  of  raising  large  quan- 
tities of  manure  (and  there  is  no  more  efFediive 
way  of  doing  it),  these  hints  may  be  very  valuable. 
Beans  used  for*  this  purpose  may  be  off  the  land 
very  early,  probably  much  earlier  than  these  were,^ 
and  in  time  for  putting  in  another  crop  imme- 
diately, either  late  turnips  or  cole-seed,  and  the 
land  cannot  be  in  th^  least  exhausted.     With  this 

K  2  view. 
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view,  there  should  be  a  succession  of  plantings  in 
February,  March  and  April. 

BEANS  BETTER  THAN  OATS  ON  LAYS. 
*^  To  SOW  oats  on  a  lay  newly  broken  up,  espe- 
tially  if  such  ground  has  been  many  years  in  grass> 
is  at  all  times  very  hazardous,  and  frequently  causes 
ft  total  destrudlion  of  the  crop,  an  instance  of  which 
I  experienced  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1771.  The 
preceding  winter  had  been  very  severe,  with  a  con* 
tinuation  of  unkindly  weather  till  late  in  the  spring, 
for  at  the  close  of  the  month  of  April  the  ponds 
were  covered  with  ice,  and  sharp  frosty  nights  in- 
tervened till  the  IGth  of  May.  Early  in  the  month 
of  March  I  sowed  with  oats  a  sainfoin  lay  that  had 
been  ploughed  up  some  months  before,  and  covered 
in  the  seed  with  the  large  two-horse  harrow,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  closed  the  soil  with  a  fiveJiorse 
roil,  so  that  the  ground  seemed  to  lie  as  close  as 
tone  could  desire ;  but  the  dry  frosty  weather  above- 
mentioned  setting  in  for  a  month  afterwards,  ren-^ 
dered  the  surface  very  porous,  and  the  soil  was, 
become  dry  as  ashes,  and  by  far  too  light  for  the 
purposes  of  vegetation.  Towards  the  middle  of 
April,  the  oats,  by  favour  of  some  kindly  showers, 
began  to  make  their  appearance,  but  before  they 
were  all  fairly  out  of  the  ground,  the  worm  seized  on 
the  fibrous  roots  below  the  surface.  The  land  being 
at  that  time  not  sufficiently  dry  to  admit  the  use  of  a 
roll,  I  endeavoured  to  close  the  lightened  soil  by 
treading  it  with  horses.  My  primary  view  was,  to 
have   trodden  the  upper  part  of  the  field  only, 

the 
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the  lower  side  remaining  at  that  time  unhurt  by 
the  worm  ;  but  in  a  few  days  these  insedls  spread 
over  the  whole  close,  and  although  I  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  treading  and  rolling  throughout  the 
spring,  the  crop  at  harvest  was  very  slender,  as  well 
in  straw  as  grain.  From  hence  we  may  learn  how 
hazardous  it  is  to  sow  such  lay  ground,  in  the  first 
year  after  breaking  up,  with  oats,  or  indeed  of  cropping 
it  with  any  other  grain  than  either  beans  or  pease ; 
for  though,  in  a  very  kindly  year,  such  corn  may  not 
be  totally  destroyed  by  the  worm,  as  jt  turned  out 
in  the  event,  with  the  greatest  part  of  my  oats ; 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  (maugre  all  his  care  and 
pains)  the  husbandman  will  then  find  cause  to  re^ 
pent  of  his  condpdl,  and  should  a  dry  frosty  time 
succeed,  the  destrudlion  of  the  crop  is  inevitable. 
Still  more  hazardous  is  it  to  sow  this  grain  on  what 
is  termed  a  lay-breech,  as  the  worm  will  in  such  a 
season  be  more  likely  to  destroy  the  crop,  than 
even  after  the  first  breaking  up  of  the  lay-ground,*' 
JBannUter. 

TARES. 
If  the  weather  in  February  did  not  allow  sowing 
spring  tares,  or  at  least  all  the  crop,  the  work  must 
not  be  delayed  longer  than  March,  otherwise  the 
crop  will  suffer.  The  best  way  is,  to  plough  the 
land  flat,  or  on  broad  lands,  and  harrow  in  the 
seed :  but  the  farmer  must  observe  well,  that  the 
soil  be  dry  before  his  ploughs  go  on  it,  which  is 
an  universal  rule^  that  ought  never  to  be  deviated 
from. 

K  3  TABES 
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TARES  ON  A  STALE  FURROW. 

Sowing  on  a  stale  furrow  is  much  superior  to  a 
fresh  ploughing.  If  the  land  was  ploughed  before 
the  Christmas  frosts,  and  the  weather  in  February 
has  been  favourable  to  the  vegetation  of  weeds, 
some  may  have  appeared,  but  the  scarifiers  or 
scuffles  will  utterly  destroy  them,  and  working  only 
in  the  dry  pulverized  surface,  will  prepare  for  the 
seed  much  better  than  ploughing.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  necessity  of  a  succession  of  tare 
crops  (which  may  be  continued  through  all  the 
spring)**  depends  on  the  farmer's  being  not  duly 
provided  with  lucerne,  chicory,  clover,  or  other 
crops  applicable  to  soiling.  *  If  he  has  such  crops^ 
tares  are  proportionably  unnecessary  ;  but  if  he  has 
not,  then  he  should  be  very  careful  to  have,  a  due 
succession  of  tares.  These  are  also  to  be  applied 
to  penning  sheep,  and  are  for  that  use  of  much 
importance. 

CARROTS. 

This  is  the  season  for  sowing  carrots.  The  land 
should  be  ploughed  in  the  common  manner,  but 
flat,  and  5  lb.  of  seed  to  an  acre  sown  broad* 
cast,  and  harrowed  in.  If  the  weather  is  unusually 
wet,  a  farmer  may  be  prevented  from  getting  on 
the  land ;  but,  if  possible,  he  should  delay  it  no 
longer  than  the  25  th.  The  proper  soil  should  not 
be  mistaken  through  common  notions,  nor  confined 
to  a  compass  much  within  the  reality.  It  is  a 
general  idea,  that  nothing  but  sands  will  do  for 
carrots ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,    The  best  soil  for 

them 
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them  is  a  sandy  loam,  rather  light,  but  moist,  of  a 
great  depth,;; in  which  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
ploughing  to  the  very  beam  of  the  plough,  all  the 
soil  brought  up  being  of  the  same  tind,  and  as  fit 
for  vegetation  as  the  surface.  This  sandy  loam, 
with  these  properties,  should  in  general  yield  good 
crops  of  all  sorts.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
mention  this  soil  as  most  desirable,  still  the  crop 
will  thrive  to  great  profit  on  heavier  loams,  but 
not  on  wet  ones  or  clays.  On  good  wheat  loams^ 
of  the  gravelly  kinds,  that  plough  easily,  they  do 
well.  At  first  sight,  such  soils  might  perhaps  be 
thought  too  stiff;  but  they  will  yield  large  car- 
rots ;  but  the  expences  will  run  higher  in  clean-^ 
ing,  &c. 

I  cannot  leave  this  article,  without  recommend- 
ing to  all  the  possessors  of  the  lighter  sort  of  lands 
that  have  a  pretty  good  depth,  to  cultivate  this  ex- 
cellent root  with  spirit ;  not  to  confine  it  to  a  little 
close  of  an  acre  or  two,  but  to  introduce  it,  in  the 
course  of  the  crops  on  a  farm,  regularly,  like  wheat, 
barley,  turnips,  or  any  other  plant.  None  vvill  pay 
better;  and,  if  managed  tolerably,  few  so  well.' 

The  almost  uniform  pra<ftice  in  Suffolk,  where 
this  root  is  cultivated  more  largely  th^n  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  is  to  delay  all  tillage  till  the 
time  of  sowing,  the  favourite  period  for  that  being 
about  the  23th  of  this  month.  The  best  of  all 
preparations  for  this  root  is  a  turnip-fallow,  tho 
crop  of  which  was  fed  on  tlie  land  by  sheep.    The 
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next  best  a  barley  stubble,  which  succeeded  turnips 
so  fed.  Some  farmers  put  them  in  on  a  wheat 
stubble,  when  a  manuring  of  yard-dung  has  been 
given  for  the  wheat  crop  ;  but  in  this  way  they  are 
more  apt  to  be  foul.  A  modem  improvement,  and 
which  deserves  attention,  is,  that  of  steeping  the 
seed  from  twenty  to  thirty- hours,  in  order  to  acce- 
lerate its  coming  up. 

Though  carrots  are  consumed  only  in  the  winter 
and  in  the  spring,  and  consequently  their  use 
to  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  winter  and 
spring  food,  yet  as  the  young  farmer  must  deter- 
mine in  this  month  of  March,  what  breadth  of 
land  he  will  apply  to  carrots,  it  is  necessary  to  men- 
tion here  some  of  the  inducements  which  should 
instigate  him  to  venture,  without  apprehension,  on 
so  very  profitable  an  article  of  cultivation, 

1st,  The  teams  of  horses  cannot,  in  any  other 
way,  be  fed  so  profitably  as  on  carrots.  If  they 
have  only  chafF  and  carrots,  the  allowance  is  two 
bushels  per  horse  per  diem.  If  a  bushel  of  oats 
per  horse  per  week,  then  one  bushel  a  day  of  car- 
rots, and  no  hay.  An  acre  of  400  bushels,  lasts 
one  horse  200  days,  or  two  horses  100  days,  during 
which  time  they  are  in  perfe<5ion.  Thus  fed,  it  ia 
an  acre  per  horse  :  or,  at  half-feeding,  half  an  acre 
per  horse.  ' 

^  2dly,  They  are  excellent  for  all  sorts  of  stock- 
hogs,  sows,  weaned  pigs,  and  all  others.  They 
have  been  found  to  fatten  well,  though  some  who 

have 
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have  tried  them  for  that  purpose  have  had  ill  suc- 
cess. However,  for  all  lean  hogs,  there  is  no 
question  or  dispute,  but  they  thrive  well  on  them* 

3dly,  No  food  is  superior  for  fattening  oxen. 

4thly,  Nor  for  feeding  young  cattle  and  milch 
cows. 

5thly,  They  fatten  sheep  profitably. 

They  may  be  estimated  to  cost  61.  per  acre,  or 
3^.  per  bushel,  prime  cost.  Supposing  4d.,  it  is 
evident  that  the  advantage  must  be  very  great. 
The  common  selling  price,  among  neighbours,  in 
Suffolk,  is  from  fid.  to  Qd.  a  bushel,  generally  fid. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  use  of  them  that  this  crop 
is  valuable  to  the  farmer  :  they  are  also  very  advan* 
tageous  to  the  land.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
farmers  in  Suffolk,  the  barley  which  succeeds  them 
is  equal  to  that  after  turnips  fed  on  the  land  by 
sheep ;  and  all  agree,  that  they  prepare  perfe6Uy 
well  for  that  crop.  A  circumstance  which  speaks 
for  them,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  is,  that 
the  culture,  within  the  last  ten  years,  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  that  county,  so  that  there  are 
now  probably  twenty  acres,  where,  twenty  years 
ago,  there  were  not  five.  It  is  common  now  to 
see  from  twenty  to  thirty  acres  on  a  farm.  If  a 
young  cultivator,  therefore,  possesses  any  dry  and 
deep  soil,  he  cannot  do  better  than  determine  upon 
this  branch  of  farming,  which  will  be  sure  to  pay 
him  well. 

CARROTS  ON  GRASS. 

This  is  not  common  husbandry  any  where,  but 

it 
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it  should  be  in  the  fanner's  recoUedlion,  that  they 
do  exceedingly  well  put  in  on  one  ploughing  of  old 
grass  land,  that  is  on  a  proper  soil.  Mr.  Gains- 
borough, of  Sudbury,  on  a  farm  at  Braintree,  in 
Essex,  ploughed  up  a  grass-field,  the  turf  seven 
years  old,  and  harrowed  in  carrot-seed  immediately, 
the  soil  a  good  loam^  worth  20s.  an  acre  twenty 
years  ago.  The  crop  varied  from  600  to  700 
bushels  an  acre.  He  practised  this  husbandry  three 
years  running,  on  different  portions  pf  grass,  and 
vith  uniform  success  *. 

PARSNIPS. 
Early  in  this  month  parsnips  are  to  be  sown. 
They  are  not  to  be  recommended,  except  on  the 
deepest  and  richest  soils.  The  land  should  be  dry 
but  very  fertile.  The  putrid  rich  deep  sands  worth 
40s.  or  50s.  an  acre,  the  deep  friable  sandy  loams, 
that  are  as  good  two  feet  deep  as  on  the  surface,  are 
the  soils  fittest  for  this  root.  On  these  they  come 
to  a  great  size ;  and  no  other  crop  on  such  land 
can  pay  better.  Where  the  soil  is  proper,  the  in- 
ducement to  cultivate  them  is  very  great,  for  they 
will  fatten  bullocks  as  well  as  oil -cake,  and  are  ex- 
cellent in  fattening  hogs.  Of  all  roots  they  are 
the  most  saccharine.  The  tillage  and  management 
is  the  same  as  for  carrots,  but  they  demand  deeper 
ploughing :  four  pounds  of  seed  the  proper  quan* 
tity,  sown  like  carrots,  broad-cast,  and  the  first 
week  of  this  month  the  right  time.    If  the  weather 
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IS  favourable,  they  may  be  sown  the  last  week  ia 
February,  4  lb.  of  seed  per  acre,  and  harrowed  in. 
Both  these  roots  have  been  tried  by  drilling,  by  very 
skilful  drillers,  but  they  have  not  answered  like 
broad^cast  crops.  Nothing  prepares  better  for 
corn^  if  due  attention  be  paid  to  keeping  them  en* 
tirely  clean. 

POTATOES  DIBBLED. 
The  land  I  suppose  to  have  received  its  first  til« 
lage  in  autumn;  jand,  if  it  was  inclinable  to  be 
rough,  to  have  had  a  second  ploughing  in  February^ 
The  first  dry  season  in  this  month,  it  should  be 
stirred  again  flat,  turning  in  the  manure,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  might  be.  The  best  is  farm^yard 
dung;  and  the  more  the  better,  unless  the 
soil  be  very  rich.  Upon  an  average  of  lands,  less 
should  not  be  laid  than  twenty*flve  or  thirty  large 
loads  per  acre,  which  should  be  spread  equally,  that 
it  may  plough  in  well.  As  soon  as  the  surface  is 
harrowed  smooth,  the  planting  should,  be  begun, 
which  is  performed  in  this  manner :  A  man  holds 
in  his  hand  a  dibble,  which  has  one  point,  and  a 
place  for  him  to  set  his  foot  on  it,  to  strike  it  into 
the  earth,  in  order  to  make  a  hole  to  receive  the  set. 
A  woman,  or  boy,  follows  him  with  the  sets,  and 
drops  one  into  each  hole.  After  this,  the  land  is  har- 
rowed twice  or  thrice,  and  the  business  is  done. 
They  are  in  this  method  set  promiscuously,  at  from 
nine  inches  to  one  foot  asunder.  The  work  is 
done  quickly,  and  is  not  very  expensive*    In  this 

promis- 
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promiscnous  way,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  of 
potatoes  are  necessary  to  set  an  acre. 
POTATOES  ON  GRASS. 
Grass-land  is  often  broken  up  for  a  crop  of  po- 
tatoes, and  by  most  people  preferred  to  any  other. 
'  Themethods  are,  first,  to  dung  it  moderately,  fif- 
teen .or  twenty  loads  per  acre ;  then  to  dig  up  the 
turf,  and  work  in  the  dung  at  the  same  time,  and 
dibble  in  the  sets,  in  the  way  before  mentioned. 
The  crop  scarcely  ever  fails  of  being  great  in  this 
method.  Another  is  called  the  lazy-bed  way.  The 
grass  is  dunged  as  before,  and  marked  into  beds 
five  feet  wide,  with  narrow  slips  betwieen  them,  two 
feet  wide.  The  beds  are  then  dunged,  about  fifteen 
loads  per  acre :  on  the  dung  are  laid  the  potatoe- 
slices,  after  which  the  turf  is  dug  thinly  up  in  the 
two-feet  intervals,  and  laid  on  the  sets,  which,  with 
another  spit,  and  the  loose  mould,  completes  the 
covering.  This  is  not  etjual  to  digging  all  the 
ground,  on  account  of  its  being  left  whole  for  the 
succeeding  crop,,  but  the  crop  of  potatoes  is  gene- 
rally good ;  for,  besides  the  dung,  they  have  the 
turf  below  to  spread  upon,  and  are  partly  covered 
with  that  from  the  trenches,  so  that  they  lie  hol- 
low, and  in  a  rich  bed* 

POTATOES  ON  BORDERS. 
If  you   have  any  rough  borders  of  fields,  that 
were  grubbed  up  to  clear  away  roots  and  rubbish 
the  preceding  winter,  it  is  common  to  dig  them 
regularly  in  the  beginning  of  this  month,  apd  dib- 
ble 
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ble  in  potatoe  sets,  by  which  means  there  is  a  cefr- 
tainty  of  getting  a  beneficial  crop  ;  for  such  places 
are  generally  fertile,  from  the  rotting  of  leaves  and 
wood.  They  will  be  left  ready  in  autumn  for  car- 
rying the  earth  on  the  land,  in  order  to  level  the 
border,  and  lay  it  dowa  to  grass.  When  some 
rich  earth  is  thrown  out  of  ditches^  or  mud  out  of 
ponds,  it  is  often  left  long  enough  for  yielding  a 
potatoe  crop,  which  either  is  capable  of  giving. 
POTATOES  FOR  HORSE-HOEING. 
The  new  husbandry  has  been  much  recom- 
mended for  the  culture  of  potatoes,  and  there  have 
been  many  instances  of  great  crops  gained  in  this 
manner.  The  pra6tice  of  it  is  various  ;  but,  what- 
ever the  manner,  the  land  should  be  ploughed  into 
ridges  for  them,  according  to  the  rows  intended. 
They  have  been  tried  in  equally-distant  single 
rows,  at  two,  three,  four,  and  five  feet.  In  double 
rows,  at  one  foot,  on  four-feet  ridges  ;  the  same,  and 
also  three  rows,  on  five-feet  ridges.  These  methods 
may  most  of  them  have  succeeded,  but  the  wide 
distances  between  the  single  rows  certainly  lose  too 
much  land.  If  equally-distant  rows  were  used, 
three  feet  is  preferable.  Double  rows  on  four  feet 
have  succeeded.  All  give  the  advantage  of  the 
horse-hoeing  culture,  without  losing  much  room. 
Equally-distant  rows,  at  two  feet,  with  a- neat  horse- 
hoe  that  turns  no  furrow,  but  only  cuts  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  earthing  up  afterwards,  have 
likewise  succeeded.     The  principle  of  introducing 
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the  horse-hoe  is  to  save  some  of  the  expence  of 
hand-hoeing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the 
cirop  flourish  better.  The  advocates  for  this  hus- 
bandry acknowledge,  that  there  are  more  plants  in 
the  old  method ;  but  assert,  that  the  tillage  of  the 
plough  is  so  much  more  efFedlual  than  that  of  the 
hand-hoe,  and  the  admission  of  air  among  the 
plants  so  much  freer,  that  the  loss  of  number  is 
more  than  made  up  in  the  gain  of  size.  It  has 
also  been  said,  that  horse-hoeing  is  so  cfFe6tual, 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  dung  with  it ;  but  let 
all  good  farmers  be  very  suspicious  of  such  asser- 
tions* If  they  give  up  the  benefits  of  rich  ma- 
Durings  for  any  purpose  so  imaginary,  tbey  will 
certainly  repent  it.  Potatoes  may,  in  certain  soils, 
be  cultivated  wit4iout  dung,  with  some,  but  never 
with  equal  profit ;  and  on  most  lands  it  is  abso- 
lutely requisite.  After  all,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  April  is  a  better  time  for  planting  this  crop* 

CABBAGES. 
^  There  are  two  principal  seasons  for  planting 
cabbage-crops  designed  for  cattle,  viz.  the  latter 
end  of  April  and  the  beginning  of  May,  and  about 
Midsummer.  The  land  for  both  I  swppgse  to  have 
been  ploughed,  the  first  time  at  Michaelmas.  If 
February  was  ^  very  favourable  for  tillage,  another 
earth  should  have  been  given,  if  the  teams  had 
leisure  for  it.  The  fields  to  be  planted  in  April 
and  May,  must  be  ploughed  again  in  March. 
These  stirrings  are  not  to  be  flat,  but  the  land  kept 
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on  the  ridge,  by  reversing.  If  as  much  time  can 
be  spared  this  month  from  seed  tillage  (which '  are 
ever  the  most  important  part  of  tillage),  as  in 
April,  it  will  be  now  advisable  to  plough  those 
lands  also  that  are  for  the  Midsummer  crop,  by 
which  means  there  will  be  a  certainty  of  gaining  a 
fine  tilth,  late  in  spring,  which  is  the  best  method 
of  destroying  seed  weeds. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month  seed  should  be 
sown  a  second  time.  The  seed,  and  seed-bed, 
roust  be  proportioned  to  the  intended  quantity  of 
crop*  A  good  rule  is,  to  sow  one  pound  of  seed 
to  every  three  acres  of  land  intended  to  be  cropped. 
For  a  seed-bed,  a  rich  piece  of  land  summer-fali 
lowed,  and  dunged  with  rotten  stuff,  is  to  be 
chosen*  See  the  Calendar  for  last  month,  for  par^ 
ing  and  burning  for  a  nursery ;  also  for  the  sorts 
of  cabbage. 

REYNOLDS'  CABBAGE-TURNIP. 

This  month,  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  is  the 
proper  time  for  sowing  the  seed  of  this  plant  in  a 
ieed-bed,  for  transplantation  in  June.  It  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  that  very  great  and  suc- 
cessful exertions  were  made  in  tlie  culture  of  this 
plant  thirty  years  ago,  but  that  it  went  out  of  ge- 
neral use,  without  any  sufficient  reason ;  for  its 
great  merit  was  then  well  known.  Long  since  that 
.period  the  ruta  baga,  or  Swedish  turnip,  was  intro- 
duced, but  in  Norfolk  the  depredations  of  the  fly 
upon  this  plant  have  been  so  great,  that  it  is  also 
in  danger  of  being  given  up.     As  there  is  no  point 

of 
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of  greater  importance  than  that  of  providing  green 
winter  and  spring  food,  for  cattle,  I  must  rccom- 
Hiend  a  due  attention  to  both  these  plants*  The 
following  particulars,  communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Arts,  dated  in  April,  well  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  farmer,  relative  to  this  cabbage-turnip. 

'*  I  have  sent  six  more  of  the  roots  for  the  in- 
spedlion  of  the  Society,  indifferently  chosen. 
They  weigh  38lb.  so  that  upon  an  average,  at  tliis 
time  (viz.  A.pril  29),  there  is  no  less  than  35  tons 
per  acre.  And  let  it  be  observed,  they  are  not  full 
grown,  the  spring  being  backward,  otherwise  the 
produ<ft  would  have  been  greater.  I  pitched  a  fold 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong,  in  two  divisions,  and 
placed  therein  387  sheep,  AjA-il  2.  The  crop  has 
kept  them  exceeding  well,  without  any  fodder,  or 
even  any  other  provision  (save  only  the  turning 
them  into  a  rough  pasture  a  few  hours  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  for  by  so  doing,  they  return  fresh 
to  the  roots  in  the  afternoon) ;  and  will  maintiiin 
them  in  the  same  manner  till  the  12th  of  May,  I 
am  confident,  which  is  in  all  full  40  days.  I  placed 
those  designed  for  fattening  in  the  front,  and  the 
store  sheep  in  the  rear.  The  plants  are  drawn  up 
with  a  three  pronged  hoe.  The  fold  is  removed 
daily  for  those  in  front  to  have  fresh  food ;  and 
those  in  the  rear  eat  the  remains  of  wliat  was  lefl 
the  day  before.  Thus  the  whole  is  spent  without 
the  least  loss,  and  the  land  enriched  at  the  same 
time.  This,  I  say  by  experience,  gained  last 
year;    for  my  barley  crop,   on  land  in  the  same 

state^ 
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State,  turned  but  very  good,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  inferior  to  none  of  my  other  growth  (which 
was  upwards  of  80  acres)  ;  the  product  full  five 
quarters  per  acre,  sown  the  12th  of  May. 

*'  Eight  milch  cows  have  been  fed  with  these 
roots  for  this  month  past ;  and  are  very  fond  of 
them ;  and  I  have  found  great  savings  in  my  hay 
since  they  began  them.  Both  the  milk  and  but- 
ter proved  very  good,  and  a  considerable  increase 
in  both  kinds. 

<^  I  also  find  that  hogs  and  pigs  like  them  ex- 
tremely well.  Sows  give  plenty  of  milk  when  fed 
with  these  roots. 

*^  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  certain  that  they 
are  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility. 

*^  Nothing,  that  I  can  find  out,  is  more  bene* 
ficiat  to  the  land-holder,  ybr  spriiig-food,  especially 
in  hard  weather,  and  times  of  distress,  such  as  we 
have  of  late  very  severely  felt.  This  consideration 
onlyy  ought  to  encourage  all  concerned  in  raising 
them,  were  there  no  other  motive  whatsoever.  But 
that  is  not  the  case ;  for  I  find  that  besides  thi$ 
great  food,  of  giving  plenty  in  time  of  need^  there 
IS  another  benefit  annexed  to  it,  viz.  the  improving 
Jand  for  the  ensuing  crop,  when  these  roots  are 
spent  with  sheep  where  they  grow.  These  are  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  greatest  merit  in  agriculture, 
especially  to  those  who  have  them  in  possession. 

"  These  roots  are  proof  against  frost ;  whereas 
turnips  have  been  but  of  little  service'  in  general 
this  spring,   the  frost  having  destroyed  many  of 
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them  long  ago.  But  these  vegetables  are  now  in  a 
fine  flourishing  state,  quite  sound  and  good ;  well 
tasted  top  and  bottom :  better  food  cannot  be 
desired  for  homed  cattle  and  sheep.  It  seems, 
indeed,  the  very  thing  long  sought'  for  (namely), 
good  spritig  food. 

"  This  is  certain,  my  sheep  are  now  thriving 
beyond  all  expe6lation ;  whilst  other  flocks,  in  ge«* 
neral,,  having  no  such  provision,  are  almost  starved 
to  death  for  want  of  sustenance. 

**  If  what  is  here  asserted  and  proved  by  expe- 
rience, will  not  induce  people  to  raise  these  roots,  I 
know  not  what  will.'' 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Reynolds,  dated  the  loth  Ja- 
nuary, read  to  theSodety,  he  speaks  thus  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  turnip-rooted  cabbage.  "This  is  certain, 
large  crops  have  been  obtained  within  the  two  last 
years  in  several  counties.  Their  produd  have  risen 
firom  25  to  35  ton  per  acre;  and  if  my  memory  serve 
me  right,  there  are  two  accounts  from  Nottingham 
and  York,  as  high  as  44  tons.  Kent  and  Sussex 
have  obtained  near  50  tons ;  but  one  gentleman 
in  Surrey  has  outdone  all  that  I  have  yet  heard  of. 
This  plantation,  and  that  no  small  one,  produced 
upwards  of  56  tons  per  acre,  in  1770.  I  have  this 
well  attested ;  and  that  many  of  his  single  roots 
iVeighed  14lb.,  each.  This  may  seem  incredible 
to  some,  but  it  is  not  bo  to  me  in  the  least.  For 
my  shepherd  brought  me  in  one  single  root,  on 
the  4th  of  May >  1773,  Uiat,  when  cleansed,  weighed 
1 7lb.  the  most  extraordinary  plant  of  this  kind  ever 
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beheld.  My  curiosity  led  me  to  see  where  it  grew, 
and,  on  viewing  the  place,  I  found  it  stood  where 
a  heap  of  grass -burnt  ashes  had  been  ill  spread; 
and  this  occasioned  its  extraordinary  size."  Mr. 
Reynolds*  conclusion,  with  resped  to  the  great 
magnitude  of  this  root,  is  justified  by  many  in- 
stances of  extreme  great  crops  of  the  brassica,  ch: 
cabbage  kind,  being  produced  on  land,  after  bum- 
baiting  ;  and  even  after  burning  the  turf  of  heathy 
land,  without  any  other  manure. 

This  account  of  the  great  utility  of  the  turnip- 
rooted  cabbage,   is  strongly  confirmed  by  sevend 
passages  of  Mr.  Reynolds'  letter  of  January   15, 
1774,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note.     He  says, 
*'  With  respedl  to  my  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  I 
find  it  is  how  propagated  more  and  more  in  ^  this 
neighbourhood,  with  all  desired  success ;    and  be- 
gins to  spread  apace  throughout  every  county  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland. 
It  has  been  cultivated  by  an  eminent  North  Briton, 
as  he  expresses  it,  to  their  very  good  liking  and  ad^ 
vantage,  and  withal^  is  much  admired  in  bearing 
frost  very  well ;  which,  according  to  his  informa- 
tion, 18  more  intense  and  severe  than  with  us.     I 
have  letters  to  prove  they  are  in  no  small  esteem  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland :  and  I  find  they  are  re- 
commended by  their  Society  to  all  concerned  in 
breeding  and  feeding  cattle  to  propagate."     Mr. 
Reynolds  supports  his  assertion  in  this  letter,  of 
the  great  utility  of  this  plant  as  a  spring-food  for 
cattle,  and  more  particularly  for  sheep,  by  the  in-- 
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stance  of  what  happened  to  him  in  1773,  '^  when 
most  of  the  turnips  that  had  been  sown  the  pre- 
ceding year,  had  failed  ;  or  those  few  that  had  es- 
caped run  away  to  seed  much  earlier  than  com- 
mon," and  the  farmers  therefore  were  in  the  ut- 
most distress,  at  the  same  time  that  he,  having  no 
less  than  seven  acres  of  this  plant,  felt  no  incon-  ' 
venience. 

TURNIP-FALLOW. 

The  land  designed  for  turnips,  I  suppose  to  have 
'been  ploughed  from  a  stubble  at  Michaelmas.      In 
this  month  it  should  receive  the   second    earth, 
which  is  very  necessary,  that  it  may,  by  harrowing 
well,  or  by  another  stirring  in  April,  if,  the  land  is 
stubborn,  be  made  so  fine,    as  to  ensure  a  thick 
crop  of  weeds  in  May.     A  succeeding  ploughing 
turns  them  in,  and  quite  destroys  them.    This  is  a 
method  that  is  very  effe6lual  in  destroying  seed 
weeds,  and  particularly  suits, turnip-fallows,  as  it  is 
a  crop  that  requires  a  very  fine  tilth. 

But  modern  improvements  have  discovered  better 
ways  of  effecting  these  purposes.     The  turnip-fal- 
lows that  received  an  autumnal  ploughing  should 
not  be  ploughed  again  till  surface  operations    in 
March  have  stirred  and  loosened  the  earth,    to   fa- 
vour the  vegetation  of  weeds.     This  is  best  done 
by  scarifying  or  scuffling.     These   tools   will    do 
their  "work  if  they  are  well  constru6led,    to    any 
depth  the  farmer  may  wish,  and  this  tillage  keep-  i 
ing  the  surface  that  has  been  pulverized  by   frosts, 
uuburicd,  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  growth 

of 
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of  weeds,  than  turning  it  down  by  ploughing.  The 
i^vork  also  is  done  much  more  rapidly,  which,  at 
so  busy  a  season,  is  an  objedl  of  great  consequence. 
LENTILS. 
This  crpfi  is  not  uncommon  about  Chesterford 
in  Essex.  They  sow  a  bushel  an  acre  on  one 
ploughing  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  month. 
They  make  hay  of  them,  or  seed  them,  for  cutting 
into  chaff  for  trough-meat  for  sheep  and  horses, 
and  sow  them  on  both  heavy  and  dry  soils.  The 
whole  country  is  calcareous.  Attention  should  be 
paid,  not  to  water  horses  soon  after  eating  lentils, 
for  they  are  apt  to  hove.  They  are  cultivated  for 
the  same  purpose  in  Oxfordshire. 

LETTUCES  FOE  HOGS. 
I  first  saw  the  sowing  of  lettuces  for  hogs  prac- 
tised in  a  pretty  regular  system,  on  the  farm  of  a 
very  intelligent  cultivator  (not  at  all  a  whimsical 
man)  in  Sussex.  He  had,  every  year,  an  acre  or 
two,  which  afforded  a  great  quantity  of*  very  va- 
luable food  for  his  sows  and  pigs.  It  yields  milk 
amply,  and  all  sorts  of  swine  are  very  fond  of  it. 
The  economical  farmer,  who  keeps  many  hogs, 
should  take  care  to  have  a  succession  of  crops  for 
these  animals,  that  his  carts  may  not  be  forever 
on  the  road  for  purchased  grains,  nor  his  granary 
opened  for  corn  oftener  than  is  necessary.  For 
lettuce  the  land  should  have  been  ploughed  befpre 
the  winter  frosts,  turning  in  by  that  earth  20  loads 
of  rich  dung  per  acre^  and  making  the  lands  of  the 
right  breadth,  to  suit  the  drill-machine  and  horse- 

L  3  hoes^ 
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hoes^  so  that  in  this  month  nothing  more  may  be 
necessary  than  to  scarify  the  land,  and  to  drill  the 
seed  at  one  foot  equi-distant,  at  the  rate  of  four 
pound  of  seed  per  acre.  If  half  an  acre  be  tried, 
or  even  a  rood,  near  the  farm-yard,  the  advantage 
will  not  be  inconsiderable. 

CHICORY. 
This  most  hardy  plant  will  do  well  whenever 
sown.     It  is  indigenous  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  kingdom.     There  are  several  views  with  which 
this   grass  may   more   particularly    be  cultivated. 
1 .  On  poor  barren  blowing  sands,  such  as  many 
districts  abound  with,    especially  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  it  will  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  sheep 
food,  than  any  other  grass  at  present  in  cultiva* 
lion.     2.  On  fen  and  bog-lands  and  peat  soils,  it 
thrives  to  much  profit.     3.  On  all  land,  whatever 
the  soil,  on  which  clover,  from  having  been  too 
often  repeated,  is  apt  to  fail,  chicory  may  be  sub- 
stituted to  great  advantage.     4.  It  does  very  well 
for  soiling  cattle,  both  *  lean  and  fattening.     5.  It 
is  of  excellent  use  for  those  who  keep  large  stocks 
of  swine.     6.  It  does  exceedingly  well  in  an  alter- 
nate system  of  grass  and  tillage,  as  it  will  last  four^ 
five,  six,  and  even  more  years,  but  it  should  not 
be  sown  with   any  view  of  making  hay  in   this 
climate,  though  it  forms  a  considerable  proportion 
of  many  of  the  best  meadows  in  the  South  of 
France  and  in  Lombardy.     Objedlions  have  been 
raised  to  it,  from  its  rising  again  after  tillage,  but 
these  will  be  fully  obviated  when  I  mention  the 

proper 
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proper  husbandry  by  which  the  layers  should  be^ 
broken  up. 

MUSTARD. 

In  breaking  up  the  rich  common  of  Marshland 
Smeeth,  in  Norfolk,  the  crop  that  was  supposed 
to  pay  better  than  any  other,  was  mustard.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  silt  and  clay,  worth  60s.  an  acre. 
They  ploughed  once,  and  harrowing  twice,  sowed 
one^fourth  of  a  peck  of  the  seed  per  acre,  from 
Candlemas  to  the  end  of  March,  according  to  the 
weather.  Few  farmera  have  a  soil  that  answers  for 
this  crop,  but  it  is  necessary  to  name  it,  that  if 
markets  are  promising  they  may  at  least  have  it  in 
their  mind.  It  may  now  also  be  added,  that  they 
hand-hoe  the  plants  twice.  The  crop  is  reaped  in 
the  beginning  of  September,  being  tied  in  sheaves^ 
and  left  three  or  four  days  on  the  stubble.  It  is 
then  stacked  in  the  field.  Rain  damages  it.  A 
good  crop  is  six  or  seven  combs  an  acre :  the  price 
from  7  s.  to  20s.  a  bushel.  They  take  three  or 
four  crops  running. 

MANGEL  WURZEL 

Is  dibbled  in  this  month,  along  the  tops  of 
ridges  two  or  three  feet  wide,  and  which  have  been 
previously  manured,  and  reversed  to  cover  the  dung* 
It  is  very  little  cultivated  at  present ;  but  Sir  Mor- 
daunt  Martin,  of  Norfolk,  adhering  to  the  culti- 
vation, and  finding  the  root  very  advantageous 
for  his  cows,  it  is  right  to  name  it  in  a  work  of 
this  nature* 

L  4  WOAD. 
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WOAD. 

According  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  the  middle  o£ 
this  month  is  the  proper  time  to  begin  to  sow  this 
plant.  I  no  more  than  name  it^  as  all  that  a  young 
farmer  can,  with  any  propriety,  have  to  do  with  it, 
is  to  let  some  very  rich  grass-land  to  the  travelling 
woad-men,  who  will  give  4l.  5l.  and  even  61.  per 
acre,  per  annum,  for  liberty  to  cultivate  it  for  two 
or  three  years.  If  he  has  such  land,  he  will  hear 
of  them.  In  Somersetshire,  they  sow  it  in  June. 
CHAMOMILE. 

This  is  an  article  of  culture  in  Derbyshire  :  they 
chuse  a  good  loamy  soil,  well  prepared,  and  plant 
the  roots  from  an  old  crop.  It  remains  three 
years  on  the  ground.  It. is  a  troublesome  culture, 
and  by  no  means  tempting  in  profit.  To  name  it 
once  is  sufficient. 

SCARIFY  WHEAT. 

This  operation,  which  should  not  be  delayed 
longer  than  March,  is  so  material  a  part  of  the 
drill^husbandry,  that  much  attention  should  be  paid 
to  executing  it  at  the  right  moment,  and  also  to 
doing  it  in  the  best  manner. 

Opinions  are  various,  and  many  farmers  do  not 
approve  of  horse-hoeing  at  all,  probably  from  hav- 
ing done  it  too  late,  or  too  severely.  Mr.  Cook  has 
invented  two  implements  applicable  to  this  work, 
his  fixt  harrow  and  a  scarifier.  The  former  works 
merely  by  plain  harrow-teeth  ;  it  has  three  rows, 
and,  by  varying  the  position  diagonally,  one,  two^ 

or 
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or  three  teeth  may  be  worked  in  the  space  of  nine 
inches,  without  damage  to  the  rows  of  wheat.  If 
two,  they  may  be  drawn  in  a  breadth  of  three 
inches ;  if  thrfse,  in  that  of  four  inclies,  and  these 
spaces  widened  at  pleasure,  but  still  so  as  to  keep 
quite  clear  of  the  rows  of  wheat.  By  loading  the 
harrow,  the  teeth  are  forced  to  the  proper  depth. 
The  scarifier  has  teeth  of  various  breadths,  but  for 
working  at  this  season  between  nine  or  twelve 
inch  iwvs,  the  narrowest  are  to  be  preferred.  The 
intention  of  the  operation  now  performed  is,  to 
loosen  the  surface  earth  and  let  in  the  air.  The 
hoe  of  the  scarifier  may  cut  two  inches  deep  safely. 
It  will  do  this  without  raising  any  such  surge  of 
moulds  as  to  bury  the  plants,  and  in  its  motion 
through  the  earth,  it  loosens  without  removing  it* 
There  the  air  immediately  penetrates,  and  comes 
in  contadl  with  the  roots,  which,  from  the  soil  being 
moved,  can  spread  with  the  greater  ease.  Another 
motive  for  hoeing  is,  to  loosen  and  pulverize  the 
mere  surface  when  bound  by  rain  or  other  weather. 
This  has  relation  to  the  coronal  roots  of  the  wheat, 
which  shoot  out  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the 
seminal  ones  decay  ;  and  there  is  a  curious  circum^ 
stance  noted  by  Bonnet,  which  is,  these  coronal 
roots  striking  not  under  the  surface,  but  above  it, 
into  the  air,  and  entering  the  earth  at  a  small  dis- 
tance. It  is  then  of  consequence  that  the  surface 
be  in  a  pulverized  state,  to  petmit  their  free  pene- 
tration. All  hoeing  before  that  moment  must  ne- 
cessarily be  beneficial,  because  preparing  the  sur- 
face 
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face  to  receive  these  roots ;  bat,  if  given  afterwards^ 
and  so  near  the  rows  as  to  disturb  them,  it  must  do 
mischief  for  the  time,  as  Nature  has  then  her  ope- 
ration to  perform  again  :  and  though  tlie  wisdom 
of  Nature's  Author  without  doubt  provides  for  the 
ease,  as   in  that  of  the  blossoms  of  wheal  bein^ 
Mown  off;  yet  a  delay  takes  place,  and  a  succession 
of  injuries  may  be  felt  in  the  crop.     The  circum- 
stance should  at  least  induce  the  farmer  to  be  early 
in  his  operations :  if  he  is  early  enough,  he  may 
break  the  surface  of  a  nine-inch  interval,  to  the 
breadth  of  five  inches,  but  afterwards  he  must  re- 
.  cede  from  the  rows,  for  fear  of  mischief.    These 
tools  of  Mr.  Cook  are  very  efTe^ive^  and  if  used 
with  attentbn  will  be  safe,  while  they  dispatch  a 
great  deal  of  work  in  a  short  time.     When,  how- 
ever, it  is  considered,  that  at  this  season,  in  com-- 
man  managements  the  teams  are  all  in  full  employ- 
ment, it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  there  is  much 
borse-hoeing  to  do,  the  common  charge  of  a  few 
pence  per  acre,  is  utterly  inadequate  for  a  period 
when  a  farmer  would  be  glad  to  hire  horses,  could 
he  get  them,  at  5s.  per  day,  and  even  at  a  greater 
charge  ;  but  if  the  modern  system,  of  avoiding  as 
far  as  possible,  all  spring  ploughing,  by  the  use  of 
the  same  and  other  tools,  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count,  then  the  di  ill-husbandry  will  not  demand 
Uiore  horses,  possibly  not  so  many.     Whatever  the 
operation,  never  loosen  the  bottom,  for  that  should 
be  left^fffi  for  wheat. 

HAND-i 
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HAND-HOE  WHEAT. 

If  the  farmer  does  not  chuse  to  practice  the  pre** 
ceding  operations  of  horse-hoeing  his  wheats  he 
must  at  all  events  hand-hoe  the  drilled  intervals ; 
but  the  same  attention  to  earliness,  is  as  necessaiy 
in  this  operation  as  in  the  former.  If  he  gives  the 
first  hoeing  early  in  this  month,  he  may  do  it  a 
second  time  the  last  week,  or  early  in  April. 
HAND-HOE  BROAD  CAST  WHEAT. 

There  are  several  distri(Sls  in  the  kingdom,  in 
which  this  is  generally  done  by  every  good  farmer, 
and  in  some  at  a  considerable  expence.  Some  of 
the  most  careful  and  attentive  cultivators,  and  men 
of  much  intelligence  and  observation,  have  however 
assured  me,  that  they  found  mischief  from  it^ 
and  left  it  off:  and  I  am  mueh  inclined  to  think, 
that  if  any  such  operation  is  intended,  the  wheat 
should  by  all  means  be  drilled. 

HAND-HOE  DIBBLED  WHEAT. 

Two  methods  of  dibbling  will  be  explained  under 
tlie  proper  month.  The  one  is,  planting  two 
rows  on  a  flag;  the  other  one  row,  in  which 
latter  way,  there  is  an  ample  space  for  efFedlive 
hand-hoeing,  a  method  which  answers  exceedingly 
well.  When  wheat  is  thus  put  in,  the  farmer 
should  on  no  account  omit  hoeing. 
SHEEP. 

At  this  season  the  stock,  whether  ewes,  lambs, 
or  fatting  sheep,  must  be  kept  extremely  well.  If 
they  are  pinched  now,  all  the  money  before  ex-r 
pended  will  be  nearly  thrown  away.    Turnips  can 

no 
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no  longer,  with  any  propriety,  be  depended  upon. 
If  the  farmer  has  not  a  great  breadth  of  ray-grass, 
or  some  other  dependence,  he  must  sell  ofF  his 
fatting  sheep  sooner  than  he  desires,  and  stop  the 
growth  of  his  lambs,  at  a  time  when  they  ought 
to  be  half  fat. 

In  fattening  wethers,  the  great  obje6i  is  to  keep 
from  selling  till  the  middle  of  April.  To  begin 
then,  and  keep  killing  till  the  end  of  May,  is  the 
most  profitable  condu6l,  for  the  price  that  a  but- 
cher will  then  give,  exceeds  what  he  would  have 
given  two  or  three  months  earlier.  How  advan- 
tageous is  it,  therefore,  to  have  food  ready  to  take 
ell  the  stock  by  the  middle  of  March,  and  to  have 
enough  to  last  till  May. 

SHEEP  IN  STUBBLE  TURNIPS. 
One  of  the  resources  for  sheep  feeding,  at  this 
pinching  season,  is  stubble  turnips.  A  good  ma- 
nager, vvho  finds  a  field  of  warm,  forward,  rich, 
land  harvested  early  (whatever  may  have  been  the 
crop),  will  sow  turnips,  with  a  view  to  sheep-feed 
in  March  and  April.  If  they  are  not  sown  early 
they  will  consist  of  little  more  than  shoots,  but  as 
they  run  up  very  rapidly  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
they  afford  much  food,  and  are  truly  useful,  at  a 
season  when  every  blade  is  valuable. 

SHEEP  IN  ROUEN.  ' 
As  turnips  are  by  this  time  done,  or  ought  to 
be  done,  the  farmer  will  now  find  the  immense  im- 
portance of  that  reserve  of  kept  grass,  called  rouen 

in 
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in  Suffolk.     All  his  ewes  and  lambs  may  now  be 
in  it. 

SHEEP  IN  BURNET. 

The  autumnal  growth  of  burnet  may  now  be  fed 
with  sheep,  to  great  advantage,  and  prove  of  sin- 
gular importance. 

SHEEP  IN  SWEDISH  TURNIP. 

This  plant  should  no  more  be  left  this  month, 
where  it  grew,  than  common  turnips,  for  as  the 
shoots  for  seed  spring,  they  lay  fresh  hold  of  the 
earth,  and  exhaust  it  considerably.  Such  portion  of 
the  crop,  therefore,  as  was  not  consumed  in  February, 
should  be  so  early  in  March,  but  when  the  weather  is 
mild  the  last  week  of  February,  they  should  then  be 
removed  to  a  grass  field,  for  feeding.  If,  however, 
the  land  where  they  grew  be  dry,  it  is  of  such  ad- 
vantage to  eat  thetn  on  the  spot,  that  another  me* 
thod  may  be  pursued,  which  is  a  very  good  one, 
and  that  is,  to  draw  them  with  one  hand,  and  by 
giving  them  a  chop  with  a  knife  by  the  other,  to 
strike  off  the  tap-roots,  and  drop  them  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  land.  In  this  way,  they  will  draw  the 
soil  infinitely  less,  than  when  left  undisturbed,  and 
women  do  the  work  easily.  Thus  treated,  the 
young  white  fibres  are  broken  in  drawing,  which 
checks  them,  and  though  fi-esh  shoots  will  push  out 
from  the  part  of  the  root  in  conta(Sl  with  the  earth, 
still  they  will  take  some  time,  and  be  weakly. 
CO\VS,.&c. 

Throughout    this    month  the  cows,    lean  and 
young  cattle,  should  be  kept  close  -to  the  farm- 
yards. 
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yards,  and  on  no  account  allowed  to  wander  over 
any  of  the  fields.  If  they  even  steal  into  a  grass 
field,  and  it  be  a  forward  spring,  so  that  they  get 
ft  mouthful  or«two  of  grass,  it  will  be  a  [wejudice 
to  them ;  for  they  will  not  be  so  well  contented 
with  their  dry  meat  afterwards.  Besides,  they  poach 
the  grass,  and  lose  manure.  For  these  reasons,  it 
is  very  advisable  to  have  all  the  yards*  (I  suppose 
water  to  be  in  them)  locked  up,  and  then  it  will 
not  depend  on  the  memory  of  servants.  Every 
place  must  be  well  littered  with  stubble,  straw,  or 
fern,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  omitting  this 
attention  will  be  jifst  so  much  mischief  to  every 
crop  on  the  farm,  in  the  article  of  manure. 

At  this  season,  a  farmer  who  has  weaned  any  of 
his  calves,  should  observe  that  they  be  wdl  and 
regularly  attended.  They  should  have  a  small  yard 
with  sheds  to  themselves,  and  have  their  bellies 
full  of  the  refuse  leaves  of  the  cabbages  given  to 
the  milch  cows,  with  whole  ones,  if  these  are  not 
sufficient.  Carrots  are  also  of  admirable  use.  Young 
cattle  should  be  kept  well,  otherwise  they  will  come 
to  a  very  poor  size.  Their  dry  meat  should  be  good 
cut  chaff. 

THE  DAIRY. 

This  branch  of  the  farmer's  business  must  ne- 
cessarily depend  so  much  on  his  wife,  if  he  has 
one  who  understands  it,  or  on  his  dairy -maid,  if  his 
wife  is  ignorant,  that  his  own  share  can  be  rarely 
more  than  a  general  superintendance,  to  see  that 
every  thing  is  clean,  and  that  produds  and  prices 

do 
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do  not  manifest  negled.  The  minutias  of  the 
dairy  concerns  would  fill  a  volume,  and,  after  all^ 
would  not  probably  be  useful  to  any  extent.  Here  , 
and  there  a. hint  may  be  dropped,  to  bring  certain 
points  to  his  recoUedion ;  but  all  will  at  last  de- 
pend on  the  pra6tice  and  skill  of  the  operator; 
FATTING  BEASTS. 

Much  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  stall  or 
yard-fed  beasts,  in  food,  water,  and  litter.  The 
young  farmer  will  do  well  to  weigh  them,  once  a 
fortnight  at  least,  before  feeding  in  the  morning, 
as  this  will  tell  much  better  than  can  be  guessed 
by  any  one,  except  a  most  experienced  hand,  the 
degree  in  which  they  are  thriving.  If  they  do  not 
keep  advancing  equally  to  preceding  weighings, 
their  food  should  be  changed  or  varied. 
THE  TEAMS. 

A  diligent  farmer  will  now  see  that  his  horses 
and  oxen  perform  a  good  day's  work.  In  sowing 
time,  he  should  not  let  them  work  less  than  nine 
or  ten  hours ;  but  this  he  will  not  be  able  to  efFe<5V, 
if  the  ploughmen  have  to  take  care  of  their  horses* 
It  is  best  to  have  horse-keepers,  for  the  mere  at- 
tendance of  the  teams,  so  that  the  men  who  hold 
the  ploughs  may  have  nothing  to  do  but  the  mere 
ploughing.  Let  the  horse-keeper  have  the  horses > 
fed  and  harnessed  ready  for  the  ploughman,  to  be 
in  the  field  by  six  o'clock.  At  eleven  they  should 
come  home  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  dine  and  bait, 
during  which  time  the  horse-keeper  is  in  attend- 
ance again.    At  half  an  hour  after  twelve,   they 

should 
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should  go  out  again,  and  work  till  half  an  hour 
after  five,  when  the  horse -keeper  should  again  take 
the  teams.  By  this  method  a  pair  of  horses,  in  a 
well-made  plough,  will,  without  any  driver,  plough 
an  acre  and  a  quarter,  or  half,  very  easily  ;  and  no 
objedl  is  more  important,  than  the  ploughs  doing 
good  days  work  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  The 
consequence  especially,  of  making  the  most  of  dry 
w£ather  in  March,  is  extremely  great.  One  acre 
ploughed  and  sowed  then  may  be  fairly  worth  two 
that  are  left  till  the  beginning  of  May.  From  long 
observation  of  the  value  of  dry  seasons  for  tillage 
in  this  month,  must  arise  the  old  proverb  of — jf 
peck  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom. 
HORSES  ON  CARROTS. 

This  is  a  month  in  which  carrots  are  in  full  per* 
fe6lion  ;  they  have  now  evaporated  much  of  their 
'moisture,  and  easily  bend  in  the  hand,  being  as  it 
were  withered.  Then  every  ounce  is  nourishment, 
and  .they  are  fully  as  hearty  as  oats ;  insomuch,  that 
horses  that  have  had  a  month's  carrots  will  refuse 
oats.  To  provide  this  root  in  ample  quantity,  for 
February,  March,  and  April,  is  an  obje<5l  that 
ought  never  to  be  omitted. 

WATER-FURROWING. 

In  all  new  sown  or  ploughed  lands,  as  soon  as  A 
field  is  finished,  let  the  ploughs,  before  they  leave 
it,  strike  the  water-furrows,  and  send  in  men  di- 
reftly  with  spades  to  scower  them,  that  is,  throw 
out  the  molds.  In  all  lands,  sown  with  clover  or 
grasses  among  the  corn,  these  furrows  should  be 

dug 
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dug  a  spit  deep,  and  the  molds  thrown  carefully 
out.  Many  farmers  are  not  attentive  enough  to 
this  point.  They  only  scour  the  furrows;  but 
they  should  consider  how  long  the  grass  is  on  the 
ground,  which  may  be  two  or  three  winters,  con- 
sequently it  must  be  very  material  to  the  crop  to 
lie  dry  all  that  time,  which  scouring  alone  will 
not  effed. 

POULTRY. 
Much  attention  is  necessary  to  all  sorts  of  pouU 
try  this  month  ;  and  as  it  is  the  first  time  of  the 
subjed,  being  mentioned,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
offer  a  few  observations  on  the  system  which  a 
young  farmer  may  adopt  with  relation  to  this  arti- 
cle of  live-stock.  If,  in  the  common  way,  he  keeps 
but  a  few  of  each  sort,  that  take  their  chance  at 
the  barn-door,  for  the  convenience  of  eggs,  and 
not  to  go  to  market  when  a  fowl  is  wanted,  no  par- 
ticular attention  is  requisite ;  but  as,  in  some  situa- 
tions, they  may  pay  well  for  more  food  and  closer 
attention,  it  will  be  proper  to  bring  a  few  circum- 
stances to  recolle6lion.  The  poultry-house  should 
contain  an  apartment  for  the  general  stock  to  roost 
in,  another  for  setting,  a  third  for  fattening,  and 
a  fourth  for  food.  If  the  scale  is  large,  there  should 
be  a  fifth,  for  plucking  and  keeping  feathers.  If 
a  woman  is  kept  purposely  to  attend  thein,  she, 
should  have  her  cottage  contiguous,  that  the  smoke 
of  her  chimney  may  play  into  the  roosting  and 
setting  rooms ;  poultry  never  thriving  so  well  as  in 
warmth  and  smoke  ;  an  observation  as  old  as  Co- 

M  lumella. 
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lumella,  and  strongly  confirmed  by  the  quantity 
bred  in  thie  smoky  cabbins  of  Ireland.  For  setting 
both  turkies  and  hens,  nests  should  be  made  in 
lockers,  that  have  lids  with  hinges,  to  confine  them, 
if  necessary,  or  two  or  three  will,  in  setting,  crowd 
into  the  same  nest.  All  must  have  access  to  a 
gravelled  yard,  and  to  grass  for  range,  and  the 
building  should  be  near  the  farm-yard,  and  have 
water  near  and  clear.  Great  attention  should  be 
paid  to  cleanliness  and  white-washing,  not  for  ap- 
pearance, but  to  destroy  vermin.  Boiled  potatoes 
are  the  cheapest  food  ;  and  of  corn,  buck -wheat. 
Turkies,  while  young,  demand  incessant  attention, 
and  must  be  fed  with  aUum-curd  and  chopped 
onions,  for  which  purpose,  store  of  those  roots 
should  be  kept  where  they  will  shoot  out  and  pro- 
duce much  food.  If  there  be  not  much  success 
in  broods,  and  a  certain  high  price,  they  will  not 
answer,  for  the  expences  are  heavy. 
WATERED  MEADOWS. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  month  the  crop  of  grass 
on  the  old  floated  meadows  will  generally  be  suffi- 
cient, Mr.  Wright  remarks,  to  aflbrd  an  abundant 
pasturage  to  any  kind  of  farming  stock,  and  the 
water  must  be  taken  off  for  nearly  a  week,  that 
the  land  may  become  dry  and  firm  before  the  heavy 
cattle  are  admitted.  It  is  proper,  in  the  first  week 
of  eating  off  the  spring  feed,  if  the  season  be  cold 
or  rainy,  to  give  the  cattle  a  little  hay  in  the  even- 
nig  to  intermix  with  their  moist  food.  But  the 
^and  application  of  the  young  mteadow-grass  is, 

for 
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for  ewes  and  lambs^  and  attention  should  always  be 
paid  to  hurdling  off  the  grass,  and  giving  stripes 
across  the  meadow,  exadlly  in  the  way  that  turnips 
are  hurdled  for  sheep.  The  caution  of  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  never  to  feed  on  these  meadows  any  heavier 
stock,  in  spring,  than  sheep  and  calves,  seems  to 
be  judicious,  but  will,  however,  depend  much  on 
soil,  for,  upon  a  sound  gravel,  a  pradlice  may  be 
admitted  which  would  be  mischievous  on  a  peat 
meadow. 

DESTROY  MOLES. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  months  for  destroy- 
ing this  species  of  vermin,  as  they  run  more  now 
and. in  April,  than  at  any  other  time.  Mole- 
catphers  who  do  not  keep  farms  clear  by  an  annual 
contra6l,  but  are  paid  by  the  head,  are  too  apt  to 
negleA  their  business  when  their  attention  is  of 
most  consequence. 

MANURE  GREEN  WHEATS. 

February,  March,  and  April,  arc  the  months  for 
sowing  top-dressings  on  the  young  wheats.  There 
are  a  variety  of  articles  which  answer  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  which  Mr.  Farey  gives  a  detail,  as  used 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dunstable,  &c.. 

1.  Soot,  from  coals,  is  bought  in- London  at  7d, 
togd.  per  bushel,  struck.  The  measure  of  London 
soot  is  very  deficient,  viz.  about  four-fifths  of  Win- 
chester, which  makes  the  price  Qd.  to  lid.  per 
Winchester  bushel,  struck.  It  is  brought  from 
London  to  the  lands,  and  there  deposited  in  a  heap 
(which  is  their  pra<Slice  also  with  the  other  light 
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dressings),  at  3d.  per  bushel.  From  these  heaps  a 
common  seed-scuttle  is  filled,  and  a  man  walking 
the  length  of  the  lands,  sows  the  soot  in  the  same 
manner  as  corn  is  sown.  The  expence  of  sowing 
is  a  halfpenny  per  bushel.  The  quantity  used  per 
statute  acre,  is  from  twenty  to  forty  Winchester 
bushels.  In  general  thirty  bushels  are  used  for  a 
complete  dressing ;  i.  e.  when  dung,  or  some  other 
manure,  has  not  been  previously  applied  to  the 
same  crop,  which  is  very  frequently  their  pradlice, 
and  the  quantity  of  top-dressing  is  then  diminished 
to  about  one-half  of  a  complete  dressing.  Of  soot, 
a  complete  dressing  as  above,  costs  30s.  to  36s.  per 
acre.  Soot  is  found  to  answer  best  on  wheat  in 
April.  It  likewise  succeeds  on  pease  or  clover,  in 
the  same  month,  and  has  a  good  efk&  sown  with 
barley  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  harrowed  in. 
A  slight  dressing  of  soot  is  used  at  any  time  in  the 
spring,  when  grubs  or  worms  appear  to  injure  the 
young  corn.  The  worms  frequently  make  great 
havock  here,  by  drawing  the  blades  of  young  corn 
after  them  into  their  holes  :  this,  soot  prevents 
best.  Soot  thinly  distributed  on  newly-sown  tur- 
nips, just  before  they  come  up,  prevents  the  fly  or 
grub  from  injuring  them,  provided  no  rain  falls  to 
wash  it  into  the  soil.  Soot  answers  best  on  light  dry 
chalk  soils,  and  in  moderately  wet  seasons.  It 
does  little  good  on  strong  or  wet  land,  or  in  very 
dry  seasons,  unless  sown  earlier  than  usual.  The 
London  soot  from  coals  is  rarely  bought  unmixed 
with  cork- dust,  coal-ashes,  or  sweepings  of  the 

streets  ; 
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streets;  yet  even  in  this  adulterated  state,  it  is 
found  to  answer  much  better  than  real  country  soot 
from  wood. 

2.  CoaUashes  cost  in  London  from  6s.  to 
i4s.  per  waggon-load  (narrow  wheels  and  four 
horses),  the  price  depending  on  the  business  doing 
in  the  brick-fields  near  town,  in  which  considerable 
quantities  of  ashes  are  used.  Carriage  included^ 
they  cost  on  the  land  about  5fd.  per  bushel.  Coal- 
ashes  are  bought  in  small  quantities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood at  4d.  per  bushel,  and  colledled  to  the 
land  at  about  id.  per  bushel.  They  are  distri^ 
buted  OQ  the  land  with  a  shovel,  from  a  cart  or 
wheel-barrow  moved  along  the  land.  Another^ 
and  perhaps  the  preferable,  mode,  is  sowing  them 
by  hand.  The  former  way  costs  12d.  per  waggon^ 
load^  the  latter  I8d.  Coal-ashes  are  used  from 
50  to  6o  bushels  per  statute  acre  for  a  complete 
dressing,  which  amounts  from  23s.  to  26s.  per 
acre  ;  they  succeed  well,  sown  on  clover  in  March 
or  April,  on  dry  chalk  lands ;  and  also  do  much 
good  to  sward,  applied  during  any  part  of  the  win^ 
ter  or  spring.  .  They  are  never  used  on  wheat.  In 
very  dry  seasons  coal-ashes  do  little  good  :  the} ,  a$ 
well  as  most  other  of  these  dressings  on  hght  land^ 
require  rain  after  being  sown,  to  set  them  to  work  ♦• 

3.  Peat-ashes,  brought  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Flitwick  on  asses,  are  delivered  on  the 

]aad 

*  In  1790,  Mr.  Pann  procured  from  London  the  fincJy-sifted 

coal-ashes,  viYxxch  are  sold  there,  and  spread  thenar  45  bqsbels  per 

acre^  on  clover  and  sainfoin^  and  the  benefit  wai  very  trifling  \ 
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land  at  4^.  per  bushel,  struck;  being  distributed 
in  the  same  way,  ^nd  at  the  same  expence  as  the 
last  article.  Forty  bushels  per  acre  is  a  complete 
dressing,  and  costs  about  l6s.  Peat-ashes  succeed 
well,  used  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  crops 
as  the  last  article,  except  that  they  apply  it  on 
wheat  in  April,  with  good  efFedV.  Peat-ashes 
greatly  improve  dry  chalk  soils,  but  will  do  little 
good  on  wet  land,  or  cold  sward,  or  on  hot  sandy 
lands.  This,  like  most  other  of  their  dressings,  is 
little  affected  by  the  season,  provided  wet  falls  soon 
after  it  is  laid  on  the  land. 

4.  Peat^dzist  costs  the  same  as  the  ashes, 
nnd  is  sowed  in  the  same  manner  and  quantities. 
it  answers  equally  well,  and  in  every  way  the  same 
«3  the  ashes.  Peat-dust  is  esteemed  the  best  pos- 
sible dressing  for  an  onion-bed  in  a  garden,  and  is 
not  found  to  promote  weeds  more  than  other  dress- 
ings^ It  has  great  efFeft  on  thistles,  which  it  is 
scattered  upon,  causing  them  to  wither,  as  if 
scorched;  but  they  generally  recover,  unless  the 
dust  be  repeated.  The  occupiers  of  the  chalk- 
lands  in  this  neighbourhood  are  under  considerable 
apprehensions  for  the  loss  of  the  valuable  peat 
manures,  by  tl>e  proposed  drainage  of  Prisles  Moors, 
intelligence  of  which  has  reached  them  already. 

5.  Folding  is   used  as  a   top-dressing,   and  on 

but  the  ashes  from  Chatham  Barracks  (not  kept  under  cover) , 
and  not  finely  sifted,  have  improved  those  crops  to  the  amouot  of 
a  load  of  hay  superiority  per  acre.  "  The  cinder^  therefore/*  says 
Mr.  Dann,  *'  is  belter  than  the  ash." 

these^ 
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these,  as  <^n  most  other  soils,  answers  to  good 
purpose  :  it  succeeds  best  on  dry  land.  Jts  effeft 
on  these  light,  soils  is  not  entirely  attributed  to 
the  sheep's  dung,  but  in  a  great  degree  to  the  stiff* 
ness  the  land  acquires  by  the  treading,  which  is 
here  found  so  very  beneficiat^  that  they  frequently 
lead  the  plough-horses  a-breast  up  and  down  the 
lands  several  times  after  sowing  wheat,  or  other 
grain,  to  tread  it. 

MANURES  TURNED.  IN. 

1.  Furriers*  clippings^  which  are  bought  in  Lon- 
don at  12s.  to  13s.  per  quarter  (being  a  ten  bushel- 
sack  crammed  foil)  weighing  about  2^  cwt.  The 
carriage  to  the  lands  costs  3d.  per  quarter.  They 
are  sown  by  hand  from  the  seed-scuttle,  at  about 
3d.  per  quarter,  on  the  land  intended  to  be  sown 
with  wheat  or  barley,  and  immediately  ploughed  in, 
after  which  the  seed  is  sown  and  harrowed  in, 
when  such  pieces  of  the  clippings  as  are  left  above 
ground  by  the  harrow,  are  pricked  or  shoved  into 
the  ground,  by  the  end  of  a  stick,  to  prevent  their 
being  devoured  by  dogs  or  crows,  who  seize  them 
greedily.  From  two  to  three  quarters  are  usually 
sown  per  statute  acre.  Clippings  answer  well  on 
light  dry  chalk  or  gravelly  soils,  where  they  are 
supposed  to  hold  moisture,  and  help  the  crop 
greatly  in  dry  seasons.  They  have  but  little  effeA 
Mm  wet  soils. 

2.  Horn-shavingSy  which  are  of  two  sorts, 
small,  or  turners,  and  large,  which  consists  of  re- 
fuse  pieces  of  horn.     The  small  are  bought  in 
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London  in  the  same  way,  and  generally  at  the 
same  prices  as  the  last  article.  The  large  shavings 
cost  about  2s.  less  per  quarter.  Horn-shavings  are 
used  in  the  same  way  and  quantities  as  the  last 
article,  exx:€ipt  that  they  want  no  pricking,  and  the 
large  are  generally  ploughed  into  the  land  three 
months  before  sowing  wheat  or  barley.  Horn- 
shavings  answer  in  most  soils  and  seasons,  except 
very  dry  ones,  when  they  will  not  work.  The  small 
shavings  are  much  the  most  useful. 

3.  Woollen  rags  cost  in  London  from  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  fid.  per  cwt,  :  the  carriage  home  Is,  per  cwt. 
In  the  country  they  arc  bought  at  4s.  6d.  to  5s, 
ancj  arecolleded  at  about  2^d.  per  cwt.  The  rags 
being  generally  in  large  pieces,  are  housed  and 
chopped  at  the  expcnce  of  5d.  or  6d.  per  cwt.  ; 
the  extra  expence  of  housing  and  carting  to  the 
land  is  about  4d.  per  cwt.  They  are  sown  by  hand, 
and  ploughed  in  three  months  before  sowing  wheat 
or  barley  :  the  quantity  used  is  six  to  ten  cwt.  per 
statute-acre.  Woollen  rags,  like  furriers'  clippings, 
hold  moisture,  and  are  adapted  for  dry,  gravelly,  and 
ch^lk  soils,  and  succeed  in  dry  seasons  better  than 
most  manures,  but  they  do  little  good  on  wet  soils, 
London  rag^  are  found  much  better  than  those 
colledied  in  the  country  ;  but  the  danger  of  catch- 
ing the  small-pox  in  chopping  and  sowing  them, 
deters  many  farmers  from  their  use. 

4.  Sheep* s^tr otter Sf  and  Fellmonger^*  cuttings , 
arc  bought  of  the  neighbouring  fell  mongers  at 
aboyt  6d.  per  bushel,  heaped  loose :  carriage  to  the 

land 
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land  is  about  2^d.  per  bushel.  Tbey  are  used  in 
the  same  way  as  furriers'  clippings,  from  20  to  40 
bushels  per  acre,  and  need  pricking  in,  as  dogs  and 
crows  are  very  fond  of  them.  They  do  not  answer 
on  wet.  land,  or  in  very  dry  seasons :  indeed  no* 
thing  does  succeed  in  excessive  dry  seasons  on  these 
soils.  The  trotters  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  lime,  BSkd  are  often  adulterated  with  sand,  and 
eosietimes  considerable  quantities  of  oak.  saw-dust 
are  mixed  with  them,*  which  has  been  found  not  to 
injure  them. 

5,  Malt-dust  costs  at  the  neighbouring  malt- 
houses  Is.  fier  bushel  heaped,  and  about  a  half^ 
penny  per  bushel  carriage  to  the  land.  It  is  sown 
by  hand,  froqfi  24  to  32  bushels  per  acre,  at  the 
same  time  with  barley,  and  harrowed  in  with  the 
seed.  It  suits  most  soils  an4  seasons.  Malt-dust 
quickly  spends  itself,  and  is  therefore  ilcver  sowa 
with  wheat :  as  a  top-dressing  to  wheat  in  March, 
about  30  bushels  per  acre,  it  probably  would  suc- 
ceed on  these  soils.  Black  malt-dust,  Qr  suCh  as 
falls  through  the  kiln-plate  in  drying,  is  greatly 
preferred  to  the  white,  on  account  of  the  seeds  of 
charlock  (sinapis  arvensisj  with  which  it  abounds 
being  destroyed  by  the  heat.  These  chalk-lands, 
under  their  present  management,  produce  such 
abundance  of  charlock,  that  they  are  generally 
obliged  to  mow  off  the  heads  and  flowers  about  the 
middle  of  June,  to  prevent  its  entirely  smothering 
the  corn.  Charlock-seed  so  abounds  with  oil,  that 
it  will  lay  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  earth  with- 
out, 
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out  vegetating^;  which,  however,  it  never  fails  to 
do,  when  brought  near  enough  to  the  surface  by 
the  plough.  Pigeons  are  supposed  to  pick  up  con- 
siderable quantities  of  chartock-seed  after  land  has 
been  ploughed.  These  lands  are  very  subje6l  to 
be  over-run  with  black  grass  (alopecurus  agrestisj^ 
which  is  said  to  impoverish  it  much. 
,  6.  Pigeons* -dung  costs  Is.  per  bushel  heaped, 
and  about  a  halfpenny  per  bushel  bringing  to  the 
Jand  :  it  is  used  as  malt-dust,  and  does  good  in  any 
soil  or  season. 

.  7.  SoaP' boilers'  ashes,  or  wood-ashes  from 
which  ley  has  been  made,  is  to  be  had  (in  small 
quantities  only)  at  6cl.  per  bushel  heaped^  and  costs 
about  id.  carriage:  the  efFe6l  of  these  on  cold 
sward  is  very  great. 

8.  Hogs-hair,  which  is  sometimes  to  be  had 
in  London  at  about  9s.  per  quarter  (the  same 
quantity  as  furriers*  clippings),  and  carriage  3d* 
applied  in  the  same  manner  with  clippings,  answers 
well. 

Seal-hair,    rabbits^ -dungy    and  liTne,   have  been 

tried   upon  these   soils,   and  found -to  answer  no 

good  purpose. 

ALDER. 

If  a   farmer  has  an   alder-car  on  his  (arm,  or 

stubs  of  them  By  a  river,  he  should  be  attentive  to 

cut  them  when  the  bark  will  peel,  and  immediately 

soak  them  two  months  in  a  pond.     This  hardens 

the  wood  to  such  a  degree  as  to  improve  it  greatly  *. 

*  Annals,  vol.  jx.  p.  486. 

It 
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It  merits  experiment,  to  ascertain  whether  the  efFeA 
would  not  be  the  same  with  other  aquatic  wopds. 
PARING  AND  BURNING. 

This  IS  the  first  month  in  which  a  fanner  can 
execute  the  burning  part  of  this  operation,  upon 
any  large  scale;  but  if  the  north -east  winds  pre- 
vail, which  so  much  excel  in  the  power  of  eva- 
poration, and  which  often  blow  through  the  greater 
phrt  of  this  month,  it  may  go  on  without  inter- 
ruption. The  cases  in  which  this  management 
ought  to  be  embraced  are  so  numerous,  that  the 
man  who  reje61s  it  cannot  profit  by  many  situations 
and  circumstances  he  may  be  in,*  without  the  ap- 
plication  of  this  admirable  system. 

Before  we  come  to  the  distinAions  of  soil,  it 
will  be  proper  to  offer  some  general  obseryations, 
on  the  diametrically  opposite  systems  embraced  by 
such  numbers  of  persons,  on  the  general  question, 
whether  this  pradlice  is  excellent  or  worthless,  as 
two  parties  have  decisively  pronounced  it. 

By  one  set  it  is  pronounced,  contrary  to  every 
principle,  that  it  is  a  wasteful,  extravagant  opera- 
tion, which  dissipates  what  should  be  retained ; 
annihilates  oils  and  mucilage ;  calcines  salts,  and 
reduces  fertile  organic  matter  into  ashes  of  very 
weak  efficacy ;  that  the  vegetable  particles  which 
are  brought  into  play  at  once,  for  the*  produftlon 
of  a  single  crop,  by  less  desperate  management 
might  be  husbanded  to  the  support  of  many.  On 
the  contrary,  the  advocates  for  this  management 
assert,  that  these  objeclions  are  all  founded  on  vain 

reason- 
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reasoning  and.  philosophical  theory;  that  pra<5licc 
the  most  decided,  and  experience  the  most  ex- 
tended, pronounce  it  to  be  an  admirable  system  ; 
and  that  the  mischiefs  ofte^n  quoted  as  flowing 
from  it,  are  to  be  attributed  merely  to  the  abuse  of 
the  method,  and  by  no  means  necessarily  con- 
.neded  with  it. 

I  must  without  the  least  hesitation  declare,  that 
the  latter  of  these  opinions  is  that  to  which  I  must 
subscribe.  To  trust  to  reasoning  in  matters  of 
agriculture,  is  a  most  dangerous  reliance.  I  shall 
leave  others  to  detail  their  philosophical  specula- 
tions, and  rest  what  }  have  to  offer  solely  on  th^ 
practice,  various  and  extensive,  of  numerous  agri»- 
culturists,  and  on  the  common  husbandry  of  many 
spacious  distridls. 

These  agree  in  declaring,  and  it  is  most  parti- 
cularly to  be  had  in  remembrance,  for  the  enemies 
of.  the  practice  admit  it,  that  by  paring  and  burn- 
ing, you  may  command  two  or  three  good  coru 
crops  in  succession.     The  fa6l  cannot  be  denied; 
'  for  whether  you  examine  the  peat  of  the  Cambridge 
fens,  or  the  shallow  chalk.. soils  of  the  downs  and 
wolds  of  Hampshire,    Gloucester,    and  the   East 
Riding,  it  is  known,  that  bad  farmers  do  act  thus 
absurdly.    They  get  great  crops,  but  they  too  oftea 
take  them  in  succession,  to  the  injury  of  the  soil, 
though  not  to  its  ruin,  unless  that  can  be  esteemed 
the  ruin  of  land,  which  enables  the  tenant  to  pay 
a  double  rent  for  it.     Such  farmers  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  burning  for  wheat,  and  then  taking 

two 
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two  crops  of  spring  com ;  all  good.  Now,  it  might 
be  asked,  how  is  it  possible,  that  that  husbandry 
can  have  all  the  philosophical  evils  detailed  above, 
of  annihilation,  dispersion,  conversion  and  destruc- 
tion, which  enables  a  soil  naturally  poor  and  weak, 
to  give  two  or  three  good  crops  of  corn  ?  Their 
argument  evidently  proves  too  much.  The  efFe<5t 
shews,  that  there  is  a  powerful  cause  of  agent  in 
burning,  which  they  do  not  understand  ;  which 
escapes  from  the  retort  of  the  chemist,  and  from 
the  rationale  of  the  theorist.  That  operation  or 
manure  which  will  give  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  will 
give  a  good  crop  of  turnips  or  cabbage  ;  and  he, 
who  having  made  this  commencement  for  the  food 
of  sheep  on  the  land,  and  knows  not  how  to  go 
on,  preserving  the  advantage  he  has  gained,  is  a 
tyro  in  the  art  of  husbandry.  The  farmers  that 
are  railed  at,  know  it  as  well  as  their  philosophical 
instructors ;  but  avarice,  united  with  the  baneful 
efFedl  of  short,  or  no  leases,  make  tliem  pradtice 
against  their  judgments. 

Paring  and  burning  will,  on  all  soils,  give  turnip 
or  cabbage ;  these  fed  on  tlie  land  by  sheep,  will 
secure  barley  or  oats,  and  seeds ;  the  seeds  fed  with 
sheep,  whether  for  a  short  or  a  longer  duration,  will 
secure  another  crop  of  corn  adapted  to  the  soil  ; 
and  in  this  stage  of  the  progress,  the  soil  will  have 
gained  much  more  than  it  has  lost.  To  instance 
eases  which  I  have  seen,  and  to  quote  authorities 
ibr  the^e  assertions,  would  be  tiresome.     I  could 

produce 
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produce  instances  from  more  than  half  the  coun- 
ties of  the  kingdom. 

It  has  been  often  contended  that  burning  lessens 
the  soil.  If  this  happen  any  where,  it  must  be  in 
peat;  yet,  in  the  fens  in ^ Cambridge,  this  hus- 
bandry has  been  repeated  once  in  eight  years,  for 
a  century  and  a  half,  and  the  proofs  of  a  loss  of 
depth  are  extremely  vague,  in  every  instance  I  have 
met  with,  and  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
undoubted  subsidence  which  takes  plafie  in  drained 
bogs  of  every  description.  In  all  other  soils  the 
assertion  may  be  safely  and  positively  denied.  I 
have  calcined  pared  turf,  not  calcareous,  after  care-^ 
ful  separation  and  weighing,  and  in  a  heat  far  ex- 
ceeding what  is  ever  given  in  denshiring  heaps,  and 
re-weighing,  found  the  loss  too  minute  to  be  attri- 
buted to  any  thing  but  loss  of  water  intimately 
combined,  but  driven'ofF  by  heat,  and  re -exposing 
the  earth  to  the  atmosphere,  free  from  rain,  found 
an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  weight. 
The  vegetable  particles  only  are  reduced  to  ashes. 
These,  in  any  method  of  putrefa6lion,  would  dis- 
solve, and  combining  with  water,  be  exhaled  by 
heat,  or  absorbed  by  the  vessels  of  plants.  In 
ashes,  these  are  in  a  more  fixed  state,  relatively  to 
the  influences  of  the  atmosphere.  That  plants 
feed  on  them,  the  great  crops  which  succeed  offer 
abundant  proof. 

There  are  men  who  are  timid  in  acknowledging 
truth,  who  admit  the  pradlice  to  be  good,  in  poor 
Boiis,  and  in  peat,  and  sedgy  bottoms,  but  fear  it 

on 
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on  better  land.  Experiment  is  against  them,  for 
in  Yorkshire,  land  of  20  s.  and  30  s,  an  acre,  has 
been  thus  broken  up  with  great  success :  but  in 
what  manner  do  they  reason  ?  Rich  soils  are  full 
of  vegetable  fibres.  Then  there  will  be  the  more 
ashes.  These  are  in  proportion  to  the  organic 
matter.  Peat,  which  these  men  admit  to  be  burnt, 
is  the  richest  soil  in  the  world,  and  therefore  burn-- 
ing  the  most  universally  praAised  on  it.  The  soil 
itself  is  not  reduced  ;  if  it  was  rich  before  burning, 
assuredly  it  ^ill  be  rich  p-fter  it. 

In  addition  to  these  ciccumstances,  is  the  capital 
one,  of  destroying  inserts,  grubs,  and  weeds. 
These  are  apt  to  abound  most  in  the  richer  soils ; 
no  reason  for  abstaining  from  this  husbandry  on 
such. 

I  venture  therefore  to  conclude,  that  paring  and 
burning,  with  a  proper  course  of  crops,  is  safe  on 
any  ^  soil ;  and  essentially  necessary  on  some,  as 
I  shall  presently  shew. 

Clay. — ^The  gentlemen  who  have  levelled  their 
theories  against  paring  and  burning,  have  not  given 
many  reasons  peculiarly  appropriate  to  this  soil. 
The  only  one  that  merits  the  least  attention,  is  the 
assertion,  that  it  converts  what  is  properly  soil, 
into  pieces  of  infertile  brick.  The  fadl  is  not  so, 
for   every,  one   that  ever  burnt  clay  for  manure, 


*  Very  rich  ones  will  do  exceedingly  well  in  many  cases  with- 
oat  it.  This  distindion,  therefore,  should  be  made.  There  is,  in 
tome  cases^  no  necusily  for  it :  there  is  in  others. 

knows. 
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knows,  that  though  there  are  many  lumps  of  the 
substance  which  tliey  allude  to,  yet,  that  the  raas^ 
of  the  heaps  consists  of  ashes,  properPy  so  called ; 
but  when  the  tenacity  of  this  soil,  which  is  one  of 
its  greatest  evils,  is  considered,  it  will  be  foundy 
that  bricks  are  an  excellent  addition  to  the  soil^ 
to  loosen  and  open  its  stubborn  adhesion.  I  have 
seen  and  examined  carefully  heaps  of  clay-ashes, 
amounting  to  many  hundreds  of  loads,  that  have 
been  burnt  and  applied  to  great  profit  on  this  soil. 
By  paring  and  burning,  you  have  therefore  on  it 
the  common  manure  found  in  vegetable  ashes,  and 
you  have  in  addition  a  substance  which  a<Sls  me- 
chanically, Hitt,  who  wrote  from  pradlice,  and 
whose  writings  abound  with  many  just  observations^ 
remarks  :  "  1  recommend  burning  of  the  surface  as 
the  cheapest  manure,  and  most  effedlual  of  any  ; 
for  it  not  only  adds  salts  to  the  soil,  which  the 
Ijurning;  of  grass-roots  produces,  but  it  opens  part 
of  the  stratum  of  clay  next  the  soil  so  much,  that 
the  roots  of  vegetables  can  afterwards  feed  therein, 
for  when  the  turf  of  a  piece  of  land  has  been  burnt 
in  heaps,  at  four  or  five  yards  apart,  thou^  all  the 
ashes  be  taken  away,  with  some  of  the  earth,  and 
spread  aver  the  other  parts  of  the  land,  yet  neither 
corn  nor  turnips  will  grow  so  vigorously  there,  as 
on  those  places  that  were  only  opened  by  heat." 

Loam. — ^This  is  the  soil,  especially  when  good, 
upon  which  the  practice  has  been  most  condemned  ; 
but  here  we  have  some  experiments  to  recur  to, 
which,  in  my  estimation,  set  the  matter  in  so  clear 

a  light, 
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a  light,  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  re- 
cite them  very- shortly.  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  Measham, 
in  Derbyshire,  has  for  many  years  been  in  the 
pradice  of  ploughing  old  rough  pastures  (the  soil 
a  stiffish  loam),  eight  or  nine  inches  deep,  and 
burning  the  whole  furrow  in  heaps  of  thirty  or 
forty  bushels  each,  the  fires  lighted  by  a  few  coals, 
and  coal  sla(;k  ;  the  effect  was  very  great,  and  the 
improvement  immense  and  durable.  Mr.  Wilkes 
is  of  opinion,  from  the  experience  of  many  years, 
that  even  this  burning,  which  is  twenty  times  the 
depth  of ;^  common  paring,  does  not  waste  the  soil 
in  the  least,  but  does  no  more  than  break  the  tex- 
ture of  stiff  soils,  expelling  a  great  quantity  of  wa- 
ter ;  that  by  exposition  to  the  atmosphere,  the  land 
re-absorbs  its  water,  and  by  the  great  immediate 
fertility,  fills  itself  presently  with  more  vegetable 
particles  than  it  had  before.  Thirty  years  ago,  his 
father  burnt,  at  Overseal,  exa<31y  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, a  f^eld  of  ten  acres,  which  was  not  then,  and 
has  not  since  been  treated  with  any  more  favour 
than  the  fields  adjoining,  yet  it  has  ever  since  re- 
tained a  superiority. 

The  writer  of  this  Calendar,  in  179O  hollow- 
drained  an  old  grass-field  of  four  acres  and  a  half, 
of 'cold,  wet,  poor  loam,  on  a  clay  marie  bottom  ; 
the  rent  9s.  an  acre,  and  not  w^orth  more  in  its 
then  state,  perhaps,  than  7s.  In  1791  he  plough- 
ed four  acres  of  it  four  inches  deep,  which  was  the 
whole  depth  of  the  soilj  or  surface,  of  different  co- 
lout  from  the  stratum  beneath,  between  that  sur- 
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face  and  the  clay  marie,  and  burnt  the  v^hole  fur- 
row of  the  part  go  ploughed.  Having  no  coal- 
slack,  and  wood  being  dear,  he  made  but  four 
heaps  in  the  field  ;  the  consequence  was,  the  heat 
and  degree  of  calcination  were  far  beyond  what  is 
ever  pradlised  in  common,  and  many  persons  who 
knew  arnl  approved  of  paring  and  burning  in  the 
common  way,  pronounced  the  field  completely 
ruined.  The  ashes  were  spread,  and  ploughed  in 
with  a  shallow  furrow,  and  tumip-seed  sown,  and 
very  slightly  bush-harrowed.  The  crc^  was  very 
fine,  worth,  to  sell  for  feeding  on  the  land,  at  least 
60s.  an  acre.  The  crop  on  the  burnt  part  double 
to  that  of  the  half  acre. 

After  feeding  them  with  sheep,  the  land  was 
f)Ioughed  thrice,  and  sown  with  oats  and  grasses. 
The  oats  produced  above  7  quarters  an  acre,  and 
the  grass  has  ever  since  been  much  better  worth 
20s.  an  acre,  than  it  was  worth  5s.  before.  The 
oats  on  the  half-acre  were  not  threshed  separately, 
but  judged  by  those  who  viewed  them,  to  be  much 
inferior  to  the  rest.  About  half  the  field  has  been 
since  dressed  with  earth  and  road  sullage,  and  once 
dunged  slightly.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  three 
years  crested  dog's  tail,  an  excellent  grass,  commoi\ 
in  the  country,  the  seed  heavy,  and  which,  there- 
fore; could  not  be  carried  by  the  wind,  began  to 
appear,  and  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  There 
is  at  present  no  perceptible  difference  between  the 
part  burnt,  and  the  other  not  burnt ;  if  any  thing, 
the  burnt  is  best.    These  two  experiments  prove, 

il 
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if  any  thing  can,  that  paring  and  burning  does 
not  lessen  the  soil,  in  its  most  excessive  applica- 
tion, and  that  it  works  a  very  great  improvement 
on  loams. 

Sand. — Hitt,  a  pradtiser  of  this  husbandry,  says, 
that  it  improves  sandy  soils  as  much  as  any  other  ; 
and  I  have  seeii  some  fields  thus  worked  in  Suf- 
folk and  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  improved  by  it, » 
though  under  a  course  of  crops  by  no  means  ad- 
missible. There  is  not  the  least  reason,  from  ana- 
logy, to  doubt  the  efFeil  on  this,  or  indeed  on  any 
soil. 

Chalk. — Here  we  have  a  much  more  ample  field 
of  experience,  for  it  has  been,  and  is  the  common 
method  of  breaking  up  downs  in  every  part  of  Eng- 
land. On  the  Cotteswold  hills,  in  Gloucestershire, 
it  is  the  common  husbandry,  and  often  repeated. 
The  sheep-walks  and  warrens  on  the  Wolds  of  the 
East  Riding  of  York,  and  of  Lincoln,  have  thus 
been  brought  most  profitably  into  culture,  though 
not  with  the  attention  in  cropping  that  ought  to 
have  been  given.  In  Hampshire  and  Wilts,  the 
same  husbandry  prevails.  In  these  counties  I  have 
been  shewn  lands  that  have  been  pronounced 
ruined  by  this  husbandry.  The  cropping  was  bad, 
but  still  the  rent  had  been  doubled  by  the  prac- 
tice *.     In  Kent,  Mr.  Boys  shall  speak  for  him- 

*  In  the  West  Riding,  Colonel  St.  Leger  remarks,  that  if 
burning  wasted  the  soil,  his  lime-stone  lands,  only  four  inches 
deep,  would  have  been  gone  long  ago,  as  it  had  been  pared  and 
burnt  for  ages. — Eastern  Tour. 

N  2  self. 
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self.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  paper,  he  says, 
*^  If  any  persons  who  condemn  paring  and  burn- 
ing, should  come  into  Kent  this  summer  (]795), 
I  can  shew  them  several  scores  of  acres  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  sainfoin,  now  growing  on  land 
which  has  several  times  undergone  that  operation. 
The  crops  of  sufScient  value  to  buy  thejand  at 
more  than  forty  years  purchase,  at  a  fairly  esti- 
mated rent  before  the  improvement."  I  humbly 
presume,  that  Messrs.  Kent,  Claridge,  and  Pearce, 
the  great  enemies  of  paring  and  burning,  will  not 
pronounce  this  land  ruined  by  that  execrable  prac-- 
tice. 

Peat. — ^This  article  is  dispatched  in  iQW  words. 
Whatever  variety  of  sentiments  there  are  on  this 
method,  for  other  soils,  here  there  can  be  none. 
The  universal  pra6lice,  from  the  flat  fens  of  Gim- 
bridge  to  the  swelling  bogs  of  Ireland,  the  moun- 
tainous moors  of  the  north  of  England,  the  rough 
sedgy  bottoms,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom, when  they  are  broken  up  by  men  of  real 
pracSlice  and  observation,  are  always  done  by  paring 
and  burning.  Registered  experiments  of  doing  it 
by  fallowing,  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  works. 
The  Board's  Reports  of  the  North  Riding  of  York, 
and  of  Somerset,  detail  some  ;.  others  are  to  be 
found  in  my  Tours,  and  the  result  is  either  loss,  or 
a  profit  so  very  inferior,  that  the  question  ought  to 
be  considered  as  settled  and  done  with.  Let  it 
sleep  for  ever,  except  for  the  wrong-headed  indi- 
viduals who  will,   upon  every  question,    arise  in 

every 
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every  age,  to  contradict  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind.    I  could  detail  cases  without  encf,  but  really 
think  it  would  be  a  loss  of  time  to  read  them, 
PARE  AND  BURN  FEN  AND  BOG. 

In  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  upon  a  peat  soil, 
free  from  large  roots  and  stones,  the  work  of  par- 
ing is  always  done  with  a  plough,  which  they  make 
on  purpose  for  the  work,  and  which  executes  it  in 
the  completest  manner  that  can  be  imagined.  It 
turns  off  a  furrow,  from  12  to  l6,  and  even  18 
inches  broad,  and  not  more  than  an  inch  deep. 
The  use  of  this  admirable  tool  brings  down  the 
whole  ex  pence  of  paring,  burning,  and  spreading 
the  ashes,  to  Qs.  or  10s.  per  acre.  But  upon  those 
soiis,  when  they  have  not  been  in  a  state  of  culti- 
vation, such  a  plough  would  not  work. 
PARE  AND  BURN  OLD  MEADOWS  AND  PASTURES. 

These  are  done  with  the  breast-plough,  as  it  is 
called,  which  is  pushed  on  by  strength  of  body, 
the  thighs  being  armed  with  wooden  guards.  It  is 
hard  work,  and  now  commonly  paid  for,  including 
burning  and  spreading,  from  25  s.  to  40s.  per  acre. 
An  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  is  the  common 
depth ;  but  some  farmers  prefer  two  inches,  for  the 
sake  of  more  ashes.  The  thiimer  it  is  pared,  the 
more  certain  the  burning,  shoukl  the  weather  prove 
unfavourable. 

PARE  AND  BURN  HEATHS  AND  DOWNS. 

Considerable  tra6ls  of  this  land,  on  a  wcakj^  thin, 
loamy  sand,  with  a  calcareous  bottom,  have,  within 
tlielast  five  years,  been  thus  brokenupon  Newmarket 
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Heath,  which  was  done  at  the  expence  of  36s.  per 
acre,  and  immense  crops  the  consequence,  but  in 
a  very  bad  course,  which  will  by-and-by  raise  ene- 
mies there  to  this  husbandry,  though  most  un- 
justly. 

PARE  AND  BURN  MOORS,  &c. 

The  moors  and  mountains  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, Wales,  Devonshire,  &c.  when  broken  up  for 
cultivation,  are  often,  and  ought  always  to  be  re* 
duced  by  this  husbandry.  It  has  long  been  com- 
mon husbandry  in  those  countries,  and  is,  there- 
fore, done  cheaper,  from  24  s.  to  30s.  an  acre. 
Droning  should  precede  it. 

PARE  AND  BURN  OLD  SAINFOIN. 

If  a  farmer  has  any  old  sainfoin  layers  that  are 
worn  out,  and  which  he  means  to  break  up,  let 
him  determine  to  do  it  in  no  other  method  than 
this.  If  done  by  mere  ploughing,  the  chances  are 
much  against  success,  by  reason  of  the  red-worm, 
which  is  very  apt  to  abound  in  these  layers,  to  the 
destru<5lion  of  any  white  corn  that  can  be  sown. 
I  have  known  three  successive  crops  destroyed ; 
but  to  pare  and  burn  for  turnips  is  the  safest  hus- 
bandry. 

General  Remarks. — In  these  several  cases,  there 
are  some  .points  of  management  which  should 
be  equally  attended  to  in  all.  The  heaps  should 
not  be  made  large,  twelve  or  fifteen  bushels  of 
ashes  arq  large  enough  ;  twenty  may  be*  ad- 
mitted, but,  if  much  larger,  the  turfs  will  be  too 
much  burned.     This  must,  however,  depend  in 

some 
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some  measure  on  the  weather,  for  the  worse  that 
is,  th^  larger  the  heaps  must  be.  It  will  also  de- 
pend on  the  thickness  of  paring.  Thin  flags  will 
burn  in  smaller  heaps  than  thick  ones.  When  the 
ashes  are  spread,  and  the  sooner  that  is  done  the 
better,  the  land  is  to  be  ploughed  thinly,  which  is 
the  general  practice,  lest  the  ashes  be  too  much 
buried.  Upon  high  moors,  in  undertaking  neir 
improvements,  it  may  be  of  singular  importance  to 
gain  straw.  In  that  case,  to  sow  o^ts  upon  the 
first  biirnt  lands,  may  be  admitted,  but  in  general^ 
it  is  much  more  corre6l  to  leave  the  ashes  ploughed 
in  for  sowing  turnips,  upon  all  the  land  burnt  in 
March,  ApriJ,  or  May.  This  preparation  is  unex- 
ceptionable for  potatoes,  so  that  if  this  root  be 
wanted,  it  may  be  planted  in  April  on  the  land 
burnt  in  March, 

UME. 
Liming  is,  in  many  distridls,  connet^ed  with 
paring  and  burning,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  me- 
thods of  applying  this  manure.  From  a  peck  to  a 
bushel,  according  to  its  plenty,  is  added  to  and 
mixed ^with  every  heap  of  ashes,  and  they  are  then 
spread  together.  The  effe<ft  generally  is  considera- 
ble, but  proportioned  to  the  soil.  The  greatest 
effe<Sl  of  this  manure  is  upon  land  that  has  been 
long  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  particularly  upon  all 
peat  soils,  moors,  mountains,  and  bogs.  But  upon 
all  on  which  it  is  known  to  have  efFe6t,  it  is  well 
applied  in  the  ashes  of  paring  and  burning.  March 
is  a  proper  season  for  liming  in  pth^r  case^^  and  he 

in  4  who 
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who  has  great  trafts  of  land  to  improve,  should  be 
careful  that  his  kilns  continue  working  throughout 
the  month. 

CART  DUNG. 

The  only  crops  for  which  dung  from  yards  and 
composts  should  now  be  carted,  are  potatoes  and 
cabbage?. '  The  first  to  be  planted,  and  the  other 
to  be  drilled,  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  April. 
The  time  of  doing  it,  whether  now,  or  in  that 
month,  will  depend  on  the  pressure  of  other  busi- 
ness ;  but  the  young  farmer  must  remember  that 
the  work  is  to  be  done.  Long  fresh  dung,  from 
the  yards,  will  do  for  either  purpose,  probably  bet- 
ter than  any  other.  We  may  suppose  that  the 
land  now  lies  in  ridges  of  that  size,  whether  of 
three  or  of  four  feet  breadth,  on  which  the  crop  is 
to  be  put  in.  The  dung  is  to  be  laid  in  the  fur- 
rows, from  25  to  35  cubical  yards  per  acre.  If 
very  long  and  strawy,  40  yards,  and  the  ridges  be- 
ing reversed,  it  lies  ready  to  receive  the  seed. 

HOPS. 

This  is  the  season  to  plant  hop-cuttings,  a  branch 
of  agriculture  which,  if  treated  much  in  detail,  would 
fill  such  a  volume  as  this  work  forms.  I  shall,  in 
the  seasons  of  the  respedive  operations,  remind  the 
farmer  of  the  work  that  should  be  in  his  recollec- 
tion. No  beginner  in  husbandry  would  introduce 
so  operose  an  article  of  culture  from  any  book.  He 
would  fix,  for  some  time,  in  a  hop  distrift,  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  it,  and  procure  an  able, 
sensible  workman,  long  habituated  to  it,  to  assist 

him 
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bim  in  the  undertaking.  But  as  the  article  is  here 
named,  for  the  first  time,  a  few  cautions  will  not 
be  improper,  upon  the  general  question  of  intro- 
dttcing  the  culture,  where  it  is  nearly  or  wholly 
unknown.  Whoever  has  any  thought  of.  such  an 
intxodudlion,  should  duly  consider  several  circum* 
stances.  He  ishould  of  all  others  remembei-,  that 
hops  demand  a  greater  acreable  capital  by  far,  than 
any  other  branch  of  cultivation.  To  form  a  new 
plantation,  and  go  through  the  first  year,  will  cost 
from  80l.  to  QOK  per  acre,  and  the  annual  expence 
afterwards  will  vary  according  to  circumstances 
from  30l.  to  40l.  per  acre.  Next  he  is  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  a  small  insulated  hop*ground  does  not 
usually  flourish  so  well  as  a  large  one,  probably  for 
want  of  shelter.  He  is  also  to  refle<a  on  the  great 
and  constant  demand  for  manure,  which  his  situa- 
tion may  not  enable  him  to  command,  without  very 
much  impoverishing  the  rest  of  his  farm.  He 
should  reside  in  a  populous  neighbourhood,  for  the 
plentiful  supply  of  hands  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year.  And  lastly,  he  is  not  to  forget,  that  after  all. 
his  expence,  attention,  and  exertions,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  uncertain  and  precarious  crops  that  any 
man  can  adopt.  These  circumstances  certainly  de- 
mand his  serious  attention,  however  a  plenty  of 
bop-poles  may  tempt  him,  in  some  spots,  to  the 
speculation.  I  would  advise  a  young  farmer  to 
think  many  times  before  he  determines  to  under- 
take it. 
There  is  one  situation  in  which  it  may  be  pru- 
dent. 
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dent.  He  who  possesses  a  bog,  especially  a  flat 
deep  bog  in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  yet  not  too  con- 
fined, may  very  profitably  convert  it  iuto  a  hop- 
ground.  A  solid,  weighty  peat -bog  makes  an  ex- 
cellent hop  soil,  when  laid  into  beds,  by  transverse 
trenches.  Such  land  is  a  natural  dunghill,  and  will 
demand  such  manures  as  may  perhaps  be  easily  pro- 
cured.   Here  the  chances  are  favourable. 

If  such  a  spot  be  not  chosen,  the  best  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  for  hops,  is  two  successive  crops 
of  turnips  or  cabbages,  both  fed  on  the  land  by 
sheep,  and  off  early  enough  for  ploughing  and 
planting  the  land  in  March.  They  may  be  planted 
in  rows  at  eight  feet  asunder,  and  six  feet  from  hill 
to  hill,  which  will  give  full  space  for  all  the  requi- 
site operations.  Three,  four,  or  five  fresh  cut- 
tings are  planted  in  each  hill^  or  spot  which  is  to 
form  a  hill. 

In  this  month  old  plantations  are  dressed,  the 
hills  opened,  the  roots  pruned,  and  mould  or  com- 
post returned.  The  time  of  poling  depends  on  the 
shooting'  of  the  plants. 

PICK  STONES. 

Iti  a  dry  season,  an  opportunity  should  be  taken 
this  month,  to  stone  pick  the  grass  and  clover  fields 
intended  for  mowing.  In  this  work  no  stones 
are  to  be  taken  but  such  as  would  impede  the 
scythe.  The  pickers,  who  generally  like  this  work, 
will  over-pick,  if  they  are  not  attended  to,  and  they 
will  propose  to  pick  other  fields  which  are  not  to  be 
mown ;  but  on  no  account  is  this  to  be  permitted, 

if 
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if  the  stones  be  not  much  wanted.  It  has  been  often 
remarked,  a,nd  is  a  known  fadt,  that  too  much  stone 
picking  has  done  a  very  sensible  mischief,  in  many 
cases  where  picked  by  authority  of  parliament 
for  turnpike  roads.  But  Mr.  Macro,  of  Suffolk, 
ascertained  it  experimentally.  "  Having  often 
thought  that  picking  the  stones  off  my  turnip  lands 
did  more  hurt  than  good,  I-  tried  an  experiment 
last  spring,  by  gathering  up  all  the  stones  of  one 
square  rod,  after  the  turnips  were  folded  off",  and 
laying  them  equally  over  another  square  rod  by  the 
side  of  it,  then  sowed  them  with  barley,  and  mat  ked 
them  out,  and,  at  harvest  time,  colleded  them  se- 
parately, as  likewise  another  square  rod  by  the  side 
of  them,  which  had  only  the  natural  quantity  of 

stones. 

Qw.  Pioti.  c.   B.   p. 

Produce  from  the  rod  1  f  "1 

that  had  the  double  >  6      1     -j    or,  per  acre,     J  8    0   2 
quantity  of  stones,    J       .  j.  J 

Ditto,  from  that  where  1  f  | 

the  stones  were  ga-  >  6      O     <  ditto,  )?    2    O 

thcredoff,      -    .     J  [  J 

"  From  this  single  experiment  the  result  is  ia 
favour  of  the  largest  quantity  of  stones;  and  I  ve- 
rily believe  it  is  quite  wrong,  after  the  sheep  have 


*  This  result  coincides  with  various  obser\'ations  that  have 
been  made  in  several  of  our  counties,  particularly  Hertfordshire, 
and  also  in  France.  The  lesson  it  suggests  deserves  no  slight  at- 
tention.—^. Y. 

trod 
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trod  out  a  great  quantity  of  stones^  in  feeding  ofF 
turnips,  to  have  them  raked  up  clean,  which  I  have 
known  some  farmers  do,  nor  can  the  rake  be  used 
without  taking  some  of  the  tathe,  or  dung,  with 
them/' 

FEED  NEW  LAYS. 

Land  laid  down  last  August,  or  the  preceding 
spring  with  com,  should  not  have  had  a  hoof  in 
them  through  all  the  last  autumn  and  winter. 
They  will  now  present  to  the  eye  a  beautiful  fleece 
of  young  griiss,  of  much  value  for  sheep,  and  they 
are  to  be  well  stocked  and  kept  down  at  pre- 
sent, and  through  all  the  following  summer,  by  this 
stock 'only.  Nothing  is  more  pernicious  than 
mowing  a  new  lay,  as  direAed  by  certain  authors. 
They  may  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  such  bad  ma- 
nagement^  but  never  by  it. 

SEED  OATS. 

Mr.  Walker,  near  Belvoir  Castle,  Lincolnshire, 
sows  eight  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  and  finds  the 
crop  much  better,  and  the  sample  more  equal  than 
with  less  seed  :  the  oats  are  less  taili/y  no  tillers  to 
give  different  degrees  of  ripeness,  and  the  crop 
ready  to  cut  four  or  five  days  sooner  than  with 
thinner  sowing.  Mr.  Ducket  is  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, and  holds  no  idea  cheaper  than  that  df  re- 
commending the  drill  husbandry  as  saving  seed  : 
he  drills  five  bushels  of  oats  per  acre. 
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BARLEY. 
TiHE  barley  crops  not  sown  in  March,  should 
be  in  the  ground  by  the  middle  of  this  nionth.  The 
land  I  suppose  to  lie  as  thrown  up  in  the  autumn 
before ;  so  that  whenever  sown,  it  is  (on  the  old 
ploughing  system)  on  the  spring  earth.  This  sup- 
position is  necessary ;  because,  if  there  had  been 
previous  ploughings  in  March,  or  in  the  end  of 
February,  the  seed  should  have  been  sown  then  ; 
excepting,  however,  tumip*land,  that  broke  up  at 
first  too  rough  to  be  sown,  which  will  sometimes 
happen.  The  farmers,  in  some  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, will  put  off  their  sowing,  till  the  last  week  in 
this  month,  and  the  first  or  second  of  May,  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  time  for  giving  three  spring  earths ; 
but  they  lose  more  by  far  from  late  sowing,  than 
they  gain  by  making  their  land  fine.  If  clover  is  a 
principal  obje<Sl,  and  they  had  not  the  land  fine 
enough  before,  delays  must  be  made ;  but  if  so, 
that  can  scarcely  be  owing  to  any  thing  but  bad 
husbandry  :  for  such  events  should  be  had  in  view, 
and  the  tillage  given  before  winter,  on  lands  not 
cropped  with  plants  that  stand  till  the  spring.  The 
utmost  exertions  of  good  husbandry  should  be 
made  to  reconcile  jarring  circumstances,  when  they 
cannot  be  totally  prevented. 

But 
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But  in  the   modern  system  of  avoiding  spring" 
ploughings,  with  a  care  proportioned  to  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  soil,  the  main  reliance  is  on  frosts  for 
pulverization,  and  the  objed  is  to  keep  the  surface 
so  gained,  for  the  seed  to  be  deposited  in  it.     If 
the  weather  was  unfavourable  for  sowing  in  March, 
or,  being  favourable,  the  breadth  was  too  great  to 
allow  the  operation   to  be  finished,  and  if  weeds 
appeared  in  the  lands  laid  up  for  barley,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  they  were  of  course  destroyed  by  the 
scufflers;  and   this  month   the  sowing  must  be 
finished,  whether  broad-cast  or  by  drilling.     In  the 
latter  case>  the  dire6lions  relative  to   the  right 
breadth  of  the  stitches  should  have  been  very  at- 
tentively executed.    The  young  farmer  must  have 
it  carefully  in  memory,  that  as  the  summer  ap- 
proaches, with  hot  suns  at  intervals,  any  degree 
of  poaching,   or  daubing  or  trampling,  becomes 
more   and  more  fatal,  for  the  sun  binds  whatever 
earth  was  touched  in  too  wet  a  state.     This  cau- 
tion has  little  to  do  with  the  occupiers  of  sand, 
much  of  which  wants  adhesion  to  be  given  it  by 
art ;  but  here,  again,  if  such  land  has  been  amply 
clayed,  it  will  sometimes  be  apt  to  set,  to  bind  with 
heavy  rains,  so  that  the  temper  of  it  should  always 
be  examined  before  the  teams  at  this  season  are 
permitted  to  go  on  it. 

PEASE, 
Should  always  be  put  in  before  this  season,  and 
therefore  dire6tions  are  omitted  here  ;  but  if,  from 
8ome  peculilar  circumstances,   the  farmer  wishes 

now 
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now  to  SOW  a  field,  I  need  only  remark,  that  they 
may  still  be  sown,  with  the  expetSiation  of  a  full 
crop ;  but  it  may  prove  too  late  to  have  good  tur- 
nips after  them. 

WHITE  OATS. 
It  is  the  custom  in  Hertfordshire  to  sow  barley 
before  white  oats.  Wherever  such  maxims  pre- 
vail, this  will  be  the  principal  month  for  sowing 
oats-  All  the  precautions  that  hav«  been  given 
with  resped  to  barley,  are  equally  applicable  to  this 
crop. 

BUCK-WHEAT. 
The  lands  designed  for  buck-wheat,  in  May  or 
in  June,  shouW  be  well  tilled  this  month,  ploughed 
and  harrowed  well  at  least  once.     It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  that  grain,  but  for  the  grasses  which  should 
be  sown  with  it,  and  for  the  important  objeft  of 
making   all    the   seed-weeds   grow,    in   order  to 
kill  them   by  the  following   tillage.     This  April 
preparation    marks  the  land  for  buck-wheat.     I 
shall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  to  advise  the 
farmers  in  general   to  try   this  crop.     Nineteen 
parishes  out  of  twenty,   through    the  kingdom, 
know  it  only  by  name.     It  has  numerous  excellen- 
cies, perhaps  as  many  to  good  farmers,  as  any  other 
grain  or  pulse  in  use.     It  is  of  an  enriching  nature, 
having  the  quality  of  preparing  for  wheat,  or  any 
other  crop.     One  bushel  sows  an  acre  of  land  well, 
which  is  but  a  fourth  of  the  expence  of  seed  barley. 
It  should  not  be  sown  till  the  end  of  May.    This 
is  important,  for  it  gives  time  in  the  spring  to  kill 

all 
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all  the  seed-weeds  in  the  ground,  and  brings  na 
disagreeable  necessity  from  bad  weather  in  March 
or  April,  to  sow  barley,  &c.  so  late  as  to  hazard 
the  crop.  It  is  as  valuable  as  barley.  Where  it  is 
known,  it  sells  at  the  same  price,  and,  for  fatting 
hogs  and  poultry,  it  equals  it.  It  is,  further,  the 
best  of  all  crops  for  sowing  grass-seeds  with,  giving 
them  the  same  sheltep  as  barley  or  oats,  without 
robbing. 

BEANS  FOR  .EATING  GREEN* 

If  Windsor -beans  are  cultivated  with  this  inten- 
tion, a  portion  of  land  should  now  be  planted  with 
them. 

LETTUCES  FOR  HOGS. 

If  the  stock  of  swine  be  large,  it  is  proi)er  to 
drill  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of  lettuce  this  month. 
The  land  should  have  been  well  manured  and 
ploughed  before  the  Christmas  frosts,  into  stitches 
of  the  size  that  suits  the  drill-machine.  It  should 
also  have  been  scuffled  in  February,  and,  again  in 
March,  and  well  harrowed  ;  and  this  repeated  be- 
fore drilling.  The  rows  should  be  equi-distant, 
one  foot  asunder. 

The  crop  which  was  drilled  in  March  (a  suc- 
cession being  essentially  necessary)  should  now  be 
thinned  in  the  rows,  by  hand,,  to  about  nine  or  ten 
inches  asunder.  If  this  necessary  attention  be  ne- 
gleded,  the  plants  draw  themselves  up  weak  and 
«po(»*,  and  will  not  recover  it.  Women  do  this 
business  as  .well  as  men.  -When  about  six  inches 
high^  they  shoukl  be  horse-hoed  with  a  scarifier 

or 
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or.scufiier^  with  the  hoe  about  four  iaches,  or  at 
most  five,  wide.         • 

SPRING  TARES. 

If  the  young  farm^  depends  in  any  degree  upoB 
a  succession  of  tares^  he  ought  to  i}ave  two  sowings 
one  at  the  beginning  «nd  .the  other  towards  tb^ 
end  of  April,  To  have  these  crops  to  follow  one 
another  in  consumption,  ?s  a  very  material  objeft. 
Two  bushels  ahd  an  half  of  $eed  per  acre  are  a  pro- 
per quantity.  ^ 
SPRING  WHEAT. 

I  cannot  in  general  recommend  the  culture  of 
this  grain,  for  barley  or  oats  commonly  pay  better, 
but  as  certaifi  circumstances  may  render  it  very 
profitable,  it  is  proper  for  e^ery  farmer  tp  have  tli^ 
objedl  in  his  mind.  Mr.  Marsl)aU\has  ;i  ufejfi^ 
minute  on  it. 

"  Spring  wheat  (tritimm  sativum)  \%  here  culti- 
vated, and  with  singular  sucqe^* ;  owing  principally 
to  the  time  of  sowing  :  the  wane  of  April ! 

*^  This  proves  that  it  is  a  species  widely  distinft 
in  its  nature  from  the  winter  wheats.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  a  superior  pianager  (Mr.  Paget,  of  IbstQck)^ 
it  was  discovered,  that  by  sowing  early,  as  tlie  be- 
ginniag  of  March,  the  grain  was  liable  to  be 
shrivelled,  and  the  straw  to  be  blighted,  while  th^jt 
sown  late,  as  the  xniddle  pr  latter  end  of  April,  or 
even  the.  beginning  of  May,  produced  clean  plump. 
corn ;  efFedts  dire6Uy  9f>p9^it§  to  thos^  of  winter 
wheat." 

O  STESPIKO 


STEEPING  SPRING  CORN  SEED. 
In  case  of  an  unfavourable  season,  by  reason  of 
a  drought  to  an  uncommon  degree^  it  should  be 
Teco!le<fted,  that  steeping  barley  and  oats,  &c.  has 
been  tried  with  success.  It  is  a  pradiice  rarely  ne- 
cessary, and  mentioned  here  only  as  a  hint,  which 
a  fanner  may  apply  now  and  then  to  advantage.    \ 

MADDER. 
*  This  is  the  principal  season  for  planting  madder. 
I  suppose  the  deep  tillage  to  have  been  performed 
in  Oclober,  and  the  land  to  have  been  thoroughly 
water-farrowed.  Early  in  this  month  it  should  be 
ploughed  again,  and  harrowed  fine  ;  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  it  another  earth  should  be  given, 
and  the  land  harrowed  again.  It  is  then  in  order 
for  being  planted. 

Great  attention  must,  however,  be  paid  to  this 
tillage  being,  all  given  in  dry  weather.  If  the  soil 
is  moist,  or  apt  to  bind,  scarifying  and  scufflinj^ 
will  be  superior  to  ploughing. 

The  sets  are  to  be  slipped  from  an  old  planta- 
tion. When  they  are  about  two  inches  above  the 
ground  is  the  proper  sixe,'  and  they  should  be 
slipped  off  as  much  below  the  surface  as  possible, 
because  they  will  then  have  the  better  chance  of 
growing ;  and  as  fast  as  they  are  taken  up,  they  are 
to  be  thrown  into  tubs  of  water.  Other  hands  are 
to  be  employed  in  planting ;  in  which  work  the 
cultivator  of  this  crop  myft  \)e  ruled  by  the  roe- 
thod  of  disposing  the  beds.  That  which  was  prao 
tised  when  (more  tliaa  30  yearg  ago)  the  Society 

cfiered 
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offered  premiums,  is  equally-distant  rows,  two  feet 
asunder,  the  land  flat.  If,  for  laying  the  land  dry 
in  winter,  ridge-work  is  preferred,  only  one  row, 
of  three  feet,  can  be  set  oii  each.  On  four-feet 
ridges,  two  rows  at  nine  inches  or  one  foot  may 
be  planted.  The  planting  should  be  performed 
with  care.  Women  or  children  should  drop  the 
sets,  and  men  follow  to  plant  them.  In  this  month 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  their  not  growing,  espe- 
cially if  the  land  is  in  as  good  tilth  as  it  ought. 
Watering  will  scarcely  ever  be  necessary. 

Let  the  young  farmer;  however,  remember,  that 
the  culture  of  these  plants,  applicable  only  to  the 
use  of  manufadtures,  and  which  are  also  largely  im-' 
ported  from  abroad,  is  rarely  advisable.  -  I  was  a 
madder  plantfer  once,  and  lost  by  every  acre  I 
planted.  A  man  may  pla^it  in  the  moment  of  a 
high  price,  and  take  up  his  crop,  three  years  after, 
at  a  low  one.  All  such  speculations  are  too  hazard* 
ous ;  nor  was  there  even  a  fair,  open  competition 
among  the  purchajjers. 

Those  who  have  cultivated  madder  with  the 
success  boasted  by  the  writers  of  husbandry,  should 
not  hold  these  observations  in  contempt.  There 
appears  to  me  almost  as  much  use  in  mentioning 
trials  that  were  unsuccessful,  as  in  those  that  are 
ever  so  profitable  :  for  it  is  certainly  of  as  much 
consequence  to  tell  one  man  that  his  soil  will  not 
do  for  madder,  as  to  assure  another  that  his  will 
do.  Instead  of  an  acre  or  two,  I  might  possibly 
have  launched  (like  many  others)  into  10  or- 15 
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acres,  in  which  case  th<i  loss  woidd  have  been  no 
trifle.  And  it  surely  is  highly  incumbent  on  every 
one,  to  make  knovm  to  the  world  auth  of  his  ex- 
perience as  \1rill  probably  be  of  any  use  td  it.  B^ 
success  of  several  pei'soas  in  a  culture,  is  too  apt 
to  prejudice  Others  in  general  against  it.  How- 
ever irrational,  still  it  is  so,  and  it  ought  to  be  a 
caution  not  to  recommend  any  thing  in  general, 
under  the  extravagant  notion,  that  because  an  arti- 
cle of  culture  is  profitable  on  one  soil,  it  must  be 
th^  same  on  very  different  ones.  But  the  grand 
obstacle  to -the  culture  of  madder,  is  the  difficulty 
of  sale:  for  while  a  man  has  not  a  fair  tuarket 
for  his  uhmanufa6lured  madder,  none  can  with 
any  prudence  engage  in  it,  unless  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  to  admit  the  whole  apparatus  of  redueiqg 
it  to  such  a  state,  as  to  be  absolutely  a  marketable 
commodity.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  said, 
that  madder  really  dry  is  a  marketable  commodity. 
But  this  matters  not,  if  the  purchaser  has  it  in  his 
power  to  be  a  knave  :  he  has  a  pretence,  a  screen 
always  at  hand,  that  Will  cloak  the  greatest  knavery, 
and  to  a  degree  known  in  no  other  branch  of  agri- 
culture. Among  the  gentlemen  of  trade  who  have 
a  mutual  understanding  and  confidence,  such  ob- 
jeSions  appear  trivial ;  but  to  the  cultivator,  at  a 
distance  from  the  market,  it  is  a  difi^rent  affair. 
He  writes  to  a  madder-merchant  to  know  the  price. 
Tlie  anSA^-er  is.  Jour  pounds  an  hundred  toeigki.  Up 
be  sends  his  madder,  and  instead  of  4 1,  receives 
but  3l.  not  from  a  variation  in  price,  but  in  weight. 

It 


It  may  be  aaid,  that  th^  correspondent  In  London 
may  be  in  the  right.  Very  true;  but  will  the 
countryman  believe  it  ?  He  thinks  himself  right, 
and  has  no  otl^er  proof  that  he  is  not  so,  but  the 
interested  assertion  pf  the  man  who  buys  it.  Is  it 
not  eyident^  that  in  such  a  case  the  cultivator  will 
be  disgusted,  and  thrpw  aside  a  bu&in^af  in  which 
he  knows  neither  the  market  weight  nor  the  mar- 
ket price.  If  enoQuragement  is  designed  to  this 
culture  from  any  quarter^  it  should  not  be  exclusive 
of  this  circumstance :  manufadories  should  be 
ere<5led  and  established,  in  which  the  madder  couI4 
be  prepared  fol*  any  one  at  so  much  an  hundred 
weight,  and  that  by  persons  not  the  least  concerned 
in  purchasing.  Then  the  cultivator  would  have  a 
commodity  in  his  hands  which  he  could  sell  in  as 
simple  and  fair  a  way  as  any  other.  If  nothing 
of  this  aprt  can  be  effected,  all  encouragement 
should  be  for  such  a  number  of  acres  (and  no 
less)  as  will  answer  the  expence  of  a  private  manu- 
facture, which  would  prevent  persons  being  un- 
guardedly drawn  in,  by  premiums  apparently  con- 
siderable, to  cultivate  a  root  which,  when  raised,  ia 
in  itA  sale  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  purchaser* 
I  am  informed,  that  at  present  .(}BQ3)  the  largest 
quantity  of  madder  used  iu  our  manufa^Aires,  ia 
«ifed  wiitliiQat  b^ing  powdered,  as  formerlyi  ^  ttiat 
it  is  saleable  with  common  drying,  M(ithopt  s^ove^ 
work  ;  but  that  common  degre^  is  open  to  much  un^ 
certainty,  so-  that  Jhe  .preceding  rejaarjts  ane  not 
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2.  The' fcoils  that  suit  lucerne,  art  all  those  that 
are  it  once  dry  and  rich.  If  they  possess  thesi 
twQ'  criteria,  there  is  no  fear  but  they  will  produce 
large  crops  of  lucerne.  A  fViable  deep  sandy  loam 
on  a  chalk  or  white  dry  marley  bottom,  is  excellent 
for  it.  Deep  putrid  sands,  warp  6tL  a  dcj  basis, 
good  SEtkdf  loam  on  chalk,  dry  marie  or  gravel,  all 
do  wtll ;  and,  in  a  word,  all  soils  that  are  good 
'enough  for  wheat,  ^d  dry  enough  for  turnips  to 
be  fed  on  the  land,  do  well  for  lucerne.  If  defi* 
cient  in  fertility,  they  may  be  made  up  by  manur- 
ing, but  I  never  yet  met  with  ai!iy  land  too  rich  for 
it. 

3.  The  best  preparation  for  this,  as  for  all  other 
'  grasses,  is  two  successive  crops  of  turnip  or  cab- 

bagey  both  fed  on  the  land,  and  the  last  before  the 
sharp  frosts  are  ovdr.  This  management  frees 
from  all  w^eds  better  than  any  other,  and  at  the 
*  BBXhe  time  greatly  enriches.  Upon  land  previously 
dean,  one  6f  these  crops  may  do  well  enough ; 
but  let  hot  a  farmer  ever  venture  lucerne  upon  land 
thaft  by  some  method,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not 
tendered  quite  clean. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  sowing,  the  greats 
est  sotG^ss  by  far  that  has  been  km^wn  is,  by  the 
broad^qist  method,  which  is  nearly  universal 
among  the  best  lucerne  farmers,  even  among  men 
who  Sidtit6H  and  pra<5lice  the  drill  hu^atidry  in 
manyjdCher  articles*  But  as  they  mostly  (not  all) 
tle^eftd.  01^  severe  harrowmg,  for  keeping  their 
crops  clean,  which  is  a  troublesom#«nd  expensive 

operation, 
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Operation,  I  shall  venture  to  recommend  drilling, 
but  very  different  drilling  from  that  which  has  beea 
almost  universally  pnuftised^  viz.  at  distances  of  18 
inches  or  two  feet.  ObjeiSlions  to  these  wide  in- 
tervals are  numerous.  If  k«pt  clean  hoed,  the  lu- 
cerne licks  up  so  much  dirt,  being  beaten  to  the 
earth  by  rain, « See.  that  at  is  unwholesome,  and  the 
plants  spread  so  into  thes6  spaces,  that  it  must  be 
reapedj  which  is  a  great  and  useless  expence.  For 
these  reaaoi^s,  as  well  as  for  superiority  of  crop,  I  re- 
commend drilling  at  nine  inches,  which,  in  point 
of  produce,  mowing,  and  freedom  from  dirt,  is  the 
aameas  broad-cast;  and  another  advantage  is,  that 
it  admits  a  scarifying  once  a  year,  which  is  mucb 
more  powerful  and  effedlive  than  any  harrowing. 
These  fads  are  sufficient  to  weigh  so  much  with 
any  reasonable  man,  as  to  induce  him  to  adopt  this 
mode  of  drilling,  as  nearer  to  broad-cast  by  far 
than  it  is  to  drills  at  18  or  24  inches,  which  opea 
to  a  quite  different  system,  and  a  set  of  very  difier^^ 
ent  evils.  Nine  inch  rows  might,  praclically^  but 
not  literally,  be  considered  as  broad -cast,  but  with 
the  power  of  scarifying. 

5.  In  regard  to  seed  for  nine  inch  drilling,  from 
12  to  ISlb.  IS  to  be  recommended. 

6.  The  material  point,  of  with  or  without  com^ 
remains  to  be  spoken  of;  and  here  two  considera« 
tioBs  present  themselves.  One  is,  the  extreme  lia« 
bility  of  lucerne  to  be  eaten  by  the  fly,  which  does 
gieat  mischief  to  many  crops,  when  very  young, 
aad  agmst  which  the  growiiiig  com  is  some  pro- 

tediion. 
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te^lion.    The  value  of  the  barley  or  oats  is  another 
objcrt,  and  not  to  be  forgotten.     It  is  also  gained 
an  the  first  year's  giowth  of  the  lucerne,   which  is 
very  poorly  productive,   even  if  no  corn  be  sown, 
^o  that  I  must  own  myself  clearly  an  advocate  for 
drilling  it  among  corn,  either  between  the  rows  of 
nine  incli  barley,  or  across  drilled  barley,  at  a  foot ; 
perhaps  the  latter  the  best  method,  .a^  there  is  less 
probability  of  the  crop  being  laid,  to  the  damage  of 
the  lucerne.    The  quantity  of  seed-corn  should 
also  be  small,  proportioned  to  the  richness  of  the 
land ;  from  one  bushel  to  a  bushel  and  half,   ac* 
cording  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  another  security 
against  the  mischief  of  lodging.     If  these  precau- 
tions are  taken,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  say 
that  success  must  follow,    that  being  always,  and 
in  all  things,  in  other  hands  than  ours ;    seed  may 
prove  bad,  the  fly  may  eat,  and  drought  prevent 
vegetation,   but,   barring  snch  circumstances,  the 
young  farmer  may  rest  satisfied  that  he  hjls  done 
what  can  be  done ;  and  if  he  does.succecd^  the  ad- 
vantage will  be  unquestionable. 
SAINFOIN. 
■    There  are  parts  of  this  kingdom,    in  which  the 
farmers  could  iiot  pay  their  rents  without  the  use 
of  this  grass.     On  dry  lime-stones  and  chalky  soils, 
of  on  any  land  perfectly  dry  and  sound,    it  will 
thrive  to  extraordinary  profit.     It  may  be  safely 
sown  in  April.    The  land  should  be  clean,  and  free 
from  weeds  and  the  seeds  of  weeds;  and  this  is  the 
pi4rv:ipal  circuHiMdnce  to   be  attended  to.  •     It 

should 
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sfaoald  be  sown  with  barley  or  oats,  tlieland  in  fine 
tilth,  and  the  seed  covered  by  harrowing  when  the  land 
is  dry.  It  may  also  be  drilled  as  in  Marcli.  Upon  the 
soils  proper  for  this  grass,  no  man  can  sow  too  much 
of  it ;  for  no  other  use  of  the  land  will  pay  nearly  so 
welL  '  It  will,  on  poor  soils,  not  worth  more  than 
from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  acre,  yield  a  ton  and  a  half, 
and  even  two  tons  and  a  half  of  hay,  or  a  ton  at 
the  least,  at  one  mowing  per  acfe,  and  afford  a 
considerable  after-grass  besides.  Now,  the  use  of 
hay  is  so  universal,  that  such  produds  can  never 
want  a  market ;  nor  such  land,  thus  improved,  fail' 
of  becoming  a  source  of  profit  to  whoever  pursues 
such  a  beneficial  conduift.  The  produces  and  pro- 
fit of  such  land  in  tillage,  or  in  a  sheep-walk,  are 
quite  inconsiderable,  compared  to  what  sainfoin 
yields.  The  proper  quantity  of  seed  is  four 
bushels  per  acre;  It  flourishes  so  well  broad-cast, 
that  there  is  no  necessity  to  attempt  it  in  the  drill 
method. 

I  have  seen  it  cultivated,  however,  with  great 
success,  drilled  at  nine  inches  across  drilled  barley, 
on  the  farms  of  Mr.  Overman  and  Mr.  Coke,  in 
Norfolk. 

BURNET. 

This  is  a  proper  season  for  j^owing  burnet ;  and 
the  best  method  of  cultivating  it  is,  to  sow  about  a 
bushel  per  acne,  with  either  barley  or  oats,  and  to 
cover  it  at  two  harrowings.  It  flourishes  extremely- 
well  cii  n)08t  soils ;  but  it  yields  a  produce  propor-^ 
tioned  to  the  goodnetfs  of  the  lanc^  though  it  will 

do 
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do  on  those  which  are  very  indifferent.     The  great, 
use  of  it  IS  for  spring  feed  for  slieep.     If  left  of  a. 
proper  height  in    the  autumn^   it    will  improve 
through  the  winter;  notwithstanding  frost,  and  be 
ready  early  in  the  spring.     This  is  a  great  excel- 
lency,  in  which  it  is  rivalled  by  no  other  grass. 
Burnet  docs  well  mixed  with  ray -grass  or  cocks- 
foot :  about  three  pecks  of  burnet,  and  one  bushel 
of  ray-grass,  or  cocksfoot,  to  the  acre. 
SOW  CHICORY. 
This  plant  (most  valuable  for  many  purposes) 
may  be  soun  with  any  sort  of  spring  corn  all 
through  this  month.     It   may  be  put  in  either 
broad-cast,    sowing    12lb.    of  seed   per   acre,    or 
drilled  at  a  foot  distance,  with  9  or  lOlb.  over 
broad-cast,  or  drilled  com. 

LAYING  DOWN  FOR  GRASS. 
Laying  arable  land  down  to  permanent  grass,  is 
a  work  very  rarely  thought  of  by  tenants.  I  have 
known  it  sometimes  done  on  a  piece  near  a  farm- 
yard, for  convenience,  but  not  often.  As  this  work 
is  designed  equally  for  the  use  of  both  landlords 
and  tenants,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  all  the  prac- 
tices commonly  pursued  by  either.  I  treat  of  the 
preparation  for  it  under  this  month,  because  the 
spring  is,  with  many,  the  favourite  season  for  that 
op^ation ;  but,  as  I  greatly  prefer  an  August  sow- 
ing of  grass-seeds  for  this  purpose,  I  shall  be  brief 
at  present,  reserving  my  principal  observations  for 
that  month.  When  sown  with  spring  corn,  it 
should  be  with  Jbudt^wheat,  barley,  or  oats.    Seeds 

take 
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take  better  with  buck-wheat .  than  with  any  other 
crop,  but  April  is  not  the  best  time  for  this  plant. 
Should  it  prove  biindy  as  the  fanners  call  it^  that  is, 
blighted  and  di>Ortive^  from  frosts^  the  crop  may  be 
mown  for  hay  or  for  soilipg.  Seeds  succeed,  how* 
ever,  very  well  with  barley  or  oats  ;  and  the  chief 
caution  is,  to  prepare  the  land  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  it  perfectly  clean.  Two  successive  crops 
of  turnips  are  the  most  efFedlivc  way  of  securing 
this  degree  of  cleanness*  In  the  Calendar  for  Au* 
gustj  this  point  will  be  further  considered,  and  the 
proper  seeds  to  be  sown  specified. 
SHEEP. ' 
Thi^  is  the  month  that  tries  the  farmer  more  than 
any  other  in  thd  year.  In  the  whole  range  of 
husbandry,  there  is  no  point  that  puzeles  the  far* 
mers  more,  than  providing  for  their  flocks  through 
Marchj  April,  and  the  first  week  of  May.  It  proves 
the  good  husbandman  as  much  as  any  other  artide 
in  the  n^ost  extended  farm.  The  common  ma* 
nagement  is  to  depend  on  turnips  and  hay  ;  and, 
when  the  former  are  done,  to  turn  them  into  a 
piece  of  rye  sown  on  purpose,  or  into  the  crops  of 
wheat,  to  feed  them  ofF.  These  resources  not 
being  proportioned  to  the  want,  they  let  them  ran 
ov«r  the  clover  and  pastures  of  the  farm  ;  by  which 
means  the  crops  of  hay,  and  pastures  for  large  cat  • 
tie,  are  greatly  damaged.  Bad  as  such  a  system  of 
management  undoubtedly  is,  yet  it  is  too  often  to 
be  met  with,  and  the  bad  consequeilccs  are  felt  so 
strongly,  tliat  the  number  of  sheep  on  such  fanois, 

is 
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is  governed  by  the  food  in  April.     Few  farms  are 
stocked  properly  with  sheep  throughout  the  whole 
year,  for  want  of  more  food  at  this  season.     But 
there  are  some  farmers,  who  have  felt  these  incon- 
veniences so'  strongly,  that  they  have  taken  steps 
'  to  remedy  them.     They  keep  their  turnips  as  long 
as  possible,  so  as  to  make  their  shoots  an  objedl  of 
sheep-fopd  ;  arid  every  year  they  sow  a  piece  of 
clover  and  ray -grass  on  land  in  pretty  good  heai't, 
to  be  ready  in  the  spring  to  take  their  flocks  from 
tarnips,  and  keep  them  till  the  general  turning  to 
grasses  arrives.     This  conduft,  I  must  observe,  is 
an  improvement  on  the.  other,  for  it  gets  rid  of 
three  great  evils  :  depending  on  rye,  which  is  soon 
eaten ;  feeding  on  wheat,  which   is  pernicious  to 
the  crop ;  and  turning  too  soon  into  the  general 
pastures.     But,   at   the   game  time  that  it  tfFe&s 
this  advantage,  it  is  open  to^ome  obje6lions,  which 
make   further  improvement   necessary.     Keeping 
the  turnips  long  in  the  spring  is  very  bad  hus- 
bandry.    It  damages  greatly  the  barley  crop,  both 
in  robbing  the  land,  and  preventing  it  from  being 
sown  in  prop<?r  time  :   nor  is  the  food  of  great 
consequence ;  for  many  acres  of  turnip-tops  are 
requisite,  the  number  of  which  must  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  stock  of  sheep  ;  and,  as  to  the  roots, 
they  grow  so  sticky  and  hard  after  the  tops  a^  at 
all   advanced,  that  their  value  is  trifling.     With 
respect    to  ray-grass,   the  clover  mixed  with   it 
is  seldom  above  three  inches  high  at  this  reason  ; 
and  a  great  breadth  of  ground  to  a  given  stock, 

must 
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must  be  assigned  to  keep  the  sheep  throiigh 
April. 

The  number  of  acres  of  that  young  growth  ne-* 
cessary  to  keep  an  hundred  sheep  and  lambs  is 
surprizing :  so  that  these  farmers,  although  they 
manage  to  spring-feed  vmore  sheep  than  the  worst 
of  their  brethren,  yet  efFecft  it  at  a  great  expence, 
and  at  last  not  in  any  degree  comparable  to  what 
might  be  done. 

A  turnip  should  never  be  seen  on  the  ground 
after  March,  For  the  month  of  April,  the  fiirmer 
should  have  a  field  of  cabbages  ready,  which,  yield- 
ing a  great  produce  on  a^small  breadth  of  ground, 
reduces  the  evil  of  a  late  spring  sowing  ;  and,  if  he 
manages  as  he  ouglit,  totally  excludes  it.  The 
turnip-cabbage,  and  ruta  baga,  will  last  as  long  as 
wanted  ;  and,  though  it  runs  to  seed,  yet  the  bulb 
will  not  be  sticky.  The  green  boorcole  may  bef 
fed  off  several  times.  It  is  impenetrable  to  frost, 
and  will  make  shoots  in  the  winter. 

Another  crop  for  feeding  sheep  in  spring,  which 
is  of  particular  merit,  is  burnet.  An  acre  of 
it,  managed  properly,  will  at  this  season  yield  much 
more  food  than  an  acre  of  clover  and  ray-grass. 
It  should  be  four  or  five  inches  high  in  November, 
and  left  so  through  the  winter.  Burnet  has  the 
singular"  quality  of  maintaining  its  green  leaves 
through  the  winter :  so  that,  under  deep  snows, 
you  find  some  luxuriance  of  vegetation.,  -  From 
November  to  February  the  crop  will  gain  two  or 
three  inches  in  growth  in  the  young  leaves,  and 
then   be  ready   for  sheep.    It  will  be  better   in 
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March,  and  if  kqit,  ready  in  April  not  only 
for  sheep,  but  for  horses,  cov\s,  or  any  other 
stock. 

SHEEP  IN  ROUEN. 

But  before  all  the  preceding  dependencies,  may  be 
reckoned  kept  after-grass  on  dry  meadows  and 
pastures.     If  a  field   of  this  rouen   be   seen   at 
any  distance,  it  appears  most  unpromising,  being 
of  the   colour  of  very   bad   hay ;    but    enter   it, 
and    turn  aside  this  covering  with    your  hands, 
and  the  young  green  growth  is  found  five  or  six 
inches  high,  nursed  up  by  the  shelter  and  warmth 
of  the  autumnal  growth.     I  have  often  shewn  this  . 
to  person^  on  my  own  farm,  to  their  great  surprize. 
The   sheep  eat  both  together,  and  it  is  found  to 
agree  with  them  remarkably,  being,  as  it  were,  hay 
^nd  grass  in  the  same  mouthful.     I  do  not  conceive 
that  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  full  stock  of  slieep  so 
cheaply  in  April,  by  any  other  method  as  by  this. 
Tolerable  rouen  will  carry  ten  ewes  an  acre,  witli 
their  lambs,  through    this  wloole  month.     Such 
rouen  may  be  worth,  in  autumn,  10s.  or  12s.  an 
acre.     In  April  it  is  worth  30s.  or  40s.  and  if  it 
be  a  backward  season,  a  farmer  tliat  has  it  would 
not  be  tempted  to  sell  it  for  much  more. 
SHEEP  IN  WATER  MEADS. 

The  farmer  who  has  a  good  breadth  of  these, 
may  depend  absolutely  on  them.  He  waats  no- 
thing  else  for  sheep  and  lambs. 

SELL  FAT  SHEEP  AND  BEASTS. 

Markets  for  beef  and  mutton  are  usually  as  high 
tov^ards  the  end  of  April,  as  at  any  other  moment 

in 
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in  the  year.  At  thsit  perfod,  the  supply  can  come 
only  from  corn  or  cake-fed  beasts,  for  not  one 
farmer  in  a  thousand  has  then  any  winter  green 
food  remaming.  Any  beasts  really  fat,  are  then 
sure  to  sell  well  at  Smithfield.  With  sheep,  (he 
case  is  rather  different;  for  spring  food  is  now 
come  to  him  who  is  well  provided,  but  not  in  such 
plenty,  on  account  of  the  number  of  bad  managers^ 
as  to  lower  the  markets. 

SMITHFIELD. 
It  is  proper  for  a  young  farjner  to  consider  well 
the  various  ways  by  which  he  turns  his  fat  stock 
into  money.  The  first  and  chief  of  these  is  Smith- 
field  market.  If  he  lives  in  a  distrid  divided  into 
small  or  middling  sized  farms,  and  where  the 
graziers  are  all  or  mostly  in  a  regular  system  of 
employing  one  or  more  district  drovers,  in  whom 
great  confidence  is  placed,  he  is  as  safe  as  his 
neighbours,  and  may  not  have  reason  for  any  parti- 
cular caution.  This  is  very  much  the  case  in  East 
Norfolk.  If  he  occupies  a  very  large  farm,  of 
whatever  kind,  whether  an  arable-grazing  one,  as 
in  West  Norfolk,  or  a  grass-grazing  one,  as  in 
Lincolnshire,  on  a  scale  that  enables  him  to  send 
many  droves  pretty  regularly  to  his  salesman,  he 
may  safely  trust  to  him.  The  common  confidence 
and  integrity  of  trade  then  take  place.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  observe,  that  I  scarcely  ever  knew  a  man 
send  accidentally  a  lot  of  beasts  or  sheep  to  Smith- 
field,  that  got  as  fair  a  price  for  them  as  his  great 
neighbour,  who  was  in  constant  dealing,  got  the 
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same  day,  or  his  little  one,  whose  stodc  took  the 
same  chance  through  the  means  of  a  confidential 
drover.  The  man  who  thus  drops  in  a  lot,  out  of 
the  regular  course  of  his  business,  is  rarely  satis- 
fied with  the  treatment  be  receives.  There  must 
be  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  remark,  because  it 
has  been  made  to  me  from  so  many  different  quar- 
ters, and  I  have  suffered  in  this  way  myself. 

Let  the  young  grazier,  therefore,  consider  tlic 
circumstance  well,  try  the  country  butchers,  and 
feel  his  way  through  the  difficulty,  if  his  farm  be  of 
that  size,  and  in  that  situation^  which  lays  him 
open  to  its  influence.  The  possession  of  an  en- 
gine for  weighing  beasts  alive  will  be  extremely 
valuable  to  him  ;  for,,  by  comparing  the  live  with 
the  dead  weight,  when  the  beasts  are  killed  in  the 
country,  he  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  many  comparative  accounts  of  live  and  dead 
weight,  which  are  published  in  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  and  from  which  he  will  be  able  to 
ascertain  corredlly  the  dead  weight  of  any  common 
sized  bullock  of  which  he  knows  the  live  weight. 
He  may  also  compare  the  result  when  the  live 
weight  is  taken  from  RcnJton^s  measurement.  As  to 
sheep,  calves,  and  hogs,  weighing  is  done  with  the 
utmost  ease  ;  for  a  cage  with  a  door  at  each  end, 
and  a  large  pair  of  steelyards,  form  the  whole  appa- 
ratus necessary.  He  should  never  fatten  any  ani- 
mal whatever,  without  regular  weighings,  by  which 
means  he  knows  how  his  stock  (whatever  it  may  be) 
thrives^  what  changes  it  is  requisite  to  make  in  their 
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food,  and  when  to  sell,  i£  markets  suit.  All  these 
are  very  material  points,  and  he  will  have  much 
sati5fa<5lion  in  being  at  any  time  able  to  ascertain 
them.  Old  and  very  experienced  graziers  can  do 
without  these  helps,  but  they  often  suffer  for  want 
of  them.  To  young  ones  they  are  essential.  But 
let  a  grazier  be  as  experienced  as  he  may  in  buying 
and  selling,  and  judging  by  the  hand  and  eye,  the 
butcher  will  beat  him,  from  having  been  able  to 
bring  the  live  to  the  test  of  the  dead  weight,  in 
such  a  variety  of  cases,  that  his  knowledge  is  per- 
fect. The  grazier  cannot  equal  him,  but  his  nearest 
approximation  will  be  by  means  of  carefully  weigh- 
ing. 

COWS. 
It  is  no  great  objedl  to  a  good  farmer  to  get  his 
cows  out  of  the  farm-yard  this  month,  if  he  has  a 
provision  of  ruta  baga  and  chaff,  as  he  ought.  He 
must  be  very  amply  provided  with  grasses,  indeed, 
to  do  it  to  good  purpose,  as  his  flock  of  sheep 
must  be  the  first  objedl  for  spring  food.  Besides, 
the  raising  of  great  quantities  of  manure  in  the 
farm-yard,  is  so  important  an  objeft,  that  he  should 
keep  it  in  sight  as  long  as  possible.  Turning  out 
any  cattle,  before  there  is  a  good  bite  for  them,  is 
unprofitable;  for  a  field  so  begun  will  not  last 
proportionably  with  another  of  a  proper  growth. 
The  milch  cows  should  have  their  bellies  full  of 
roots  and  cut  straw  throughout  this  month,  and  be 
always  kept  well  littered  both  in  the  yard  and  in 
the  house. 

p  2  HORSES. 
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HORSES. 

The  horses  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  stable 
throughout  this  month,  and  to  have  plenty  of  lit- 
ter, that  they  may  continue  to  raise  much  dung. 
This  is  so  busy  a  time,  that  a  close  eye  should  be 
had  to  the  work-  that  the  teams  perform,  as  one  day 
now  is  worth  twH3  by-and-by.  The  direflions  laid 
down  for  !ast  month,  on  that  head,  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed still. 

FEED  TEAMS  ON  CARROTS. 

Throughout  this  month  the  teams  should  depend 
on  carrots,  which  are  now  in  that  dry  withered 
state,  in  which  their  use  is  incomparably  valuable . 
They  are  more  hearty  and  nourishing  to  horses 
than  any  other  food.  Each  horse  may  have  two 
bushels  ^  day,  which  will  be  about  the  quantity 
they  would  eat  were  there  no  limitation  of  allow- 
ance. 

OXEN. 
The  ox  teams  being  kept  to  pretty  sharp  work 
at  this  season,  should  be  well  fed  with  good  hay, 
straw,  cut  chaff,  and  a  daily  allowance  of  roots.     If 
they  are  large  beasts,  they  should  have  fifty  pounds 
of  cabbages  each,  every  day.   This  is  a  use,  among 
many  others,  that  will  be  found  to  shew  the  great 
consequence  of  having  plenty  of  roots. 
HOGS. 
The  fattening  swine,  sows,  pigs,  and  lean  hogs, 
require  good  attendance.    There  being  nothing  yet 
for  theni  in  the  fields,  they  must  be  kept  dose  to 
the  larm-yards,  where  the  threshers    (who  should 
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be  kept  at  work  quite,  through  this  month)    wiU 
partly  supply  them  with  food,  and  the  wash  cistern^ 
and  winter  stores  of  carrots,    parsnips,    potatoes^ 
&c-  will  keep  them  in  good  heart. 
POTATOES. 

In  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  the  land  to  be 
planted  early  with  potatoes  should  all  be  hand-hoed 
over  the  whole  siuface,  to  cot  up  weeds  clean,  and 
loosen  the  earth.  This  management  is  known  only 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  it  should  be 
extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  for  the  excel- 
lence of  it  is  indisputable.  The  expence  of  hoe^ 
ing,  when  there  is  a  clear  space  to  cut,  is  trifling, 
and  the  succeeding  cleaning  which  the  potatoes  re* 
ceive  after  they  are  up,  is  performed  at  a  much  less 
expeiice  on  account  of  this  operation,  and  at  th^ 
same  time  in  a  more  effedtual  manner. 

But  the  cheapest  and  moat  effe<Stive  method  of . 
performing  this  necessary  operation  is  by  a  large 
shim,  which  cuts  three  or  four  feet  of  surface. 
For  this  purpose,  there  should  be  a  small  broad 
wheel  at  eaph  end  of  the  beam,  to  regulate  the 
depth.  The  work  is  confined  to  the  surface,  the 
intention  of  it  being  merely  to  cut  np  weeds  and  to^ 
loosen  the  earth,  which  rain  and  succeeding  sun-p 
shine  may  have  encrusted.  The  operation  is  of 
great  importance,  and  will  leasen  the  expenoe  of 
the  following  hoeings* 

BREADTHPLANTED. 

Before  a  fanner  determines  what  breadth  or 
number  of  acres  he  will  plant  with  potatoes,  he 
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should  consider  several  circumstances ;  as  the  num- 
ber of  acres  of  carrots  he  has  sown ;  for  if  his  soil 
be  s'uitable  to  that  crop,  they  are  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  this  root^  being  cheaper,  not  requir- 
ing dung,  and  being  applicable  to  all  the  uses  to 
which  potatoes  are  applicable.  They  do  not  at  all 
impoverish  the  land,  whereas  potatoes  scourge  it, 
if  the  expression  be  permitted,  more  than  any  other 
crop  the  farmer  puts  in.  These  are  very  material 
motives  to  infltience  a  preference.  But  if  the  soil 
will  not  suit  carrots,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to 
plant  so  much  the  more  potatoes.  The  same  ob- 
servation may  be  applied  to  cabbages,  which  also, 
in  a  great  measure,  answer  the  purposes  of  pota- 
toes. If  he  deals  largely  in  that  crop,  it  lessens 
the  necessity  of  having  this  root ;  and  ruta  baga  is 
as  useful  to  hogs  as  the  potatoe  itself;  but  being 
far  more  uncertain,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing 
a  crop  of  it  being  greater,  it  cannot  be  depended 
on,  like  potatoes.  The  fly  and  drought,  &c.  are 
so  fatal  to  it,  that  many  farmers  in  Norfolk  have 
sowed  in  vain  for  several  years  together, 
PLANT  POTATOES. 
The  end  of  April  is  the  best  season  for  planting 
potatoes,  but  it  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
finishing  of  other  work,  because  this  should  be  the 
last  of  the  great  spring  operations  of  planting  or 
sowing.  When  all  others  are  done,  then  is  the 
time  to  begin  this.  It  will,  some  years,  be  in 
May:  and  I  know  several  potatoe  planters  of 
gre^it  experience,  and  on  an  extensive  scale,   that 
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prefa-  May  to  April  for  this  work.     That  opinion, 
however,  is  far  from  general. 

POTATOE  CUTTINGS. 
The  first  operation  is  that  of  cutting ;  slicing  off 
the  eyes  of  the  potatoes,  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
attention  is  to  be  used  ;  first,  chusing  from  the  po- 
tatoe  heap  only  large  and  fair  roots,    rejedting  all 
sniaM  ones,  which  should  be  thrown  by  for  hogs, 
&c.     There  should  be  but  one  eye  to  a  slice,  but 
rather  than  have  the  slice  a  very  small  bit,  two 
may  be  left  in  it,  for  sizeable  slices  are  better,   es- 
pecially if  a  drought  succeed,  than  small  ones,   a& 
the  plant  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  cases, 
in  its  first  germination   derives   its   nourishment 
from  the  ^e^.     These  attentions  are  not  stated  as 
essential  points,  but  as  circumstances  which  will, 
in  certain  cases,  have  a  degree  of  influence,  which 
render  them  worth  some  portion  of  thought ;  and, 
in  the  long  run,  he  who  attends  closely  to  every 
part  of  the  business,  and  to  all  minutiae,   will  on 
tiie  average  of  soils,    seasons,  and  manuring,  get 
the  best  crops.     Some  planters,   who  value  them* 
selves  much  on  their  skill  in  this  culture,  prefer 
having  the  cuttings  ready  some  time  before  plants, 
mg,  as  they  think  a  moderate  keeping  in  that  state 
beneficial.     This  point  does  not  seem  to  be  at  aU 
essential. 

In  the  scarcity,  scoops^  for  scooping  out  the 
eyes  in  semi-globular  cuttings  were  brought  into, 
use,  to  save  the  fleshy  remains  of  the  potatoes 
for  common  consumption.       This  pradlice  was 
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much  condemned  by  somb  planter^,    and  equally 
approved   by   others.       From   some  experiments 
carefully  made,  the.  result  of  which  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with,  it  appeared  that  these  contradidory 
opinions  might:  both  be  just,  when  founded  on  va- 
riations in  praiftice.     When  the  soil  is  sandy,  or  in 
a  very  light  pulverized,    or  highly  manured  state, 
and  every  other  requisite  for  success  beneficially 
secured,  these  scooped  cuttings  succeeded  Just  as 
well  as  larger  sets ;    but  when  the  soil  was  more 
stifF,  unfavourable,  in  worse  tilth,    or  not  equally 
manured,  or  the  sets  ploughed  in,  under  circum-> 
stances  not  very  favourable,  then  the  larger  cuttings 
had  a   considerable   superiority.      The   propriety, 
therefore,  on  any  future  occasion,  of  having  re- 
course to  this  expedient,  \vill  depend  on  the  state 
of  the  land,  the  soil,  the  manuring,  &c.      If  the 
putting  be  done  by  th^  bushel,  2d.  i^  a  fair  price^ 
where  women's  labour  is  8d.  a  day. 
SpRTS  OF  POTATOES. 
They  are  endless,  and  fresh  sorts  coming  every 
day  into  notice,  till  they  give  way  to  others  in  suc- 
cession.    It  would  be  easy  to  name  many  sorts^ 
but  quite  useless.    The  ox-noble  was,'  for  some 
years,    the  most  productive  for  cattle  and  hogs^ 
but  I  have  knowii  it  to  decline  of  late.     It  is^ 
howiBver,  still  preferable  for  largeness  of  produ<5l* 
I'he  early  Scot  gives  two  crops  a  year  for  the  table, 
but  deserves  no  attention  from  the  farmer  for  live* 
ftock* 

PREPARA* 
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PREPARATION  FOIT  POTATOES: 

The  best  of  all  preparations- is  that  of  paring  and 
burning;,  and  then  planting  in  the  furrow  of  the 
siKceeding  ploughing,  which  should  not  be  more 
than  four  inches  deep.  If  10  or  12  loads  of  long 
dung  be  spread  over  the  ashes,  and  both  ploughed 
in  together,  with  Ducket's  skim-coulter,  it  will  add 
greatly  to  the  crop. 

PLANl^ING. 

They  should  be  set  in  every  other  furrow,  \yhich 
will  make  them  come  up  in  rows  at  18  inches  asun-* 
der.  I  plant  in  the  same  way  w  hen  a  stubble  is 
d«nged  for  the  cfop,  or  previous  tillage  given.  I 
have  had  great  crops  by  ridging  the  land  in  bout 
ridges  of  26  to  30  inches,  dunging  the  furrows, 
laying  the  sets  on  the  dung,  and  reversing  the 
ridge  by  a  bout  of  the  plough.  All  these  wayg 
will  give  good  crops  ;  and  probably  the  Ilford  me- 
thod of  dibbling  the  sets  in  may  be  as  good,  or 
better  than  any  pther,  but  it  is  much  more  ex-- 
pensive. 

SEED. 

It  takes  from  25  to  30  bushels,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  s^ts,  to  plant  an  acre  promiscuously 
dibbled  at  ten  inches,  and  from  eight  to  ten  to 
plant  fevery  other  furrow,  at  one  foot  from  set  to 
^t. 

CARROTS. 

If  the  cart-ot-seed  was  sown  very  early  (earlier 
than  they  ought  to  have  been)  the  crop  will  be 
ready  for  the  first  hand-hoeing  by  the  end  of  this 
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month.    The  rule  is,  to  give  it  as  soon  as  the 
young  carrots  can  be  distinguished  itom  the  sur- 
rounding weeds,  and  it  should  never  be  done  in 
wet  weather.    The  men  must  use  four^-inch  hoes. 
CABBAGES. 

April  is  the  season  for  planting  the  crop  of 
autumn-sown  cabbages.  It  is  a  work  extremely 
easy  to  perform,  and  not  at  all  expensive ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  manage  it  in  a  judicious  manner,  so 
that  it  may  be  done  to  the  best  advantage.  Just 
before  planting,  the  land  is  to  be  ploughed  from 
the  ridges  of  the  last  earth.  This  earth  should 
turn  in  the  manure ;  then  the  ridges  are  to  be 
harrowed,  and  one  row  of  plants  set  along  each 
ridge. 

Women  or  boys  should  lead  the  way  with  the 
plants,  and  drop  them,  as  nearly  as  they  can,  where 
they  are  to  be  planted  :  then  the  men  follow  with 
dibbles,  and  set  them.  The  work  goes  off  quickly, 
and  is  not  expetisive.  Upon  an  average,  it  may  be 
done  in  single  rows,  four  feet  asunder,  for  4  s.  la- 
bour being  at  Is.  6d.  a  dny  an  acre.  It  is  proper 
to  keep  the  men  at  work  as  long  as  they  can  see. 
The  plants  should  be  packed  tight  into  baskets 
which  are  made  for  fitting  into  the  carts. 
DRILL  CABBAGE- SEED. 

The  most  certain  and  profitable  culture  of  cab- 
bages, is  that  of  drilling  them  in  April,  where  they 
are  to  remain.  This  system  precludes  the  neces- 
sity of  transplanting,  which  is  at  all  seasons  at* 
tended  tvith  some  uncertainty,  and  in  summer  can 

only 
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only  be  performed  in,  or  immediately  after  rain, 
and  in  case  of  a  drought,  must  be  postponed  till 
a  good  crop  may  be  unattainable.  They  should, 
in  the  drill  system,  follow  some  hoeing  or  cleansing 
crop,  such  as  turnip,  a  previous  crop  of  cabbages, 
potatoes,  tares,  beans  or  pease,  &c.  I  suppose  the 
land,  in  the  case  of  its  having  yielded  turnip  or 
cabbage,  to  have  been  ploughed  the  moment  the 
produce  was  consumed,  into  such  ridges  as  are  in- 
tended for  the  cabbage-seed,  either  three  or  four 
feet  wide.  If  any  of  the  other  crops  preceded, 
this  ploughing  should  have  been  given  before  the 
Christmas  frosts.  Into  the  furrows  of  these  ridges 
the  dung,  30  cubical  yards  an  acre,  in  no  case  less 
than  20,  should  be  laid  in  March,  and  the  ridges 
reversed  diredly,  covering  up  the  manure  and  form- 
ing new  ridges.  They  should  then  be  left  for  10,  12, 
or  16  days,  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
that  state  they  lie  sound  and  safe  from  rain.  When 
it  is  intended  to  drill,  harrowing  should  precede, 
or  it  may  be  omitted  if  the  soil  is  very  friable  and 
in  fine  order,  as  the  roller  to  which  the  drill  is  at- 
tached will  level  the  crowns  sufficiently,  and  they 
should  not  be  reduced  too  much.  The  Northum- 
berland drill  IS  to  be  hung  to  a  roller  eight  feet 
long  for  four  feet  ridges,  or  six  feet  long  for  three 
feet  ones.  Staples  are  in  the  frame  of  the  rpUer 
for  this  purpose^  and  a  chain  hooks  the  drill  to 
them.  The  roller  covers  the  ridge  drilling,  and 
one  in  advance  to  be  drilled  by  the  next  turn.  So 
going  on  constantly,  four  pieces  of  a  kitchen  jack 

chain 
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chain  about  two  feet  long,  attached  to  the  drill,  to 
be  drawn  after  it  in  the  centre,  ivill  cover  the  seed 
better  than  any  other  contrivance.  The  seed  is  de- 
posited to  the  desired  depth,  by  pressing  on  or 
weighting  the  drill.  If  it  be  half  an  inch  deep  it 
is  sufficient.  ,As  soon  as  the  plants  appear'dis- 
tindly  above  ground,  if  a  surge  of  soot  be  drilled 
upon  them  to  the  amount  of  10  or  12  bushels  an 
acre,  it  is  a  great  security  against  the  fly.  One 
hopper  and  one  round  of  Cook's  cups,  but  larger, 
fixed  to  such  a  frame  as  that  of  the  Northumber- 
land drill,  will  eWe&  it  simply  and  cheaply.  This 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  month  of 
April,  and  is  the  perfedlion  of  the  cabbage  hus- 
bandry. 

WATER  -  FURROWING. 

This  is  a  work  that  should  be  well  performed 
on  the  new-sown  lands,  as  soon  as  the  tillage  is 
finished.  Very  small  savings  in  the  omission  of 
this  work  will  be  attended  with  certain  and  great 
losses. 

TURNIP  FALLOW. 

The  fields  intended  for  turnips  should  be  scuffled 
in  this  month,  and  should  remain  a  short  time  in. 
that  state,  and  afterwards  have  harrowings  enough 
to  make  all  the  seeds  of  weeds  grow,  that  the  til- 
lage in  the  succeeding  month  may  destroy ^them, 
WOODS. 

All  work  in  woods  should  now  be  over,  or  damage 
will  ensue  from  carting  and  from  cattle.  Gk)od 
husbandmen  will  observe  to  keep  their  woods  well 

fence4 
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fenced  from  cattle,  the  mischief  they  do  is  very 
great. 

HEDGING. 

This  month  must  conclude  the  business  of  fences- 
It  is  bad  husbandry  to  cut-  any  hedges  after  April, 
nor  do  the  plashes  have  a  good  chance  afterwards. 
They  will  ijot  be  so  sure  of  growing ;  and  nothing 
but  a  most  uncommonly  late  season  should  permit 
any  thing  of  that  kind  to  be  done  now.  All  the 
faggot-wood  arising  from  hedges  should  be  brought 
home  immediately. 

CLEAR  GRASS -FIELDS. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month  particular  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  clearing  of  the  grass-lands 
from  all  rubbish  that  may  afFedl  the  young  grass, 
such  as  the  cores  of  ant-^hills,  the  sticks  and  bushes 
that  are  left  after  hedging,  and  whatever  else  may 
happen  to  be  found  that  will  obstru^l  the  scythe. 
Mole-casts  should  be  spread  about  with  a  spade  and 
bush-harrow,  and  being  composed  of  nothing  but 
fine  loose  mould,  they  will  do  good  to  the  grass. 
Keeping  the  meadows  and  pasture  in  a  neat  hus- 
band-hke  manner,  requires  attention  of  this  sort. 
ROLLING. 
After  the  grass  is  cleared,   in  the  manner  men- 
tioned in  the  last    article,    it    should  be  rolled 
to  level  it  for  the  scythe.     The  roller  must  be  of 
w^glit  enough  to  level  worm -casts,    and  crush 
mold.      Some  gentlcnoen  are  extremely  fond   of 
using  very  large  and  heavy  rollers,  thinking  they 
are  beneficial  in  proportion  to  their  weight.    This 

idea 
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klea  has  been  unjustly  disputed.  Another  pra6iice, 
founded  on  direct  contrary  principles,  has  begun  to 
take  place  ;  that  of  scarifying  grass  with  a  plough, 
consisting  only  of  coulters,  or  harrow  teeth.  The 
advocates  for  this  practice  assert,  that  the  burthen 

,  of  hay  (not  the  beauty  of  grass  as  a  lawn)  is  much 
increased  by  loosening  the  surface,  for  the  roots 
to  have  the  power  of  a  fresh  vegetation  :  that  the 
fault  of  most  pastures  is  the  being  quite  bound 
and  hard ;  that  rolling  increases  this  tenacity,  and 
is  consequently  pernicious.  Experiments  are  men* 
tioned,  which  prove  that  grass-landa  are  infinitely 
improved  by  this  operation  of  scarifying ;  and  fur* 
ther,  that  its  use  is  extremely  great  when  the  ope- 
ration precedes  the  manuring  of  grass-lands ;  for 
that  much  difficulty  is  found,  to  get  the  manure 
below  the  surface,  for  the  roots  to  feed  on ;  whereas 
if  it  be  scarified  well,  the  ground  is  opened  sp 
much,  that  whatever  you  spread  on  it  gets  at  once 
to  the  roots ;  consequently  a  small  quantity  so  ap- 
plied, goes  as  far  as  a  much  larger  laid  on  in  the 
old  way. 

HOPS. 
The  chief  business  of  this  month,  in  the  hqp- 
ground,  is  that  of  poling.'  In  an.  article  of  guI.- 
ture  so  extremely  operose  as  that  of  hops,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  employs  the  largest 
capital  of  any  branch  of  English  husbandry,  the 
only  objeiSt  which  should  be  expe<Sled  in  a  work,  of 
this  sort,  is  slightly  to  touch  on  the  chief  works  to 

be  done,  not  by  way  of  directing  hotv  all  are  to  be 

performed. 
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performed,  but  as  a  mere  aid  to  tlie  memory .  to 
have  the  several  works  in  mind,  so  that  if  a  ma* 
nager  should  happen  to  be  careless,  the  master 
may  be  attentive  to  what  ought  to  be  going  on. 
Thus,  in  poling  there  are  several  points  which  de- 
mand consideration,  such  as  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
and  the  degree  in  which  the  last  crop  weakened 
the  exuberance  of  the  plants.  If  overpoled  one 
year  they  are  weakened,  and  must  be  underpded 
the  next.  The  time  of  picking,  whether  late  or 
early,  has  also  an  influence.  These  are  points 
which  must  be  learnt  by  pradlice,  and  not  by  occa- 
sional observation,  and  they  are  named  here,  merely 
to  call  to  them  the  attention  of  the  young  planter. 
The  number  of  poles  per  hill  vary  from  three  to 
five.  Their  sort,  size,  length,  and  position,  when 
set,  are  all  of  consequence. 

FLAX. 

Flax  may  yet  be  sown.  The  beginning  of  this 
month  will  do,  though  not  so  well  as  before. 

The  soil  for  flax  should  be  a  loam,  rendered  fine 
by  tilth,  and  situated  in  a  valley  bordering  upoti 
water ;  or  such  a  soil  as  is  thrown  up  by  rivers. 
If  there  be  water  at  a  small  depth  from  the  isurface 
of  the  ground,  it  is  thought  to  be  still  better ; 
as  is  the  case  in  Zealand,  which  is  remarkably 
famous  for  its  flax,  and  where  the  soil  is  deep, 
with  water  almost  every  where  at  the  depth  of  a 
foot  and  a  half,  or  two  feet  underneath  it.  It  is 
said  to  be  owing  to  the  want  of  this  advantage, 

that 
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that  the  other  provinces  of  Holland  do  not  succeed 
equally  well  in  the  culture  of  this  useful  plant.  Not 
but  that  fine  flax  is  also  raised  on  high  lands,  if  they 
have  been  well  tilled  and  manured,  and  if  the  sea- 
sons are  not  very  dry. 

It  iij  justly  remarked  in  the  letters  which  the  Dub- 
lin Society  have  published  on  the  culture  of  flax, 
that  moist  stiff  soils  yield  much  larger  quantities  of 
flax,  and  far  better  seed,  than  can  be  obtained  from 
light  lands  ;  nay,  that  the  seed  procured  from  the 
former  may,  with  proj^er  care,  be  rendered  full  as 
good  as  any  that  is  imported  from  Riga  or  21ealand : 
but  as  M.  Du  Hamel  rightly  observes*,  strong 
.  land  can  hardly  yield  so  fine  flax,  as  that  which 
grows  on  lighter  ground.  In  southern  countries, 
the  husbandmen  who  raise  flax,  sow  part  of  their 
seed  in  September  and  0(9:ober  ;  so  that  the  plants 
which  spring  from  thence  remain  of  course  in  the 
ground  all  the  winter ;  and  this  is  a  judicious  prac- 
tice in  those  places,  because  plants  which  have  not 
covered  the  earth  well  before  the  summer  heats 
come  on,  are  apt  to  be  parched  by  the  heat  and 
drought  which  usually  prevail  in  that  season. 
They  sow  linseed  again  in  the  spring ;  but  this  last 
does  not  yield  an  equally  abundant  crop :  however, 
the  flax  which  it  produces  is  more  esteemed,  be- 
cause it  is  finer  than  that  of  the  seed  sown  in  au- 
tumn^ M.'du  Hamel  seems  indeed  to  think,  that 
the   autumnal  sowing   yields  the  best   seed  ;   but 
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however  that  may  he,  in  places  where  the  winter  is 
apt  to  be  severe,  and  where  the  flax,  which  is  but 
a  tender  plant,  would  of  course  be  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed  during  that  season,  almost  all  the 
flax  is  sown  about  the  end  of  March,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  April.  This  spring  flax  is  that  which 
will  be  most  particularly  spoken  of  here. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the 
land  which  is  intended  for  flax  should  be  brought 
to  exceeding  fine  tilth  by  repeated  ploughings,  and 
that  it  should  be  enriched  by  a  manure  suited  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil.  On  grass-land  some  other 
crops  may  be  got  ofT  the  land  previous  to  flax,  espe- 
cially of  such  plants  as  do  not  occupy  it  long,  and 
particularly  of  those  which  are  remarkably  bene- 
fited by  frequent  stirring  of  the  earth  whilst  they 
grow  ;  such  as  beans,  pease,  turnips^  &c. ;  because 
these  repeated  stirrings  render  the  mould  fine  and 
loose,  and  help  to  kill  the  weeds,  which  would 
otherwise  do  great  damage  to  the  flax.  The  me- 
moirs of  the  Society  of  Britanny  inform  us*, 
that  the  Livonians,  when  they  clear  wood-land, 
bum  the  wood  updn  it,  then  plough  it,  and  pre- 
fer it  in  this  state  to  any  other  kind  of  soil  for 
flax. 

If  the  land  which  is  intended  for  flax  be  stiflT, 


♦  Corps  d'Observation  de  la  Societc  d' Agriculture  dc  Com- 
merce et  des  Artcs,  etablie  per  les  Etats  de  Bretagne.  Ao.  Ijsg 
et  1760,  p.  186. 
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great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  till  it  when  it  is 
wet,  for  fear  of  kneading  it. 

If  the  ground  on  which  flax  is  to  be  raised  has 
been  long  in  tillage,  it  should  be  ploughed  deep  Be- 
fore winter,  and  be  laid  up  in  ridges,  in  order  that 
the  winter's  frosts  may  the  more  effectually  moulder 
and  loosen  it. 

In  the  month  of  February,  if  the  land  be  not  too 
wet>  some  very  rotten  dung  should  be  laid  in  the 
furrows,  and  immediately. covered  over.  In  March, 
for  southern  countries,  or  in  the  beginning  of  April 
where  the  climate  is  colder,  another  ploughing 
should  be  given,  to  lay  the  land  smooth ;  the  clods 
should  be  broken  by  hand,  and  the  seed  should 
then  be  sown  or  harrowed  in  with  a  light  or  bush-> 
harrow,  so  as  not  to  bury  it  above  an  inch  deep. 
If  the  soil  is  moist  and  cold>  a  little  pigeons'  dung 
may  be  sown  with  the  seed,  for  it  agrees  admirably 
well  with  the  flax  :  but  this  must  not  be  done  if 
the  ground  is  very  light  and  too  dry.  It  will  also 
be  right  to  lay  wet  land  out  in  beds  thirty  or  forty 
feet  wide,  separated  by  deep  trenches,  to  drain  off 
the  water,  and  convey  it  into  the  surrounding 
ditches. 

Most  of  our  linseed  is  brought  from  the  North* 
Linseed  is  reckoned  good  when  it  is  hrge^  oily, 
heavy,  and  of  a  bright  brown  colour.  To  know 
whether  it  be  oily,  a  few  grains  of  it  are  thrown 
into  a  red-hot  fire-shovel,  and  they  in  thart  case 
crackle  almost  instantly,  and  blaze  briskly.     If  it  lA 

sufl[i« 


sufficiently  heavy,  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
water  ;  and  to  judge  whether  it  be  new,  a  Dumber 
of  seeds  exadly  counted  should  be  sowu  on  the  ea^ 
of  a  hot-bed,  and  notice  taLen  whether  they  all  grow. 

When  the  goodness  of  the  seed  is  known,  mote 
or  less  of  it  is  to  be  sown,  according  as  the  husbaiid^- 
hian  intends  either  to  raise  a  quantity  of  linseed  for 
sowing,  or  to  have  very  fine  and  soft  fiai.  In  thi$ 
last  case,  the  seed  should  be  sown  pretty  thick,  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  rise  the  cloaer  together^ 
and  by  that  means  grbi^  lender  and  tall,  whicbk 
adds  much  to  the  fineness  of  the  fibres  of  the  flax. 
If  the  linseed  is  sown  with  an  irvtentiom  U>  Jet  the 
ilax  remain  for  deed,  a  much  less  quantity  of  it 
filiould  be  used,  tluit  so  the  plants  may  come  ttp 
thin,  and  tliereby  have  room  to  grow  to  their  foM 
vigour  and  extent. 

Son>e  sow,  with  their  linseed,  either  annual  or 
perennial  grass-seeds,  wlien  they  intend  to  lay  the 
Jaod  down  for  pasture  after  the  fla^  is  taken  offi 
The  plants  grow  but  weakly  umkr  the  flax,  which, ' 
iKDwever,  they  do  not  hurt ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
flax  has  been  pulled,,  they  increase  apace,  to  the  . 
great  benefit  of  their  owner. 

Flax  is  sometimes  damaged  by  inserts,  when  it  is 
about  tlnee  or  four  inches  high,  it  is  said  that 
they  may  be  destroyed  by  a  slight  strewing  of  soot, 
ashes,  &c. 

At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  this  dressing  will 
give  vigour  to  the  flax,  though  it  should  hot  kill 
the  insedls. — Diihlin  Society. 

a  Qi  WATERED 
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WATERED  MEADOWS. 
Throughout  this  month,   if  there  are  watered 
meadows  on  a  farm,  the  use  of  them  in  supporting 
ewes  and   lambs  is  exceedingly  great,   but  Mr. 
Wright  is  marked  in  his  caution  never  to  continue 
it  longer,  as  it  will  greatly  injure  the  quality  of  the 
succeeding  crop  of  hay.     Not,  however,  that  there 
18  any  positive  rule  in  feeding,  as  is  evident  from  a 
case  cited  by  that  writer :  "  Having  heard  that  the 
proprietor  of  an  old  floated  meadow  at  South 
Cerney  had  disposed  of  the  produce  of  it,  in  the 
year   1795,  in  a  way  that  was  well  calculated  to 
ascertain  its  real  value,  I  wrote  to  a  person  who 
resides  on  the  spot,  requesting  him  to  send  me  a 
particular  account  of  the  produA,  and  I  received 
the  following  statement.     In  order  to  make  the 
most  of  the  spring  feed,  the  proprietor  kept  the 
grass  untouched   till  the  2rf  day  of  Aprils  from 
which  time  he  let  it  to  the  neighbouring  farmers 
to  he  eaten  off  in  Jive  weeks  (which  ran  a  week  into 
May)  by  the  undermentioned  stock,  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates  per  head  :  a  sheep,  lOd.  per  week  j 
a  cow,  3s.  6d. ;  a  colt,  4s.    The  quantity  of  the 
land  is  eight  acres. 
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107  wctlicr  sheep  one  week, 
8  cows,  do. 
4  colts,  (k), 

•            • 
irce  weeks. 

Per  acre. 

f.4    9 
1     S 
0  16 

0 
0 

6 

13 

5 

For  five  weeks. 
Three  colts  added  for  il 

33 
1 

5 
16 

10 
0 

1 

SJ35 
4 

1 
7 

10 
8 

The  hay  crop  was,  as  usual,  about  15  tons; 
and  was  five  weeks  in  growing, 

^35     1   10 

15  tons,  suppose  50s.  -  -        37  10    O 

After-grass  15s.  ^  -  6    O    O 


BJ78  11   10 


'     Total  per  acre,  £.  9  16    5 

^^  The  4l.  78.  8d.   was  made  at   a  time  when 
cither  grass-land  is  in  a  dormant  state,  or  exhibits 
but  feeble  symptoms  of  vegetation.     But  the  reader 
will  perhaps  see  the  advantages  of  this  art  in  a  still 
stronger  light,  when  he  is  told  that  this  meadow, 
which  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  a  miller,  wa&  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  a  farmer,  who,  being 
at  variance  with  the  miller,  was  entirely  deprived  of 
the  use  of  the  water  for  a  whole  winter,  which  un- 
fortunately was  succeeded  by  a  very  dry  spring"  and  . 
summer  ;  of  course  the  spring  feed  was  lost ;  and 
the  whole  hay  crop  of  eight  apres  was  only  three 

tons/' 

POULTRY. 

This  is  a  very  busy  month  with  the  poultry-maid. 
a3  The 
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The  youpig  broods,  especially  of  turkies,  demand 
such  a  careful  and  almost  constant  attention,  that 
if  they  are  numerous,  the  servant  to  whom  they 
are  entrusted  should  have  little  else  to  do.     This 
circumstance  renders  it  necessary  either  to  breed  a 
large  number,  that  the  cxpence  may  answer,  or  else 
to  have  no  other  than  the  common  barn-door  svstem. 
BUILDING. 
This  is  an  article  of  rural  economy  which  gene- 
rally belongs  to  landlords  or  their  stewards ;  but 
as  a  young  farmer  may  possess  his  farm  by  pur- 
chase or  inheritance,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  he 
should  be  cautioned  in  certain  points,  wherein  It  is 
probable  he  will  have  had  no  experience ;  and  these 
may  be  noted  without  any  encroachment  into  the 
bounds  of  works  properly  archite6tural.  .  If  he  en- 
tered, to  his  farm  at  the  more  common  season  of 
Michaelmas,  he  could  not  begin  any  buildings  that 
'require  the  work  of  masonry  till  April,    but  he 
should  not  longer  delay  it,  for  there  is  no  point  in 
building  more  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  than 
that  of  finishing,  as  early  in  summer  as  possible, 
that  all  works  in  mortar  mr.y  have  much  time  to 
jdry  before  winter.     If  the  house  the  farmer  lives 
in  be  a  very  bad  one,  or  which  wants  alterations  and 
great  repairs,  it  shoujd  be  exceedingly  well  con- 
sidered before  they  be  undertaken,  for  thousands 
have  thrown  away  so  much  money  by  beginning  too 
soon,  and  without  due  reflediion  and  foresight,  that 
I  shall  suppose  him  to  think  steadily  of 'it  in  some 
winter  month,  and  not  till  he  has  resided  in  it  a 

year. 
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year^  thoroughly  to  understand  every  convenience 
and  inconvenience  of  the  old  one^  before  he  thinks 
of  going  to  work*  But  the  farm-yard  and  offices, 
if  they  must  be  done,  rank  with  other  profitable 
improvements,  that  cannot  (by  those  who  have 
money  ready]!  be  done  too  soon.  At  present,  I  shall 
lay  down  such  general  observations  on  each  office, 
and  on  their  general  connexion  forming  the  farm- 
yard, as  he  may  himself  easily  apply  to  his  own 
particular  dase. 

i.  The  threshing-mill.  The  most  important  ob- 
ject, perhaps,  which  is  answered  by  this  machine,  is 
that  of  saving  barns,  which  are  so  very  expensive 
in  forming  a  new  farm.  I  begin  with  it,  as  its  posi- 
tion determines  that  of  almost  every  other  build- 
ing in  the  farmery.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
doubt  of  the  propriety  or  profit  of  having  one 
of  these  machines  fixed  in  the  principal  farm- 
yard. If  the  farm  be  large,  and  stacks  con- 
sequently scattered  over  various  fields  of  it,  then 
it  may,  be  right  to  have  a  moveable  one  also ;  but 
so  many  operations  are  wanting  at  home,  that  one 
should  certainly  be  fixed.  I  have,  in  four  plates, 
in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  vol;  xxxiii.  p.  488, 
explained  the  relative  position  of  the  stacks  to  be 
built,  on  standings  on  wheels  moving  in  a  circular 
iron  rail-way,  so  contrived  that  a  very  few  horses 
(four  sufficient  for  any  common  stack)  will  draw 
each  stack  to  the  mill.  This  contrivance  is  essen* 
tial,  as  it  saves  the  whole  expence  of  carting  the 

Q,  4  com. 
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corn,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  fine 
days  to  do  it  in  ;  and  as  the  expcnce  is  moderate, 
I  cannot  suppose  that  any  person  will  now  go  to 
the  heavy  ch^irge  of  barns  and  capt-stone  stand- 
ings, when  less  money  will  give  him  much  greater 
conveniences.     The  circular  form  of  the  rail -way 
on  which  the  stacks  are'  brought  to  the  mill,  is 
necessary,  as  being  the  only  one  which  permits  a 
choice  of  any  particular  stack  to  thresh,  without 
waiting  for  all  or  many  others  being  done,  before  it 
can  be  got  at ;  but  a  straight  line  leading  to  and 
past  the  mill  is  admissible,  except  for  this  circum.- 
stance,  though  inferior  in  some  other  points  to  the 
circular  form.     But  whatever  plan  may  be  chosen, 
the  mill  should  have  the  granary  above  it,  to  hoist 
up  the  corn  as  threshed.     It  must  also  have  the 
chafF-house  annexed^  as  the  power  of  the  mill  must 
cut  into  chaff  all  straw  which  is  used  in  feeding 
cattle;  and  as  hay  is  used  in  this  operation,  mixed 
with  the  straw,  this  decides  the  position  of  at  least 
some  hay -stacks.     Close  to  and  conne6led   to  the 
mill,  must  be  a  shed  on  posts,  roofed  to  draw  one 
stack  under,   before  the  thatch  is  stripped,   and 
from  which  the  corn  is  delivered  at  once  to  the 
miH.   It  is  turned  (so  much  as  is  wanted  for  chaff) 
into  a  straw-room,  and  the  rest  replaced  on  the 
^standing  of  the  stack  that  was  last  cleared,  and  being 
stacked  on  it  with  some  care,  is  ready  to  be  drawn 
away  in  the  circle  for  litter.     This  circumstance 
decides  the  position  of  the  sheds  for  cattle  and 

horses, 
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horses,  as  they  should  be  so  placed  as  to  be  very 
near  this  litter.  Thus  situated,  they  demand  hay 
also  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  as  hay  was  also 
wanted  for  chafF,  all  the  stacks  should  be  within 
the  circle.  Thus  far  every  thing  is  ,conne(3cd,  and 
€ach  building  so  placed,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
in  any  other  place,  without  {i  manifest  inconveni- 
ence following.  If  milch  cows  be  in  the  circle, 
which  they  ought  to  be,  this  article  demands  another 
combination  of  the  dair)-  and  the  pij.rgcry,  which 
must  also  be  connected,  but  at  a  due  distance  from 
each  other.  I  have,  in  the  plans  above  alluded  to, 
supposed  the  circle  of  cattle  and  team  sheds  to  open 
on  the  oviter  side,  to  bring  in  the  cattle,  and  to 
void  the  dung  into  a  circular  repository  that  sur- 
rounds all  the  sheds.  A  late  writer  lias  disapproved 
-of  this,  and .  proposed  to  have  the  sheds  to  open 
within  the  circle ;  but  this  I  conceive  to  be  very 
erroneous.  The  beasts  must  for  this  purpose  be 
reversed ;  their  heads  to  the  outside,  and  the  dung 
voided  within  the  circle.  This  completely  deranges 
the  whole  design,  and  converts  much  convenience 
into  a  most  inconvenient  arrangement.  The  chaff, 
hay,  &c.  must  be  conveyed  without  the  circle  to 
the  heads  of  the  beasts,  by  a  long  walk,  instead  of 
.the  nearest  Hne ;  the  dung  must  be  within  the  area, 
cutting  off  all  connexion  with  it ;  dirt  and  litter 
will  be  found  where  cleanliness  should  prevail ;  and 
nothing  gained  in  return  but  a  little  better  shelter, 
supposing  the  sheds  to  be  open  ;  but  as  the  con- 
trary is  supposed,  this  objedl  vvould  not  be  varied ; 

so 
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so  that  I  must  adhere  to  the  original  proposal^  as 
very  much  superior  in  convenience  to  the  alteration 
thus  indicated.  Farm-yards,  &c.  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  great  at  an  immense  expence,  which 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  this  circular  system, 
w  hich  might  be  executed  for  one-tenth  of  the  cost : 
and  let  the  young  farmer  remember,  that  the  com- 
bination for  convenience  is  as  applicable  to  the 
roughest  and. cheapest  mode  of  execution,  as  it  is 
to  works  of  brick  and  slate,  and  ornament.  Fir- 
posts,  with  a  covering  of  stubble  or  fern,  may  be 
thus  disposed,  as  well  as  columns  of  stone  and 
mangers  of  copper. 

The  dairy  should  be  situated  within  a  certain 
reach  of  that  part  of  the  circular  shed  assigned  to  the 
cows,  suppose  30  yards,  and  a  slight  foot-bridge 
thrown  over  the  dung-pit,  from  the  centre  of  the 
cow -standings.  In  contriving  the  dairy,  there  are  a 
few  points  which  should  be  attended  to.  The  en- 
trance into  the  milk-room  should  be  through  the 
scalding-house,  and  the  copper  for  heating  water, 
&c.  should  be  in  a  shed  without  the  scalding-house, 
that  the  heat  may  be  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
milk.  The  boiling  water  should  pass  by  a  cock  in 
the  bottom  of  the  copper,  through  a  trough  or 
pipe,  across  the  scalding -house  (another  ^  cock 
being  there  in  the  pipe  for  washing  smaller  imple- 
ments) through  the  wall  into  the  milk  leads,  that 
'whenever  the  dairy  is  free  from  milk,  &c.  or  with- 
out being  free  in  winter,  the  water  may  pass  at 
once  through  the  whole  system  of  leads  or  trays, 

and 
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|ind  be  kept  standing  at  pleasure  in  any,  of  tfiem, 
which  is  the  most  efFe6\ive  way  of  scaldjng,  an4 
jhaving  made  the  tour  of  all,  may  pass  out  to  a 
drain.  The  immediate  passage  of  the  water 
through  the  wall  of  the  dairy,  should  be  in  * 
|:rough  large  enough  to  receive  securely  a  pail  of 
milk  emptied  by  it,  that  all  from  the  cows  may 
;-un  at  once  through  a  hair  sieve  in  this  trough 
into  as  many  trays  as  are  requisite  to  receive  it. 
This  prevents  all  ingress  to  the  dairy  by  dirty 
men  and  boys  who  may  bring  pails  of  milk  to  it. 
The  dairy  itself  may  be  circular,  and,  if  expence  is 
pot  regarded,  a  fountain  of  water  may  play  in  summer 
^n  the  centre  of  it,  the  water  falling  in  a  circular ^>/, 
jsurrounded  by  a  clean  gutter  to  convey  it  away. 
This^  however,  is  mentioned  as  a  hint  for  expensive 
jdairies,  and  not  by  any  means  as  necessaiif. 

The  establishment  of  a  piggery  demands  even  more 
.attention  than  that  of  a  dairy,  combining  as  it  does 
.with  more  obje<Ss.  This  must  be  in  a  circle,  or  it 
piust  fail  in  convenience.  Ih  the  centre,  the  boiling 
or  steaming-house,  with  a  granary  for  corn,  meal, 
bran,  &C;  a  range  of  cisterns  in  divisions  around 
it,  for  receiving  immediately  from  the  copper  or 
steam  apparatus,  and  also  by  tubes  from  the  gra- 
nary ;  around  these  a  path,  then  the  fence,  wall  or 
palijQg,  in  which  the  troughs  with  hanging-  lids, 
ifor  supplying  food  directly  from  the  cisterns,  on 
one  side,  and  for^the  hogs  feeding  on  the  others  a 
range  of  yards  next,  and  another  of  low  sheds  be- 
yond, and  last  of  all,  the  receptacle  Tor  the  dung. 

The 
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The  potatoe  stores  (pyes  as  the)^  are  callec})  should 
at  one  end  point  near  to  the  entrance,  and  water 
must  be  raised  to  the  coppers  and  cisterns  at  once 
by  a  pump ;  a  trough  or  other  conveyance  from 
the  dairy  to  the  cisterns,  for  milk,  whey,  &c. 
Such  an  arrangement  will  be  very  convenient,  and 
the  expence  need  not  be  considerable.  To  annex 
a  certain  space  of  grass,  or  artificial  grasses,  in  di- 
visions, into  which  the  hogs  may  be  let  at  pleasure, 
is  an  addition  of  admirable  use,  if  the  spot  permit 
it.  Those  who  do  not  possess  'a  convenient  pig 
apparatus,  can  have  little  idea  of  tl>e  great  use  of 
it,  in  making  manure.  This  alone  becomes  an 
obje6l  that  would  justify  any  good  farmer  in  going 
to  a  certain  expence,  for  attaining  so  profitable  a 
part  of  what  ought  to  be  his  farm -yard  system. 
In  nine  tenths  of  the  farmeries  in  the  kingdom,  it 
is  lamentable  to  see  so  many  parts  of  a  right  pig- 
gery scattered  and  unconnected,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  preclude  convenience,  increase  labour,  and 
prevent  the  making  of  dung. 

In  1765  I  built  a  hoggery,  nearly,   but  not  ex- 
aClly  on  this  idea,  the  expences  of  which  were. 
The  boiling-house. 
Copper,       ^         -         ,         * 
Pond,  .         . 

Pump,  -         -         -         . 

Cisterns,      -         -         ,         - 
Shed,  .         .         -         , 

Paling,         ..---, 

Carryover        -    ^.65.10    0 

Paving, 


;C.18 

18 

0 

13 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

14 

0 

0 

6 

15 

0 

1 

7 

0 
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Brought  over  -  /".Ss  10  O 
Paving,  -.  -  -  -  1000 
Troughs,      -         -         --         -  300 

Total,  besides  timber,     -         -    /"./S   10     0 

By  means  of  one  of  these  yards,  I  fattened  88 
hogs  in  spring  17 66,  with  only  one  man  to  attend 
them ;  whereas  three  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient without  such  conveniences.  They  were  lit- 
tered with  nine  loads  of  straw  and  haulm,  that 
cost  61.  18s. ;  and  this  made  QO  loads  of  very  rich 
dung,  valued  by  several  farmers  on  the  spot  at  5s. 
a  load. 

Value  of  dung  at  that  rate,    -        -    ^.23  10    O 
Straw,  &c.  -        -        -        -  6  18    0 

Profit  in  dung,       -         --;{;.  15  12    O 

But  they  had  not  half  the  litter  they  ought ; 
they  would  have  made  35l.  worth  of  manure,  be- 
yond doubt. 

Ninety  loads  costing  61.  18s.  is  is.  6d.  per  load. 

These  particulars  surely  must  prove  the  vast  im- 
portance of  such  conveniences,  for  fattening  great 
numbers  of  swine,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  raising 
manure.  Suppose  the  expence,  timber  included, 
to  be  llOl.  and  the  interest  called  5l.  what  com- 
parison is  there  between  the  expence  of  5l.  a  year, 
and  the  prodigious  utility  of  having  it  always  in 
your  power  to  fatten,  with  scarce  any  expence 
of  labour,  whatever  number  of  hogs  you  please  ? 
With  such  aconveniencej    all  the  pease^  beans, 

barley. 
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barley,  buck -wheat,  potatoes,  parsnips,  carrots, 
&c.  that  are,  or  can  be  raised  on  a  farm,  may  be 
applied  to  the  rearing,  feeding,  or  fattening  hogs ; 
by  which  means  the  farmer  has  the  opportunity  of 
improving  his  land  to  the  hrghest  degree,  and  at 
the  cheapest  rate  possible. 

The  total  expence  at  present  of  such  yards 
would  not  be  less  than  1 50l.  And  if  made  conform- 
ably to  the  more  correal  idea,  would  be  200l,  or' 
250].  But  the  governing  idea  of  positron  should 
be  followed  in  sties  of  20L 

The  last  circumstance  of  rural  management  that 
I  should  recommend  to  a  proprietor,  on  his  inhe- 
riting a  farm,  is  that  of  building  a  house.  He 
may  however  be  in  such  a  situation,  in  respedl  of 
habitation,  that  to  build  a  new  liouse  is  more 
prudent  than  to  submit-  to  the '  very  heavy  repairs' 
of  an  old  one ;  and  in  other  cases  he  may  come 
to  a  farm  without  any  house,  it  being  let  to  a  con- 
tiguous renter.  In  such  cases,  it  will  be  useful  to 
have  some  general  hints  for  his  direction. 

It  very  rarely  happehs  that  a  man  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  experiment  of  building  a 
bouse  twice  in  his  life,  and,  therefore,  he 
should  reflet^  well  before  he  begins.  It  is  more 
common  to  see  people  fail  in  this  essential  step, 
than  almost  any  other.  How  many  new  houses, 
in  which  people  have  no  more  elbow-room,  in  a 
number  of  pieces,  than  if  they  were  in  the  stocks  ? 
How  many  in  which  comfort  is  sacrificed  to  show, 
wanotb  to  space^  the  sun's  rays^  in  latitude.55,  to 

the 
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the  sight  of  a  park  or  a  lake,  shelter  to  a  prospe6V, 
and  the  convenience  of  a  lumber-room  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  an  anti-chamber  ?  and  as  to  cup- 
boards, closets,  and  stowage  of  many  sorts,  the 
fools  in  middling  life  allow  their  puppy  nrchitefts 
to  sweep  them  all  away,  because  my  lord,  with  40 
servants,  transfers  such  things  to  the  offices.  Where 
do  we  meet  with  a  moderate  house  well  calculated 
for  a  small  fortune  ?  Where  do  you  find  one 
planned  for  a  man  who  keeps  the  key  of  his  wine- 
cellar  ?  who  has  conneAed  a  kitchen  and  dining^ 
room  in  such  manner,  that  the  smell  of  the  former 
shall  be  excluded,  without  a  long  walk  to  the  lat- 
ter ?  Who  has  contrived  a  moving  table,  served 
through  the  wall,  without  any  servants  to  wait  in 
the  room  ?  There  is  not  one  apartment  in  a  house^ 
from  tlie  cellar  to  the  garret,  that  has  not  been 
improved  for  men  of  large  fortune,  but,  for  small 
incomes,  I  believe  invention  has  either  gone  retro- 
grade, or  at  least  stood  still. 

Circumstances  for  convenience,  which  should  be 
attended  to,  in  planning  a  house  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  family  whose  income  is  small. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  define  what  the  income 
may  be,  but  only  to  mark  it,  by  the  points  of  the 
mistress  being  her  own  housekeeper,  and  the  master 
keeping  the  keys  of  the  wine-cellar ;  and  that  a 
general  system  of  economy  pervades  the  manage- 
ment, the  proprietor  farming  his  own  estate,  whe- 
ther 400  or  1000  acres. 

1st,  The  kitchen  should  not  be  a  thoroughfare, 
•  nor 
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nor  any  house-door  open  dire<?lly  into  it.  The 
scullery  as  near  it  as  possible^  but  without  opening 
into  it* 

2d,  The  mistress's  store-room  should  have  9 
square  opening  into  the  kitchen  (with  a  sliding 
door),  on  a  level  with  the  dresser  or  broad  shelf 
which  surrounds  the  whole  store-room,  through 
which  she  may  give  out  whatever  is  wanted,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  her  or  her  maids,  &c.  passing 
by  a  round-about  way* 

3d,  The  common  keeping-room  to  open  on  one 
Side  into  the  store-room,  and  on  the  other,  into  a 
passage  that  leads  diredly  to  the  wine  and  ale 
cellar,  which  should  be  near,  in  order  that  the  eye 
may  attend  to  what  the  hand  need  not  perform. 

4th,  The  window  of  the  keeping-room  to  look 
full  upon  the  grand  avenue  to  the  yards,  barns, 
cattle,  &c.  and  if  possible  full  (but  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance), into  the  farm-yard. 

5th,  The  farmer  to  have  a  store-room,  as  well  as 
his  wife,  for  sacks,  small  tools,  nails,  &c.  &c. 

6th,  The  farmer's  bed-chamber,  with .  a  large 
window  full  to  the  East,  that  the  sun  may  shine  in 
early. 

HEMP. 

This  crop  is  often  sown  in  April,  but  in  the  more 
modern  pradlice  of  the  best  cultivators,  it  has  genfe- 
rally  been  deferred  till  May,  probably  from  expe- 
riencing the  evil  of  late  spring  frosts,  when  sown 
early.  I  shall  therefore  postpone  the  particular 
diredlions  till  the  Calendar  for  that  month. 

SOWING 
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SO\yiNG  GRASS-SEEDS. 

Seedsmen  are  apt  to  mix  seeds  of  nearly  the 
same  size,  in  order  to  haVe  the  fewer  casts.  This  is 
a  very  bad  way,  and  always  to  be  guarded  against* 
Five  pounds  of  any  clover,  &c.  cannot  be  divided 
and  sown  at  two  casts  ;  but  lOlb.  may^  and  ought^ 
and  "a  larger  quantity  is  better  done  at  three  ;  but 
for  all  small  seeds,  the  Norfolk  turnip-trough,  which 
i^  now  adapted  to  clover  and  ray-grass,  is  much  the 
better  way  of  delivering  these  seeds.  Those  of 
grass,  which  are  light,  ought  never  to  be  sown  in  a 
windy  day  ;  for  an  equal  delivery  is  a  point  of  great 
consequence.  All  grass-seeds  should  be  covered  at 
one  tining  of  a  very  light  pair  of  harrows.  Of  all 
other  circumstances,  sowing  in  the  wet,  so  as  to 
have  the  least  degree  of  poaching  or  stickiness, 
should  be  avoided. 

SEPARATED  GRASS-SEEDS. 

I  cafinot  advise  a  young  fanner  to  pay  much  at- 
tention to  this  object,  unless  he  proceeds  upon  very 
Hwe  grounds,  by  forming  a  contrail  for  the  sale  of 
the  seeds  at  a  good  price,  before  he  commences  his 
operations.  I  have,  myself  gone  largely  into  it, 
nnd  have  found  it  a  cheaper  method  of  procuring 
the  seeds,  to  have  them  gathered  by  women  and 
children,  by  hand,  than  to  raise  them  myself,  under 
the  determination  to  have  them  perfedlly  clean 
from  all  mixture.  However,  as  in  certain  situa- 
tions, and  under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  be- 
come an  objed  of  attention,  something  should  be 
said  of  it  here. 
^    .  R  This 
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This  is  the  month  for  a  spring  sowing.  Thera 
is  no  objcA  in  the  whole  range  of  cultivation, 
which  demands  land  to  be  so  perfectly  clean  as 
this,  nor  is  any  weed  so  mischievous,  as  a  different 
sort  of  grass  from  that  sown,  nor  any  more  likely  to 
come.  The  seed  must  be  sown  in  drills  by  hand, 
at  one  foot  asunder,  and  from  their  first  appear- 
ance above  ground,  kept  absolutely  clean.  The 
5^ear  following  that  of  sowing,  they  yield  most  seed, 
and  presently  decline  in  quantity.  I  have  known 
several  persons  who  have  made  the  experiment, 
and  who  all  gave  it  up.  The  sorts  to  be  recom- 
mended are  the  meadow  fescue,  the  poatrivialis, 
the  crested  dog's-tail,  the  meadow  fox-tail,  and  the 
rough  cock's-foot.  Timothy  is  always  to  be  had 
from  America,  and  Yorkshire-white  is  in  common 
sale.  But  for  the  farmer's  own  use,  it  is  not  so 
tiecessary  to  be  so  very  nice,  in  which  case,  broad- 
c^t  crops  may  be  trusted  to,  for  a  mixture  is  no 
formidable  circumstance.  I  have  had  the  cock's- 
foot  and  the  tall  oat-grass  gathered  at  4s.  a  bushel, 
in  large  quantities;  and  the  crested  dog's-tail  at 
Is.  a  pound,  and  have  thus  laid  down  many  scores 
of  acres.  At  these  prices  I  have  found  them 
cheaper  than  when  raised  in  drills  with  great  atten- 
tion. 

SIBERIAN  MELILOT. 

*^  The  Melilottts  Sibyrica,  from  Mons.  Thouin^ 

at  the  King's  Garden,  at  Paris^  makes  in  the  garden 

€)(  Mbns.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond^  a  most  superb  figure^ 

Nobody  cati  view  its  prodigious  luxnriatice^  with-^ 

•^.  out 
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but  commending  the  thought  of  cultivating  it  for 
battle;  The  coronilla  varia  is  a  common  plant 
here;  and  of  siich  luxuriance,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be 
destroyed.  The  hJcdt/sarurn  coroflarium  does  well 
here."  From  this  hint  (which  I  extraft  from  my 
own  Tnlvcls);  I  introduced  the  culture  of  the  me- 
lilot  in  niy  experiment-gfound,  and  found  it  an 
bbje6l  much  deserving  attention. 

WELD. 

In  Norfolk  this  plant  is  sown  with  barley,  iri 
April,  frorh  one  quarter  to  half  a  peck  per  acre  of 
seed,  in  the  manner  of  clover,  and  often  with  clo- 
ver at  the  same  time,  which  is  fed  or  mown,  after 
{he  weld  rs  palled  iri  the  following  year.  This 
being  a  produdl  sold  to  rhariufadlurers,  the  price  is 
hot  fixed  in  any  rilanner  very  satisfa<5fcory  to  the 
farnier,  and  therefore  1  merely  riame  it;  that  the 
deader  may  have  it  iri  his  mind,  for  trial;  should  he 
be  so  disposed.  In  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  it 
is  sown  with  turnips,  \Vhich  are  fed  off  in  the 
spring,  and  the  weld  left  for  ^  crop: 
TARES  li^r  CLOVER: 

Very  early  in  this  month;  and  iri  some  seasops; 
in  March,  the  young  cloVets  shodld  be  torefuUy 
fexamined,  for  if  the  land  has  had  this  crop  to<i 
bften  repeated,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  what  the  fkr- 
mer's  call  sick  of  it.  A  full  plant  in  autufnn  often 
dies  away  in  winter  and  spring,  so  that  by  this 
month,  the  farmer,  perhaps,  is  in  doubt  whether 
he  shall  let  it  stand,  or  plough  it  up.  In  this  case^ 
it  is  highly  advisable  to  dibble  into  all  the  vjwjant 
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^potSf  spring  tares^  which  thus  take  extremely  well, 
^  and  between  clover  and  tares  a  very  ample  crop  is 
produced. 

SOW  FURZE. 
Dr.  Taylor,  in  Surrey,  had  a  poor  field  of  six  acres, 
worth  7s.  per  acre,  sown  with  furze,  and  thus  con- 
verted to  be  the  most  profitable  of  the  farm  :  sown, 
the  land  being  cleared  from  couch,  in  April  1782  ; 
mown  in  1 784,  to  thicken  it ;  and  cut  for  the  first  crop 
in  1786,  and  since  regularly  every  two  years,  three 
acres  per  annum.  Last  year's  cut  of  three  acres  pro- 
duced 7700  faggots,  and  sold  at  3l.  3s.  per  1000,  on 
thespot;  this24l.  5s.  6d. ;  cutting  and  binding  Is.  6d. 
per  hundred,  or  5l.  15s.  6d. ;  clear,  18l.  10s.  Sup- 
pose tithe,  rates,  and  fences,  to  equal  5s.,  rent  7s.,  in 
all  las. ;  or,  for  three  acres,  ll.  1 6s. ;  that,  further 
charge  dedu<Sled,  net  l61.  14s.;  or,  per  acre, 
5\.  lis.  4d. ;  and,  per  acre  per  annum,  2l.  15s. 8d. 
which  is  a  greater  net  profit  than  any  man  receives 
from  wheat  upon  such  land.  Dr.  Taylor  thinks 
that  the  produdl  rather  increases  than  diminishes. 
For  the  time  of  cutting,  would  recommend  dry 
weather  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March, 
when  severe  frosts  are  over. 
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FARM -YARD. 
ABOUT  the  twelfth  of  this  month  the  farmer 
may  calculate  that  hie  will  have  a  sufficient  bite  of 
grasses  to  leave  off  foddering  entirely,  and  before 
that,  he  should  not  think  of  it ;  for,  if  cattle  arc 
turned   into    grass    not   sufficiently   advanced   in 
growth,  they  will  require  such  a  number  of  acres, 
that  his  mowing  ground  will  be  greatly  curtailed. 
As  soon  as  the  yards  are  cleared,   if  he  is  in  the 
mixing  system,  the  dung  in  them  must  be  turned 
over,  and  mixed  •carefully  with  the  stuff  beneath, 
whether  it  be  chalk,  marie,  turf,  ditch-earth,  or 
whatever  sort.     For  this  purpose,    he  must  set 
many  hands  to  work,  so  as  to  get  it  done  as  ex- 
peditiously -as  may  be ;    because  it  should  lay  a 
little  after  turning  before  it  is  carried  on  to  the 
land.     It  thereby  undergoes  a  fresh  fermentation, 
and  becomes  more  rotten.     The  method  in  which 
the  men  should  do  this  work  is,  to  begin  and  throw 
the  dung  up  against  a  wall,  or  into  some  vacant 
space,  so  as  to  have  the  command  of  a  trench  .  to 
work  in  :  they  should  always  keep  this  trench  three 
or  four  feet  wide  :  then  they  draw  down  with  dung-^ 
cromes  the  dung,  and,  breaking  it  to  pieces  with  a 
fork,  throw  it  up  on  the  part  already  mixed,  in  a 
spreading  manni^r,  so  as  to  coyer  all  the  chalk  or 

b3  earth. 
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earth.  In  this  manner  they  proceed  with  the  dung, 
to  the  breadth  of  about  18  inches,  or  two  feet,  till 
they  come  to  the  stuff  under  it ;  all  which  they 
pull  down  with  pick-axes  or  mattocks,  and,  wbei^ 
it  is  in  the  trench,  break  it  further  to  pieces,  so  as 
to  have  it  fine ;  that  is,  no  pieces  larger  than  a 
man's  wrist.  If  water  hang  in  any  plapes  in  their 
trench,  they  should  have  a  water-bowl  ready  to 
throw  it  on  to  the  part  they  have  mixed.  If  this 
work  is  well  executed,  he  will  bavp  a  large  hill  of 
excellent  manure,  ready  to  lay  on  to  the  cabbage 
or  turnip  land,  to  be  turned  in  by  the  last  earth. 

Respedling  the  quantityr— therein  lies  the  proof 
of  his  being  a  good  farmer ;  perhaps  the  most 
important,  convincing  proof,  that  a  farm  can  offer. 
If  he  has  managed  well,  he  will  have  from  15  to 
20  loads  for  every  head  of  great  cattle,  and  about 
10  loads  for  every  hog,  not  reckoning  pigs :  not 
labove  a  third  of  the  whole  marie  or  earth.  Every 
trussed  load  of  straw,  trampled  into  dung,  will 
make  six  cart  ones  of  dung. 

The  earth,  which  has  Iain  under  the  dung 
all  winter,  and  received  all  the  urine  of  the  cattle, 
must  by  no  means  be  reckoned  as  inferior  to  the 
dung  itself.  It  is  become  a  rich  manure  without 
mixing  with  dung,  richer  than  the  best  of  marles : 
and  I  am  well  persuaded,  that  this  retention  of  the 
urine  in  it  is  of  such  consequence,  that  the  whole 
pompost,  when  well  mixed  together,  will  be  better 
than  if  chalk  or  earth  had  not  been  brought  into 

the 
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the  yard,  at  least  for  most  soils:  but,  that  the 
favourable  circumstances  of  the  condu(9t  much  ex- 
ceeds the  expence  of  it,  for  all  soils,  cannot  be 
doubted. 

A  great  recommendation  of  this  farm-yard 
system  is  the  cheapness  of  thus  manuring  the  land : 
the  farmer  will  find,  that  he  can,  in  no  other  me- 
thod, manure  at  nearly  so  snuiU  an  expence.  Pur- 
chased manures  come  higher ;  many  of  them  much 
more  expensive,  in  proportion  to  their  value. 

In  some  situations  there  are  no  manures  of  any 
sort  to  be  purchased  ;  in  such,  the  farmers,  if  they 
do  not  adopt  such  a  plan  as  I  have  mentioned, 
must  give  their  land  a  poor  chance ;  for  it  must  be 
an  admirable  soil,  or  course  of  crops,  to  render 
manure  unnecessary. 

Thus  far  this  article  stands,  as  it  did  in  the 
former  editions  of  this  work  ;  but  more  moderii 
experioients  and  observations  have  given  birth  to  a 
different  system,  which  must  also  be  noticed  here. 
The  question  of  using  yard  dung  in  a  long  or  4 
rotten  state,  was  stated  in  the  Calendar  for  last 
month.  The  young  farmer  will  a<9:  wisely  to  try 
both  methods  carefully,  in  order  that  he  may  have 
a  degree  of  convidtion  which  experiment  alone  can 
yield :  but  such  a  trial  demands  particular  atten-- 
tion,  or  it  may  deceive.  Supposing  two  half  acres 
marked  out,  they  should  be  manwed,  the  one  with 
a  certain  portion  of  rotten  dung,  and  the  other 
with  that  portion  of  the  same  sort  long^  which  the 
degree  of  frje^sbn^s  would  <leinand  in  order  to  pro- 
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duce  in  rotting  the  quantity  so  carried  in  a  rotten 
state  :  this  cannot  be  prescribed,  for  it  depends  on 
the  state  of  both  dunghills  at  the  moment.  This 
is  one  way  of  trying  it,  but  a  still  more  accurate 
method  is  to  litter  two  sties,  each  of  10  hogs  fed 
equally,  or  two  sheds  of  four  fat  bullocks,  with  a 
certain  weight  of  trussed  stVavv,  and  to  use  the 
dung  of  one  fresh  and  of  the  other  turned  up  and 
rotten  ;  the  experiment  terminating  at  a  time  when 
the  long  dung  can  be  used  ;  the  rotten  may  wait, 
but  the  long  cannot. 

Should  the  farmer  determine  on  the  older  me- 
thod, he  turns  and  mixes  his  yard-dung  as  before 
described.  If  on  the  new  way,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  this  month,  but  is  to  wait  till  he  wants  it  for  his 
turnip  crop. 

■  FEEDING  OR  MOWING  GRASS-LAND. 

As  this  is  the  usual  season  of  turning  cattle  to 
grass,  and  consequently  the  time  of  determining 
what  fields  are  to  be  fed  and  what  mown;  our 
young  farmer  has  some  circumstances  to  attfSnd  to 
which  may  demand  consideration.  For  instance, 
is  alternate  feeding  and  mowing  better  than  to  keep 
the  scythe  out  of  pastures  and  the  cattle  out  of 
mowing  grounds  ?  Mr.  Goring  here  offers  a  va- 
luable remark  : 

*^  I  do  not  even  admit  that  grass-land  should  be 
mown  and  fed  alternately ;  it  is  certainly  the  way 
to  go  on  the  longer  without  manure,  and  as  cer- 
tainly the  way  to  ruin  (pari  'passu)  both  fields  in 
the  end.    In  order  to  maintain  its  proper  quantity 

of 
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of  stock  (we  used  to  say)  the  land  must  be  used 
to  it ;  the  more  it  keeps,  the  more  it  will  keep ; 
four  this  year,  five  the  next :  give  it  a  little  ma- 
nure, more  stock  will  follow,  atid  so  on  till  it  has 
attained  its  ne  plus  ultra,  if  that  point  be  to  be 
attained.  Land  that  has  been  used  to  the  scythe 
will  not  (ceteris  paribus)  keep  so  much  stock  and 
so  well  as  an  old  pasture,  though  it  may  have  been 
better  manured ;  neither  will  old  pasture  produce 
so  much  hay  as  the  other  ;  each  will  grow  as  it  has 
been  accustomed  to  grow  ;  but  the  old  pasture  has 
an  inherent  sweetness  in  it,  as  well  as  virtue,  which 
is  hardly  to  be  seen  upon  the  ground,  butis  to  be 
felt  upon  the  rumps  and  sides  of  the  ox ;  or  to  be 
discerned  in  the  number  of  sheep  which  it  main- 
tains.'*' 

FIRST  YEAR'S  MANAGEMENT  OF  NEW  LAYS. 

In  this  point  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opi- 
nion. Some  have  contended  that  the  new  lay 
should  be  pastured  by  sheep;  others  by  cattle; 
others  mown  for  hay  ;  others  seeded. 

In  the  North  Riding,  the  best  farmers  feed  their 
new  lays  with  sheep  the  two  first  years. 

If  ray-grass  and  white  clover  be  meant  to  remain 
some  years,  a  gentleman  in  Strathern,  of  superior 
knowledge,  eats  them  the  first  year  with  sheep  :  by 
this  they  are  rendered  thick,  close,  and  durable. 

To  let  heavy  cattle  in  the  first  year,  does  mis- 
chief which  demands  years  to  recover. 

Jf  mown  for  hay  it  should  be  out  early,  for  no^ 

thing 
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thing  is  worse  for  new  layers  than  the  grass  running 
to  seed. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Ranby,  pastures  them  with  beasts 
the  first  year,  as  sheep  do  harm. 

Dr.  Wilkinson  compared  sheep-feeding  with 
mowing  experimentally,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
former  was  very  great. 

The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  seeded  them  the 
first  year. 

Colonel  St.  Leger  fed  the  two  first  years  with 
great  success*. 

I  have  pra6lised  all  these  methods ;  the  last  mere- 
ly for  gaining  the  seed  for  other  lands ;  and  I  have 
not  the  Jeast  doubt  upon  the  question  :  if  the  grass 
be  kept  unfed  in  autumn,  and  it  be  not  turned  into 
too  early  in  the  spring,  sheep  do  no  barm,  but  much 
good :  the  number  should  not  be  so  great,  nor 
kept  so  long,  as  to  allow  the  plants  to  be  nibbled 
too  close  ;  but  sheep-feeding  is  certainly  the  best 
for  the  first  year.  If  bents  rise,  as  they  will  do, 
let  them  be  swept  with  a  scythe  before  any  of  them 
seed,  unless  the  plants 'be  evidently  too  thin  on  the 
ground ;  in  that  case  the  seed  falling  may  do  more 

«  lliough  I  have  little  doabt  that  feeding  is  the  right  ma- 
nagementj  yet  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that,  with  mowing,  tlie 
grass  will  not  succeed  :  Lord  Rockingham's  new  lays,  viewed  in 
the  autiimn  of  the  first  year,  were  by  description  among  the  finest 
that  have  been  seen ;  they  were  roanarcd  however  the  antama 
after  so\i'ing,  which  is  admirable  management,  provided  the  soil 
is  sound,  and  the  season  very  dry. 

good 
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good  by  raiding  fre^h  plants,  than  harm  to  those 
which  yield  the  seed. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  first  year  that  sheep-feed- 
ing  is  the  best  management  for  a  new  lay ;  it  should 
be  so  fed  also  the  second  year ;  and  if  the  third,  so 
much  the  better :  there  is  no  necessity  of  continu- 
ing it  longer ;  but  I  have  had  some  fields  which 
succeeded  well  in  feeding  four,  five,  and  even  six 
years  :  and  in  general  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule, 
ihat  the  more  the  land  is  sheep-fed,  the  more  it 
will  be  improved,  and  especially  if  it  is  ever  to  be 
ploughed  again  for  corn.  But  when  sheep-feeding 
inclosures  is  mentioned,  it  is  understood  that  the 
sheep  are  not  folded  from  such  fields  ;  a  ruinous, 
impoveVishing,  unnecessary  system,  of  which  the 
farmers  are  too  fond,  as  they  are  of  every  way  of 
fobbing  grass  to  favour  corn. 

CATTLE  IN  GHASS. 
When  cattle,  whether  cows,  fatting  beasts,  or 
young  stock,  arc  turned  out  to  grass,  it  is  requisite 
to  consider  the  best  method  of  feeding.  There  are 
two  opinions  on  this  point  diredtly  contrary  to  each 
other :  first,  it  is  asserted,  by  one  set  of  graziers, 
that,  let  the  grass  to  be  fed  consist  of  ever  so  many 
acres,  that  the  cattle  should  have  it  all  at  once  :  if 
it  is  divided  into  eight  or  ten  fields,  the  gates  of  all 
to  be  set  open,  for  the  stock  to  feed  where  they 
like.  Secondly,  the  other  set  advance,  that  large 
fields,  of  fifty,  eighty,  or  an  hundred  acres,  should 
be  divided,  that  the  farmer  may  change  his  stock 
from  one  to  the  other,    and  give  the  gtass   fresh 

and 
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and  fresh.  And  each  of  these  parties  assert^  that 
they  know  themselves  to  be  right  from  experience. 
But  that  is  impossible  ;  one  must,  undoubtedly,  be 
wrong.  Let  us  consider  the  point  from  reason  :  it 
IS  one  that  will  never  be  decided  fairly  from  expe- 
riment ;  for  two  pieces  of  grass,  each  of  eighty  or 
an  hundred  acres,  contiguous  and  perfeSlly  alike, 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  king's  dominions ; 
and,  if  they  were, ,  two  sets  of  stock,  exadily  simi- 
lar, would  not  be  found.  The  divisions  into  fields 
by  hedges  and  ditches,  for  the  purposes  of  draining 
and  shelter,  is  not  the  inquiry,  the  comparison 
not  being  fair ;  as  such  divisions  may  be  fed  at 
once,  by  setting  all  the  gates  open,  as  well  as  one 
field.  The  inquiry  is,  whether  the  cattle  will  spoil 
the  grass  more  in  one  way  than  in  the  other  ?  and 
whether  the  grass  will  go  as  far  in  one  as  in  the 
other,  by  fatting  or  feeding  the  beasts  as  well  ? 
The  argument  of  giving  the  grass  fresh  and  fresh, 
appears  to  be  rather  vague  ;  for  it  supposes  that 
the  cattle  will  not  eat  it  fresh,  if  they  have  the 
whole  range  at  once,  which  may  be  a  nlistake  : 
they  will  not  be  seen  in  the  evening  where  they 
were  feeding  in  the  morning,  but  vary  their  food 
in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  themselves; 
and  wfe  may  in  general  observe,  that  the  sagacious 
animals,  when  left  to  their  own  condudl,  manage 
such  points  bettei*  than  we  can  for  them.  As  ta 
the  treading  and  spoiling,  it  is  an  equal  obje<5lion 
to  both  methods ;  the  legs  of  the  beasts  are  not 
tied  in  srnall  closes^  any  ipore  than  in  large  on§s, 
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In  case  all  the  smaller  pieces  have  not  water,  the 
obje<5lions  to  feeding  them  separate  are  "much 
greater. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  ar«  disadvantages  attending  this  way  of^ 
pasturing:  for  a  time  the  trampling  may  be 
greater,  as  cattle  are  disposed  to  beat  a  sort  of 
march  around  their  fields  on  first  turning  in,  and 
also  on  some  kinds  of  disturbance :  but  a  greater 
evil  is  that  of  disturbing  a  large  herd  instead  of 
a  small  one :  this  a  dog  may  efFe6l  in  one  inclo* 
sure  unseen  from  others,  and  consequently  the 
stock  in  them  left  without  interruption;  and, 
perhaps,  a  motive  greater  than  this  is,  its  having 
been  observed  that  cattle,  and  sheep  also,  do  better 
when  well  proportioned  to  their  pasture,  when 
divided  into  small  lots  rather  than  large  ones. 

In  the  stocking  grass-lands,  the  farmer  should 
attend  well  to  the  'proportion  between  his  stock 
and  the  quantity  of  his  feed.  Let  him  remember 
when  he  stocks  his  grounds,  that  he  should  be 
pretty  nice  in  this  proportion  ;  for  if  he  overstocks, 
his  loss  will  be  certain  and  great ;  and,  if  he  does 
not  throw  in  as  many  cattle  as  he  ought;,  then  he 
will  suffer  in  his  profit. 

There  are  several  divisions  in  fattening :  to  buy 
in  beasts  in  Oftober  or  November,  and  put  them 
to  straw  till  the  end  of  February  ;  then  to  begin 
theii;  fatting  on  turnips,  and  continue  it  in 
March ;  thence  to  the  middle  of  May  on  other 
food,  and  then  to  turn  to  grass,  and  kill  in  August 

or 
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or  September.  The  other  scheme  is,  to  buy  in 
smaller  beasts  in  May  lean,  and  sell  them  fat  from 
the  grass  in  the  06lober  and  November  following. 
Where  winter  food  is  raised  with  spirit,  and  the 
farmer  takes  a  proper  care  to  provide  great  plenty 
of  litter  to  turn  into  dung,  the  first  method  is 
much  the  most  profitable :  but,  where  either  of 
these  requisites  are  wanting,  the  latter  is  preferable. 

A  third  system,  to  buy  at  that  period  which  will, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cattle,  admit  their  being 
ready  for  market  in  April  and  May,  when  meat  is 
generally  sure  of  a  good  price ;  olie  winter  not 
highly  fed ;  a  summer's  grasSj  and  a  second  winter 
driven  on  by  the  best  feeding.  This  for  large  oxen ; 
if  smaller,  to  be  bought  in  in  spring,  and  have 
only  a  summer's  grass  and  a  winter*s  stalling.. 
CAKE  AND  CORN-FED  BEASTS. 

Our  young  farmer,  if  he  has  any  cake  ot  corn- 
fed  beasts,  not  fat  enough  to  go  off  the  end  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  is  under  no  neces- 
sity of  parting  with  them,'  as  they  do  very  well  on 
good  grass  though  taken  from  oil-cake :  I  have 
known^  however,  in  Lincolnshire,  cake  in  a  mode- 
rate allowance  to  be  given  while  the  beasts  were  at 
grass>  and  to  go  on  very  rapidly  while  thus  fed. 
BUCK-WHEAT. 

This  fnay  be  sown  towards  the  end  of  th^  month. 
So  late  a  time  has  offered  the  opportunity  of  good 
tillage  to  destroy  weeds,  and  of  course,  the  land 
is  fine,  and  in  good  order.  It  is  a  most  profitable 
crop,  and  especially  on  all  (except  very  heavy  soils) 

land 
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land  that  either  requires  late  sowing,  or  that  you 
are  disappointed  in  the  design, of  sowing  soon 
enough  to  barley.  Late  sown  crops  of  the  latter 
grain  are  seldom  good  enough  to  pay  expences :  in 
«ach  cases,  it  is  useful  to  substitute  buck-wheat ; 
for' I  do  not  think  that  there  arc  many  soils  on 
which  a  crop  of  buck-wheat,  sown  in  May,  will 
not  exceed  in  value  a  crop  of  barley  sown  in  May  : 
yet,  in  many  trads  of  country,  it  is  a  common 
custom  to  sow  barley  so  late  as  that  season. 
LUCERNE. 

This  plant  may  yet  be  sown  :  being  a  perennial, 
and,  when  well  cultivated,  yielding  an  immense 
profit,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  lay 
the  seed  in  the  ground  with  all  possible  advantages; 
that  is,  the  land  should  be  perfe6lly  free  from 
weeds,  very  rich  and  fine ;  these  requisites  a  man 
may  not  be  able  to  procure  in  April.  In  such  case  let 
him  not  sow  in  April,  but  wait  till  May ;  and  this, 
whether  drilled  or  sown  broad-cast :  if  the  latter, 
let  it  by  all  means  be  sown  with  buck-wheat,  which 
IS  preferable  to  sowing  it  alone. 

The  advantages  of  cultivating  lucerne  are  so 
extremely  gn^at,  that  the  young  agriculturist  should 
determine  at  all  events,  to  have  suffident  at  the  least 
for  the  summer  support  of  all  his  teams  and  other 
horses ;  and  if  in  addition  to  this  quantity  he  pro- 
vides alto  for  thus  feeding  much  other  stock  in  hiJ* 
farm-yard,  he  will  find  it  a  most  profitable  pra6lice» 
iThe  proper  soil  depends  principally  on  two  qualities, 
that  it  be  quite  dry  and  very  rich.     If  near  the 

stables 
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Stables  and  yard,  the  convenience  will  be  much  the 
greater ;  but  to  chuse  the  best  land  on  the  farm  i«, 
upon  the  whole^  the  best  direction  he  can  .have. 
Those  who  at  present  cultivate  rt  on  the  largest 
scale  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  where  are 
to  be  found  large  quantities  of  it,  very  generally 
have  it  in  the  broad-cast  mode,  and  as  far  as  posi- 
tive practice  goes,  this  method  must  be  preferred, 
but  as  efFeilive  cleaning  it,  and  especially  from  in- 
digenous grasses,  is  an  objed  of  great  consequence, 
executed  when  broad-cast  by  a  powerful  and  heavy 
harrow,  it  much  deserves  attention^  whether  drilling 
very  straight  at  nine  inches  equr-distant  would  not  be 
a  preferable  method.  Drilling  has  been  tried  by  many, 
and  abandoned  for  random  sowing;  but  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  drilled  lucerne  which  I  have  seen, 
have  been  at  18  inches,  two  feet,  and  some  even  at 
three;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been,  a  heavy 
cxpenceand  trouble  in  reaping  instead  of  niowing; 
and  if  these  spaces  are  kept  truly  clean,  the  lucerne 
being  damaged  by  the  pulverized  earth  adhering  to 
it,  and  carried  to  the  racks,     if  drilled  at  nine 
inches,  it  might  once  a  year  be  most  eiFedlively 
horse-hoed  with  Cook's  scarifiers  in  the  iron  beam, 
which  would  eradicate  grass  far  better  than  any 
harrowing  that  could  be  given  to  a  broad-cast  crop, 
without  a  formidable  expence,  and  some  danger  of 
damaging  the  crop,  tough  as  the  roots  are.     The 
grand  objedl  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  is, 
to  have  it  as  free  from  weeds,  and  especially  grass, 
as  skill  and  perseverance  can  efFedl.     The  crop  o€ 

the; 
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the  preceding  year  should  have  been  turnips  fed  on 
the  land  by  sheep^  before  the  Christmas  frosts  ;  the 
field  immediately  ploughed,  and  laid  by  that  plough- 
ing ready  for  broad-casting  or  drilling.     In  March 
it  may  have  been  scuffled  on  the  surface,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  or  perhaps  better  the  be- 
ginning of  April   in   a  dry   time,    sown.      This 
may  be  done  with  or  without  corn ;  if  drilled,  it 
will  be  better  alone ;  if  broad-cast  with  barley  or 
oats,  under-seeded:  but   it  may -be  drilled  with 
corn  ;  the  corn  first  broad-cast,  and  then  the  lu- 
ceme  drilled  among  it ;  or  the  corn  may  be  drilled 
in  one  direction,  and  the  lucerne  afterwards  across 
it.     Not  less  than  12lb.  an  acre  should  be  drilled, 
and  20lb.  sown  broad-cast.     It  is  apt  to  be  eaten 
by  the  fly,   &c. ;  if  it  escape  that  damage,  all  is 
safe,  and  the  farmer  may  be  assured  that  his  care 
will  be  well  repaid.     No  manuring  at  this  period  is  ' 
necessary  :  but  to  sow  soot  just  as  the  young  lu- 
cerne  is  got    above  ground,    may   be   beneficial 
against  the  fly.     In  regard  to  proportioning  the 
quantity   of  land  thus  occupied  to  the  stock  in- 
tended to  be  fed  on  it :  a  quarter  of  an  acre  per 
head  is  sufliicient  for  all  sorts  of  large  cattle,  taken 
one  with  another,  if  the  land  is  very  rich  and  good; 
but  on  more  moderate  soils,  half  an  acre  per  head 
will  be  a  proper  allowance.     It  is  much  better  to 
have  too  much  rather  than  too  little. 
SAINFOIN. 
This  grass  may  be  sown  with  buck-wheat  with 
success^  if  the  soil  be  proper  ;  for  hay,  in  countries 

s  where 
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tvhere  natural  meadows  and  pastures  are  scarce, 
sainfoin  is  so  valuable^  that  this  culture  3hQuld  be 
attended  to  more  than  it  is.  It  is  a  common  no^ 
lion,  that  sainfoin  will  thrive  only  on  limC'-stone 
lands  or  chalky  soils.  This  idea  excludes  very  ex- 
tensive trads  in  many  .parts  of  the  kingdom,  where 
sainfoin  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition ;  but  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  should  not  experi- 
mentally know  the  exadt  soils  on  which  it  will  and 
will  not  thrive.  General  ideas,  the  result  of  ages 
of  pradlice,  are  admirable  guides  to  tell  us,  what 
will  do  ;  but  they  are  not  satisfa&ory  in  informing 
us  what  will  not  do. 

BURNET. 
This  grass  may  be  sown  in  May  with  buck-wheat^ 
with  as  great  propriety  as  at  any  other  season. 
CARROTS. 
If  the  carrot-crop  was  not  hand-hoed  last  month, 
it   should  be  done  this:    and  those  crops  which 
were  then  hoed  for  the  first  time,  will  require  an 
harrowing  early  in  this  month,  and  a  second  hand- 
hoeing  about  the  last  week.     The  harrowing  will 
not  damage  the  young  carrots,  nor  pull  up  one  in 
twenty ;  but  it  will  displace  the  weeds  set  again  by 
rain,  and  check  the  growth  of  those  that  are  got  up 
since.    The  other  hand-hoeing  should  be  performed 
with  nine-inch  hoes  ;  and  they  should  set  out  the 
plants  to  the  distance  of  twelve  inches  from  each 
other.     Gardeners  do  not  let  them  stand  further 
than  eight  or  nine  inches  asunder  ;  but,  when  the 
roots  are  designed  to  be  of  a  large  size,  that  is  too 

little : 
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little :  the  crop  will,  in  very  good  land,  measure 
more  bushels  at  a  larger  distance.    These  observa-> 
tions  are  equally  applicable  to  parsnips. 
POTATOES. 
Some  tirtie  during  May,  the  early  planted  potatoes 
crop  will  require  a  hand-hoeing,  which  should  b^ 
done  with  good  attention,  that  not  a  Weed  may  be 
left,  and  the  surface  of  the  land  be  left  well  cut^ 
and  in  fine  order.     Crops  in  rows  should  receive^ 
besides  this   hand-hoeing,  the  first  horse-hoeingi 
which   should  be  given  with   a  common  swing-* 
plough,  drawn  by  two  horses,  one  before  another, 
and   turn  a  furrow  from  the  rows,  throwing  up 
a  small  ridge  in  the  middle  of  each  interval-  These 
operations   should  be  well    and  attentively  per- 
formed ;  for  the  weeds  grow  at  a  great  rate^  and, 
without   such   an  attention,   will    destroy^    or  at 
least  greatly  damage  the  crop. 

PLANT  POTATOES. 
This  root  may  be  planted  throughout  May }  in* 
deed  many  planters  consider  this  as  the  best  time 
in  the  year  for  that  business.  They  are  a  very  ten* 
del*  vegetable,  imd  very  apt  to  have  the  green  shoots 
cut  off  by  late  spring  frosts.  I  have  more  than  * 
once  had  them  turned  quite  black  by  frosts  even  in 
June^  Deferring  it  thus  late  is  also  a  means  of 
lessenuig  the  work  of  a  farm  in  those  very  busy 
months,  March  and  April. 

CABBAGES. 
The  crop  of  cabbages  planted  in  April  will  rei* 
i2  quire 
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quire  a  hand-hoeing  this  month.  It  should  be 
given  only,  to  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  about  eight  or 
nine  inches  around  the  plants :  the  weeds  should 
be  cut  up  clean, .  and  loose  moulds  drawn  to  the ' 
stems  of  the  plants.  In  about  ten  days  after,  the 
first  horse,  hoeing  should  be  given,  turning  a  fur- 
row from  the  plants,  and  throwing  up  a  ridge  of 
earth  in  the  middle  of  each  interval.  This  opera- 
tion will  be  of  great  use :  it  lets  the  atmosphere 
into  the  ridges  on  which  the  plants  stand,  and  con- 
sequently sweetens  and  ameliorates  the  soil ;  and  it 
kills  the  weeds  that  grow  on  the  sides  of  the 
ridges  much  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  by  the 
hand-hoe :  it  likewise  pulverizes  the  earth  taken 
away,  and  brings  it  into  fine  order  for  returning 
to  the  plants  in  June,  when  they  will  strike  into  it, 
and  thrive  the  more. 

The  land  designed  to  be  planted  in  June,  should 
this  month  receive  an  earth  to  throw  it  on  to  what- 
ever sized  ridges  you  intend  to  plant  on.  This  must 
not  be  omitted ;  because  the  beginning  of  the  next 
month  may  be  taken  up  in  carting  on  the  manure. 
DRILL  CA3BAGE-SEED. 

The  common  culture  of  this  plant^  every  one 
knows,  is  that  of  sowing  the^seed  on  a  seed-bed, 
and  transplanting  where  to  remain ;  but  a  much 
superior  method  was ,  that  practised  by  the  late 
Mr.  Bakewell,  of  drilling  the  seed  at  once  tBe  be- 
ginning of  this  month  where  the  crop  was  to  re- 
main.   This  saves  the  expence  of  transplanting ; 

but 
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but  that  IS  an  objeift  of  very  small  consideration, 
compared  with  the  much  superior  point  of  cer- 
tainty ;  and  being  secure  against  those  droughts 
in  June,  which  sometimes  delay  the  planting  so 
long,  that  a  full,  or  nearly  a  full  crop,  is  unattain- 
able. I  have  often  remarked  how  exceedingly  su- 
perior plants  have  been,  that  were  singled  out  iq 
nursery»-beds,  and  left  without  moving,  when  com- 
pared with  others  drawn  out  and  transplanted. 
It  is  true,  there  is  one  objedl  in  which  this  system 
is  inferior  to  the  common  practice :  from  Febru-^ 
ary  to  June  is  gained  for  the  fallow  in  the  usual 
culture ;  but  not  equally  in  this  new  method.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  recommended,  not  to  practice  it 
on  foul  land ;  but,  in  fields  tolerably  clean,  it  may 
be  safely  executed :  however,  perfedl  safety  is  at- 
tained if  the  cabbages  follow  some  other  fallow 
crop,  as  turnips,  tares,  beans,  &c.  The  seed 
ffhould  be  drilled  in  the  Northumberland  way,  for 
turnips  on  ridges,  upon  good  land,  four  feet  broad, 
and  upon  inferior  soils  three  feet ;  the  manure 
being  laid  in  the  furrows,  and  the  ridges  reversed 
for  covering  it.  This  is  a  very  profitable  applica* 
tion  of  dung,  which  should  be  taken  long  and  fresh 
from  the  yards,  not  less  thap  twenty  cubical  yards 
per  acre,  measured  before  stirring. 

When  the  plants  are  four  inches  high,  thin  them 
by  hand-hoeing,  with  a  view  to  a  second  hoeing, 
that  shall .  le^ve  them  at  the  intended  distance  at 
wliich  they  are  to  remain,  18  or  24  inches,  ac^ 
cording  tp  the  soil. 

«3  .  cow 
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SOW  SWEDISH  TUKNIP. 

The  ruta  baga,  or  Swedish  turnip,  has,  in  a  ▼»•• 
rious  experience,  and  through  several  of  our  coun* 
ties,  proved  one  of  the  most  important  acquisition9 
which  the  husbandry  of  this  country  has  made 
ibr  many  years.  I  cultivated  it  upon  its  first  in- 
troduAion,  successfully  at  Bradfield,  in  the  trans-- 
planting  method :  sowing  the  seed  in  a  nursery  or 
seed-bed  the  end  of  February,  and  transplanting 
it  on  the  first  rains  in  June  ;  but  my  success  was 
not  so  great  as  to  induce  me  to  be  anxious  about 
it ;  and  for  many  years  we  heard  but  little  of  the 
plant.  In  1801,  J  surveyed  the  county  of  Hert- 
ford for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  was  much 
pleased  to  find  that  this  plant  was  so  well  esta- 
blished in  that  county,  as  to  b^  almost  common 
husbandry, 

In  1802  I  surveyed  Norfolk,  and  there  found 
that  many  of  the  principal  farmers  had  made 
pretty  large  experiments  on  it,  and  been  sufiici-^ 
ently  successful  in  some  Jields^  to  have  an  high 
opinion  of  the  plant :  but  many  of  them  com- 
plained that  the  fly  made  such  ravages  among  their 
plants,  that  they  had  no  dependence  on  ever  being 
able  to  secure  a  crop.  The  faft  is,  that  the  best 
culture  of  this  plant  is  to  sow  it  where  it  is  to 
remain,  broad-cast,  from  the  10th  of  May  to  the 
end  of  the  month  ;  pnd  of  all  others,  the  best  pre- 
paration  to  secure  a  crop,  is  that  of  paring  and 
burning ;  for  the  fly  being  the  grand  enemy,  from 
its  coming  so  very  slowly  to  the  hoe,  this  opera- 

tioq 
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tion  not  only  proves  by  far  the  best  preservative 
against  that  enemy,  but  also  pushes  the  plants  on 
in  an  accelerated  vegetation,  and  thereby  doubly 
secures  the  crop.  If  the  seed  cannot  be  thus 
prepared  the  next  best  management  is,  to  sow  it 
after  common  turnips  fed  on  the  land  by  sheep.  If 
neither  method  suits,  it  must  be  put  in  on  well 
pulverised  soil,  very  amply  manured. 

The  inducements  to  the  farmer  to  enter  freely 
on  this  culture,  are  many  and  very  important. 
J.  If  he  has  the  right  stock  of  seed,  the  root  yellow 
in  flesh  and  rough  in  coat,  it  lasts  through  all  frosts, 
and  may  be  depended  on  for  sheep  quite  through 
the  month  of  April,  though  drawn  two  months  be- 
fore, and  spread  on  a  grass  field.  2.  It  is  an  ex** 
cellent  and  nourishing  food  for  sheep,  and  also  for 
any  sort  of  cattle.  3.  It  is  equal  to  potatoes,  in  > 
keeping  stock  swine ;  a  point  of  very  great  conse- 
quence. 4.  It  is,  next  to  carrots,  the  very  best 
food  that  can  be  given  to  horses.  5.  It  is  sown 
at  a  season  which  leaves  ample  time  in  cas^  of  a 
failure,  to  put  in  common  turnips,  or  cabbages. 
All  these  are  powerful  inducements  to  urge  a 
farmer  to  enter  readily  on  the  culture. 

Bring  the  field  into  just  such  order  as  is  requi- 
site for  a  turnip  crop,  and  sow  two  to  three  pounds 
of  the  seed  per  acre ;  one  pound  is  enough,  but  if 
the  fly  is  apprehended,  it  is  much  safer  not  to 
spare  seed, 

.  MADDER. 

The  crop  planted  last  month  will  want  a  band- 
5  4  lioeing 
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hoeing  before  the  expiration  of  this  month  :  that 
work  should  be  done  with  eight-inch  hoes,  and 
very  carefully ;  for  the  young  plants  will  not  bear 
rough  treatment  of  any  kind,  being  of  a  most  brit- 
tle nature.  It  will  not  be  advisable  to  horse-hoe 
yet. 

*  LIQUORICE. 

The  young  crop  of  liquorice  must  be  hand-hoed 
in  May,  and  carefully  hand-weeded  at  the  same 
time.  In  common  management,  this  is  not  well 
done,  owing  to  the  cropping  the  ground  the  first 
year  with  onions  or  carrots,  both  which,  or  any 
other  plant,  are  but  so  many  weeds,  that  rob  the 
principal  produce. 

WHEAT  FALLOW. 

If  the  farmer  fallows  for  wheat,  which  is,  how- 
ever, but  an  unprofitable  pra<5lice,  according  to 
the  modern  ideas  of  husbandry,  the  land  should  re- 
ceive an  earth  this  month,  to  turn  in  the  weeds 
that  have  arisen  since  the  last.  The  maxim  of 
making  the  fallows  very  fine  in  April,  to  destroy 
the  weeds  by  a  ploughing  in  May,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  is  in  general  good ;  for  how  are  they 
to  be  killed,  if  they  do  not  vegetate  ?  If  the  fal- 
lows are  left  rough  in  the  common  manner,  the 
seeds  of  weeds  are  shut  up  in  the  clods  :  they  are 
broken  by  the  time  the  wheat  seed  is  sown  :  must 
not  the  consequence  be  their  growing  among  the 
wheat  ?  But  it  has  been  urged,  that  on  rich  clays 
this  pradlice  would  not  be  proper,  on  account  of 
such  spring  tillage  as  I  have  described,  cutting  in 

numerous 
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numerous  pieces  the  root-weeds,  every  bit  of 
which  grows ;  consequently  you  would  do  as  much 
mischief  in  one  instance  as  good  in  another ; 
but,  being  turned  up  very  rough  in  large  clods, 
the  sun  bakes  them,  and  completely  kills  the  roots. 
It  is.  absurd  to  reason  against  experience ;  there- 
fore, if  a  farmer  tries  the  spring  tillage,  and  finds,  . 
contrary  to  expedation,  that  it  fills  his  lands  with 
pernicious  weeds,  instead  of  killing  them,  he  cer- 
tainly should  desist.  But  many  persons  know,  from 
experience,  that  such  management  has  destroyed 
seed-weeds,  and  proved  no  impediment  to  the  de- 
strudion  of  root  ones,  by  successive  attention 
through  the  burning  parts  of  the  summer ;  not  by 
leaving  the  roots  in  possession  of  large  clods,  but 
by  extradling  them.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
grasses,  which  are  among  the  worst.'  Docks,  in- 
deed, can  be  no  way  destroyed,  but  by  letting  them 
grow,  and  then  digging  them  up  and  carrying  them 
dear  away  from  the  land. 

It  should,  however,  be  admitted  (and  it  is  at 
grand  objedion  to  summer  fallows)  that  if  the 
summer  proves  wet,  root-weeds  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed, whatever  the  system  of  tillage  may  be : 
that  of  clods  will  no  more  kill  them  than  any  other 
method,  except  picking  them  up  by  women,  &c. 
following  every  machine  by  which  the  tillage  niay 
be  given. 

HOE  WHITE  CORN. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  that  are  drilled  widt 
enough  for  horse-hoeing,  must  be  wdl  attended  to 

through 
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through  this  month,  as  all  should  be  now  finished 
and  early  in  it :  the  rows  well  hand-hofd  and 
weeded  at  the  same  time,  by  the  men  stooping 
down  to  pluck  out  such  with  their  fingers  as  they 
cannot  get  away  with  their  hoes,  without  damage 
to  the  crop. 

HOE  BEANS. 

The  rows  of  beans  will  demand  great  attention 
throughout  this  month  :  the  shims  must  work  the 
intervals  well,  and  the  rows  must  be  hand-hoed 
and  weeded  ;  at  present  the  plants  are  not  advanced 
enough  to  offer  any  difficulties,  and  all  operations 
may,  consequently,  be  performed  efFedlually.  If  it 
is  a  wet ,  season  interruptions  will  happen,  for  all 
hoeing  is  then  very  badly  done,  but  no  dry  time 
should  be  lost ;  it  may,  from  succeeding  bad  wea^ 
ther,  be  invaluable. 

HOE  PEASE. 

This  crop  cannot  be  managed  so  well  and  so 
easily  as  beans  ;  if  in  double  rows,  with  wider  in* 
tervals,  in  order  for  the  tendrils  to  join  and  form 
one  row,  leaving  a  better  space  for  hoeing,  no  pro- 
per season  should  be  lost  in  cleaning.  Crops  dib«« 
bled  close  may  demand  a  weeding, 

SHEEP. 

I  suppose  the  spring  food  has  lasted  till  the  10th 
or  12th  of  May ;  then  they  are  to  be  turned  into 
their  summer's  grass,  in  which  they  are  to  be 
managed  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stock.  If 
the  flock  consists  of  lean  stock  sheep,  whose  pro- 
fit is  lamb  and  wool,  then  the  business  throughout 

the 
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the  year,  on  whatever  food,  is  to  keep  {hem  in 
good  and  healthy  order :  these  flocks  are  proper 
for  farms  on  poor  soils,  and  belonging  to  which 
are  extensive  commons,  wastes,  or  sheep-walks : 
such  trads  will  only  keep  the  sheep. 

Another  management  in  enclosed  countries,  is 
to  buy  ewes  in  August  or  September,  to  turn  them 
on  to  the  fallows,  or  the  poorest  grass  on  a  farm, 
till  Christmas,  and  then  to  begin  to  give  them  some 
turnips  or  cabbages,  keeping  them  in  good  heart 
through  their  lambing,  and  afterwards  as  well  as 
possible,  that  the  lambs  may  be  drawn  fat  by  the 
butcher,  soon  enough  to  get  the  ewes  fat  and  gone 
by  September  or  Odloben  This  is  a  profitable 
practice. 

A  third  system  of  conducting  sheep  is,  to  buy 
in  two  or  three-year »old  wethers  in  the  beginning 
of  this  month  ;  to  keep  them  rather  bare  till  about 
three  weeks  after  the  hay  is  cleared,  then  to  give 
them  good  keeping  by  degrees,  and  from  it  put 
them  to  turnips  or  cabbages  to  fatten,  &c.  contrived 
so  as  not  to  be  sold  till  March,  during  which  season 
they  sell  better  than  at  any  time  in  the  year.  This 
is  a  good  sheep  management,  and  will  pay  the 
farmer  wejl. 

Whatever  the  stock  js,  this  is  the  time  for  turn- 
ing them  from  spring  to  summer  food.  In  the 
distribution  of  it,  you  should  attend  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  those  sorts  of  cattle  that  do  well 
on  plover,   and  such  as  require  natural  pastures. 

Sheep, 
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Sheep,  hogs,  young  cattle  and  horses,  are  fed  to 
more  profit  on  clover  than  in  pastures  ;  but  fatting 
beasts,  large  working  oxen,  and  cows  that  are 
milked,  are  in  more  want  of  natural  grass.  It  is 
true,  butter  and  cheese  are  in  many  places  made 
from  clover ;  but  then  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  prices  are  not  lower.  If  clover  is  good,  it  will 
carry  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  sheep  an  acre,  and 
on  some  lands  even  more.  Good  grass  will  carry  a 
cow  to  an  acre  ;  but  it  roust  be  above  the  common 
run.  However,  in  proportioning  the  stock  to  the 
grass,  take  care  to  be  rather  under  than  over ;  be- 
cause it  is  an  easy  matter  to  mow  a  few  acres  for 
hay,  in  case  you  have  too  much  ;  but  cattle  cannot 
be  sold  half  fat,  but  to  loss. 

In  an  inclosed  farm  there  is  one  point  which 
should  be  particularly  attended  to,  and  that  is  the 
division  of  the  flock  into  different  parcels  for  all 
the  fields  intended  to  be  fed.  Bakewell,  who  was 
a  great  enemy  to  folding,  and,  in  this  respect,  for 
many  years  little  attended  to,  because  it  was  ima- 
gined that  his  opinion  was  founded  on  his  own 
breed  being  ill  adapted  to  the  pradlice,  gave  as  one 
material  reason  for  his  opinion,  that  it  forced  a 
farmer  to  keep  vastly  too  many  sheep  in  one  parcel. 
He  contended,  that  the  waste  of  food,  from  this 
circumstance,  was  great,  and  that  the  sheep  would 
never  be  kept  as  healthy  and  thriving  in  large  as 
in  small  parcels.  For  many  years  I  tried  this  sys- 
tem of  division  with  all  the  attention  I  was  master 
of,  and  am  well  persuaded  that  he  was  right  in  his 

opinion ; 
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opinion  ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  as  many 
sheep  upon  any  farm  in  one  flock  as  in  10  or  20. 
The  farmer  knows  nearly  what  number  each  field 
will  carry,  and  they  ought  to  be  distributed  accord- 
ingly, with  the  precaution  of  having  a  pen  at  one 
corner  in  order  for  examining  them  daily  when  the 
fly  is  abroad.     Here  if  they  are  left,  with  no  other 
changing  than  drawing  off  a  few,  or  adding,  ac- 
cording to  extremes  of  season,  they  will  do  well 
whether  fattening,  or  ewes  and  lambs  ;  and  after- 
wards I  minuted  the  following  note  :— "  I  continue 
of  opinion,  that  the  quantity  of  stock  I  am  enabled 
to  keep,  depends  much  on  the  practice  of  dividing 
the  flock  into  small  parcels,  and  leaving  them  quiet 
in  their  respective  fields,  without  folding;  and  that 
if  they  were  in  one  parcel,  and  folded,  they  would 
on  this  breadth  of  land  be  starved.     I  cannot  but 
urge  gentlemen  on  enclosed  farms  to  make  some 
experiments  on   this  great  question,   in  order  to 
ascertain  the  loss  they  sustain  in  the  number  of 
sheep  they  keep,  by  adhering ,  to  the  pra6lice  of 
folding ;  of  the  benefit  of  which,  for  corn,  there 
is  no   doubt ;    but  the  price  paid   for    that    be- 
nefit  ought   to  be  better  understood  than  I  find 
it.    Vague  ideas  have  been  long  the  guide  of  num- 
bers :  it  is  high  time  that,  on  such  essential  points, 
positive  experiment  should  alone  be  attended  to." 
CLOSE  FEEDING. 
In  the  distribution  of  sheep  there  is   another 
point  which  demands  attention,  which  is  the  bene- 
fit of  close  feeding.     Here  I  shall  insert  a  minutp 
which  was  made  on  a  year's  feeding  with  attention. 

«  The 
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"  The  next  circumstance  I  would  wish  td  note,  \$ 
that  of  close  feeding.      In   th.e  preceding  tri^^ 
there  was  not,  through  the  30  weeks,    scarcely  a 
bent  to  be  seen ;    the  pasturage  was  constantly 
shorn  to  the  ground ;  and  in  that  state  it  was  re- 
markable to  see  how  constantly,  and  even  rapidly^ 
it  sprung,   during  the  continuance  of  a  drought 
that  was  destru6live  of  all  produce  in  fields  on  the 
same  farm,  suffered  to  run  to  beat,  for  hay  or  other 
views.     The  comparison  was  the  most  decisive  that 
can.be  imagined.     I  had  many  fields,   better  than 
any  here  registered,  that  yielded  so  contemptible  9 
produce  of  hay,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mowing ; 
and  I  was  amazed  to  see  in  some  of  them  how  poof 
the  roicen  or  after-grass  was,  so  that  both  united,  of 
the  entire  growth  of  at  least  40  weeks,  has  amount- 
ed not  to  the  fourth  of  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
similar  soils  pared  close  by  sheep.     "  A  Romney- 
marsh  grazier  would  be  ruined  if  he  had  so  much 
grass  on  his  land,"  says  Mr.  Boys,  in  his  farming 
tour,  speaking  of  a  field  understocked  *."     *^  No- 
thing so  bad,"  says  another,   ^«  in  Romney-marsh^ 
as  mowing,   so  that  some  landlords  prohibit  it."" 
Pliny  knew  this — Est  enim  in  primis  inutile^  nasci 
her  has  sementaiurus-^-.     Of   the  fa6l,  however,   I 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  from  various  experiments 
and  observations,  and  there  is  no  man  but  has  re- 
marked it  in  the  case  of  ray-grass,  the  produce  of 

*  Annals,  vol.  six.  p.  11 8.     See  also  Mr.  Prices  powerful 
observations,  in  that  Marsh, 
t  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  28. 
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which  is  lost,  if  the  bent  be  allowed  to  rise.  la 
all  plants  cultivated  for  pasturag.e,  there  is  a  great 
effort  the  moment  the  seed-stem  runs,  to  which 
the  whole  growth  of  the  plant  is  directed  to  form 
the  seed ;  till  then  the  growth  is  in  the  leaves  : 
it  is  therefore  palpable,  that  the  way  to  have 
the  greatest  abundance  of  leaf,  is  by  feeding  so 
close  as  to  prevent  those  stems  rising  at  all. 
And  I  may  further  observe,  that  on  this  system  of 
feeding,  those  grasses  which  yield  a  very  great,  but 
coarse  produce,  become  sweet,  fine,  and  valuable, 
by  thus  keeping  them  close  fed.  Th|^  avena  elatior, 
or  tall  oat-grass,  is  very  coarse,  but  in  a  field  of 
that  grass  13^  acres,  it  never  was  suffered  to  rise, 
and  consequently  was  found  on  examination  to  ap- 
pear as  fine  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  any  of  the 
more  delicate  grasses.  It  is  with  this  view  that  I 
am  cultivating  it  largely,  and  also  the  daBylm  glo^ 
meratus ;  and  both  are  remarkably  early. 

It  is  an  inquiry  that  deserves  attention,  whether 
the  superior  profit  of  grazing  sheep,  on  comparison 
with  oxen,  does  not  depend  very  much  on  this 
point  of  close  feeding ;  for  large  cattle  the  her- 
bage must  be  kept  to  a  good  head,  to  give  a  full 
bite,  and  consequently  innumerable  seed  stems 
form,  which  tend  to  reduce  the  produce  greatly. 

FOLDING  SHEEP. 

This  month  begins  the  folding  season  throughout 

England ;    and  the  praAice  is  (when  relied  on)  of 

such  importance,  that  it  should  be  steadily  pursued. 

Many  farmers  give  ^  very  slight  dressing :    one 

night 
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night  in  a  place,  and  the  fold  three  square  yards 
per  sheep;  instead  of  which  it  should  be  two 
night's,  and  only  two- square  yards,  or  but  one  yard: 
In  a  word,  the  land  should  be  quite  black,  if  ara- 
ble; and  with  a  pretty  good  covering,  if  grass. 
The  proper  arable  lands  to  fold  this  month  are  the 
cabbage  and  turnip  fallows :  those  crops  will  be 
sown  and  planted  in  June,  consequently  will  reap 
the  benefit  of  the  manure  diredlly.  All  tliis  on 
the  supposition  that  the  openness  or  other  circum- 
stances of  the  farm  demand  folding. 

When  I  first  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  the 
propriety  of  folding  sheep  on  any  farms  in  which 
they  can  be  kept  to  certain  fields  in  the  night, 
without  that  pra6lice,  I  desired  earnestly  to  try 
some  experiments  that  should  give  more  insight  to 
the  question  than  it  was  possible  for  reason  to  do  ; 
but  to  effeS.  this  comparatively  was  very  different, 
as  the  trial  I  wished  for  was  such  as  should  carry 
some  positive  conviction  with  it.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ^fFe<3  this ;  but  from  several  trials,  I  am  well 
persuaded  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  have  kept,  on  the  same  land,  nearly  such  a 
stock  as  I  have  done  in  one  parcel  for  folding.  I 
do  not  conceive  that  my  fields  would  have  carried 
three-fourths  so  managed.  Four  drivings  in  a  day 
make  them  trample  much  food,  disquiet  the  sheep, 
and  transfers  the  choice  of  their  hours  of  feeding 
and  rest  from  themselves  to  the  shepherd  and  his 
boy :  while  lambs  are  young  they  are  injured  by 
this,    and  tlie  ewes  are  liable  to  be  hurried  and 

heated 
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heated,  all  whipb  are  abje*6ls  that  shook!  weigh  in 
the  question.  When  sheep  are  kefJt  in*  large 
flocks,  it  is  not  only  driving  to  and  from  fold, that 
affe^b  them,  but  they  are  in  fa6t  driving  about  in  a 
sort  of  march  all  day  long^  when  the  strongest  have 
too  great  an  advantage,  and  th^  flock  divides  into 
the  head  and  the  tail  cf  it,  which  must  tram^e 
on  one  part  the  food  to  be  eaten  by  anothcn  All 
point  the  very  reverse  of  their  remaining  perfedll/ 
quiet  in  small  parcels^ 

But  the  question  turns  on  the  benefit  to  b6 
feaped  by  the  fold  >  for  if  this  be  great  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  by  such  circumstances,  the 
pra<5ice  may  not  be  condemned. 

I  believe  the  reason  why  farmers  are  such  warm 
advocates  for  folding,  arises  from  the  power  it  gives 
them  of  isacrificing  the  grass  lands  of  a  farm  to  thcJ 
arable  of  if.  Their  object  is  com  ;  by  which  they 
can  carry  off. whatever  improvement  they  bring  on 
to  a  farm.  Grass  improved,  is  the  landlord's  purse 
in  future  filled  :  and  tenants  are  too  apt  to  think, 
that  when  this  is  done,  it  is  at  their  eipencc; 
They  do  not  at  all  regaid  impoverishing  a  grass 
field,  in  order  to  improve  a  ploughed  one  ;  and  I 
need  not  observe,  that  every  sort  of  sheep-walk  is 
thus  impoverished ;  so  that  ancient  walksj  which, 
have  been  sheep^pastured,  perhaps,  for  five  cen- 
turies^ are  no  better  at,  present  than  they  ever  werel 
before ;  whereas^  any  fields  sheep-fed,  without  fold- 
ing from  them,  are  i(i  a  constant  state  of  ameliora-* 

T  tion. 
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tion^  which  leads  tne  to  remark  the  effc&  I  observed 
in  several  of  my  own  fields. 

1  attended^  through  the  course  of  a  summer^ 
many  gentlemen,  over  the  fields,  with  a  view  to 
examine  if  the  sheep  had  seemed  to  rest  only  on 
spots,  to  the  too  great  manuring  of  such,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  had  distributed  themselves  more 
equally ;.  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  find,  that  they 
seemed  generally  to  have  spread  in  every  part,  if 
not  equally,  at  least  nearly  so ;  and  the  improved 
countenance  of  some  old  lays,  fed  in  the  same  man- 
ner^ when  examined  in  autumn,  convinced  me,  as 
well  as  my  bailifF,  that  the  ground  had  .be^n  un- 
questionably improved.  They  had  carried  a  bad 
appearance  for  some  years,  but  they  were  now  of  a 
rich  verdure,  and  as  full  of  worm-casts  as  if  they 
had  been  dunged.  I  rolled  them  heavily  in  No- 
vember, but  they  soon  became  rough  again  by 
worms :  they  have  now  a  greener  and  more  fertile 
appearance  by  far  than  ever  they  wore  before. 

The  whgle  of  this  circumstance  belongs  to  this 
method  of  dividing  flocks,  to  the  exclusion  of  fold- 
ing :  the  fold  is  valuable,  but  so  is  this  improve- 
ment of  the  grass  land,  and  may,  for  what  I  know, 
nearly  equal  it :  when  in  addition  we  include  the 
greater  number  of  sheep  kept,  and  the  favour  done 
to  them  by  letting  them  alone,  there  remains  in 
my  mind  no  further  question  of  the  fa<S. 

It  is  common  for  flock  farmers  in  open  countries 
to  say,  they  have  not  the  power  to  manage  so ; 

which 
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which  may  be  vety  true  upon  thi  inaj<^  part  of 
their  farms ;  but  such  have  often  many  inclosures 
in  which  this  management  might  be  applied  without 
difficulty. 

The  pradltce  of  aVery  intelligent  Kentish  farmer 
here  deserves  notice. 

"  The  circumstance  which  perhaps  most  deserves 
attention  in  Mr.  Boys's  farm,  is  thait  of  dividmg 
his  flock :  instead  of  keeping  his  sheep  in  one 
flock,  he  keeps  four,  and  is  at  the  constant  ex- 
pence  of  three  or  four  shepherds^  rather  than  suf- 
fer many  to  be  kept  together :  he  is  so  clear  of  the 
profit  of  this  condu6t,  that  he  would  not  for  a 
moment  admit  that  any  question  could  be  made  of 
it :  the  lambs  suffer,  the  food  is  wasted,  and  the 
-whole  flock  the  worse  in  proportion  to  its  size :  of 
this  he  was  clear  to  the  most  perfedl  convidlion.'* 
SALT  FOR  SHEEP. 

t  shall  at  another  season  note  the  circumstance 
of  giving  salt  to  sheep  particularly ;  at  present  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  pradlice  is  proper  for 
summer  as  well  as  for  winter.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  custom  should  be  common  management 
in  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  England 
alone  excepted;  It  certainly  tends  to  keep  any 
flock  healthy ;  and  is  necessary  in  proportion  to 
the  soil,  food,  &c.  being  ill  adapted  to  them ;  and 
also  to  the  wetness  of  the  season. 

HOGS. 

When  the  farm -yards  are  cleared  of  cattle,  the 
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hogs  should  be  sorted,  and  all  those  of  a  proper 
age  for  feeding  on  clover,  &c.  should  be  drawn 
and  turned  into  it :  this  is  a  part  of  farming  that 
has  been  much  expatiated  on ;  but  is  not  com- 
mon husbandry  in  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom. 
It  well  deserves'  to  be  considered,  which  is  easy  to 
do,  as  we  have  had  pretty  clear  acicounts  of  it. 

In  the  old  management  of  swine,  they  were  kept 
at  home,  about  the  farm-house,  or  a  cTose  of  grass, 
all  summer,  with  times  of  regular  feeding  on  wash, 
grains,  or  corn  ;  but  the  error  of  such  a  condu<Sl 
was  making  no  distinction  between  sows  with  pigs, 
or  weaned  pigs,  and  large  hogs.  In  the  more 
modern  method,  all  the  wash,  &c.  is  reserved  for 
the  former;  consequently  a  much  larger  stock 
can  be  kept ;  and  the  hogs,  half  and  three-fourths 
grown,  are  turned  into  the  clover  or  chicory  about 
the  middle  of  this  month ;  and  it  is  diredled,  that 
the  gates  of  the  fields  be  locked  on  them,  and  kept 
there  till  towards  Michaelmas  :  but  for  this  con- 
duct the  fences  mnst  all  be  in  excellent  repair,  and 
a  pond  in  the  field  for  the  hogs  to  drink  at.  This 
food  agrees  well  with  them  :  they  grow  fest,  and 
are  taken  out  of  either  clover  or  chicory  in  good 
order  for  fatting.  This  praAice  must  certainly  be 
attended  with  beneficial  effihSls :  enabling  the 
farmer  to  keep  larger  breeding  stocks  of  hogs  is 
.  alone  of  much  cooseqtrence,  and  cannot  fail  of 
improving  his  profit :  swine  will  pay  for  their  food 
as  well   as  any  other  application  of  it ;  and  the 

conse- 
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coii9e<]uence  of  the  whole  system^  ia  raising  large 
quantiti^  of  excellent  manure,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  on» 

As  the  dairy  will  .this  month  afford  ^eat  plenty 
of  butter-milk  and  cheese-whey,  you  should  reserve 
all  that  is  not  \yanted  for  the  present  stock  of  sowp 
and  pigs^  in  brick  cisterns,  so  contrived,  that  it  may 
run  without  loss  diredly  from  the  dairy  into  them : 
this  will  be  worth  many  pounds  per  annum  ia 
a  farm  of  any  size :  where  such  contrivances  ar^ 
not  used,  the  wash  must  all  be  used  05  fast  as  . 
it  is  made,  and  whether  wanted  or  not ;  which  is  a 
vastly  greater  loss  than  many  persons,  not  used  to 
the  improved  pradice,  will  easily  imagine. 
SCHLINO  HOGS. 

The  preceding  system  h  good,  but  I  prefer  soil- 
ing them  in  their  yards,  iwt withstanding  the  ex- 
pence  is  much  increased,  and  that  some  food  will 
be  wasted.  The  inducement  to  this  pra^ice  is  the 
imn^ense  quantity  of  valuable  manure  whidi  may 
be  raised  in  this  manner.  Our  farmer  should  not 
however  attempt  it,  if  he  be  not  well  provided  with 
litter  of  some  sort  or  other,  including  in  that  term 
sand  and  peat.  The  hog-yards  should  have  gates  . 
wide  enough  to  admit  carts  for  bringing  these  mar 
terials  and  food  in,  and  for  moving  away  the  dung, 
JLuceme,  chicory,  clover  and  tares  are  the  proper 
food  for  this  system* 

HORSES. 

The  beginning  of  this  month,  the  farmer  should 
leave  off  dry  meat  for  bis  horses.    He  should  soil 

t3  them 
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them  in  the  stable  on  lucerne ;  and,  if  he  has  not 
lucerne,  on  tares  or  clover.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  articles  in  his  business  ;  he  should 
therefore  consider  it  .well,  that  he  jnay  adhere  to 
that  practice  which  most  reduces  the  expence  of 
keeping  the  team. 

Food  given  in  the  stable  goes  much  further  than 
In  the  field,  and  also  enables  the  farmer  to  raise  large 
quantities  of  dung  throughout  the  summer.  These 
are  both  objedls  of  great  consequence  ;  and  if  he 
appropriates  a  small  field  of  lucerne,  near  the  stable^ 
to  this  use,  he  will  find  it  by  far  the  cheapest  way 
of  keeping  his  horses.  An  acre,  perfe6Hy  well 
managed  on  rich  good  land,  and  amply  manured, 
will  maintain  four  or  five  horses,  from  May  to  06lo- 
ber ;  but,  if  a  farmer  would  manage  in  the  most 
judicious  manner,  he  should  allot  an  acre  to  every 
two  or  three  horses ;  by  which  means  he  will  be 
sure  to  have  plenty  to  spare  for  any  other  use. 

This  system*  of  conducting  the  team  cannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended  :  those  farmers  who 
provide  grass  or  clover  to  turn  their  horses  into, 
know  well  the  great  quantity  of  land  that  must  be 
assigned  them,  and  the  high  expences  in  general 
of  keeping  horses :  they  should  determine  to  em- 
brace all  methods  of  lowering  such  great  expences, 
and  pone  offers  more  clearly,  and  with  a  greater 
pertainty,  than  the  cultivation  of  lucerne  for  sum- 
mer food. 

OXEN. 

Px^teams  arc  maintained  in  winter  at  a  much" 

less 
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less  expence  than  horses ;  but  in  summer  they  are 
nearer  an  equality :  the  same  reasoning  is  therefpre 
applicable  to  both.  It  is  as  advisable  tp  soil  oxen 
on  loeerne  as  horses  :  tliey  will  thrive  extremely 
well  on  it,  and  at  a  much  less,  expence  than  pas- 
turing them  in  the  common  manner. 

cow:s. 

In  this  month,  the  cows  should  be  kept  m  good 
food,  that  the  dairy  or  the  calves  may  return  the 
fanner  a  due  produ6l.     Clover,  and  ray -grass  that 
has  been  fed  off  early  with  sheep,  wil^  suit  them 
well ;  but  if  the  clover  should,  as  it  is  commonly 
imagined  to  do,  give  the  butter  a  taste,  the  varia- 
tion of  price  should  then  be  calculated,  on  compa- 
rison with   the  convenience   the  farmer  finds  in 
feeding  with  that  grass.     Lucerne  does  excellently 
for  cows,  and  gives  the  butter  no  ill  taste  :  it  will, 
mown  and  given  in  racks  or  cribs,  go  much  further 
than  food  eaten  in  the  field,  and  at  the  same  time 
yield   an  opportunity  of  raising  much    dung:    a 
point  that  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.     If  this 
method  is  pursued,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
feeding-places  are  kept  well  littered.     In  this  man* 
ner  the  dairy  or  calves  will  not  fail  of  proving  ex- 
tremely profitable.     It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
assert,  that  the  cows  will  yield  as  large  a  produce 
in  this  manner,  as  when  turned  into  natural  gras3 
up  to  their  horns ;  that  is  by  no  means  the  inquiry; 
but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  their  yielding  a 
much  greater  profit,  which  is  the  only  point  of 
toasequepc^.    In  natural  grass^  they  will  eat^  spoil^ 
t4  and 
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And  trample  a  great  breadth ;  in  exceeding  good 
grass,  perhaps,  an  acre  a  head  at  least ;  but,  if 
your  lucerne  is  good,  one  acre  will  feed  three  or 
four  cows  amply.  Such  a  state  of  the  case  jit  once 
shews,  that  the  prodvM  of  the  cows  has  little  to  do  in 
the  inquiry  :  it  is  the  ckar ^profit  alone  that  should 
be  considered. 

In  the  feeding  of  horses,  oxen,  or  cows,  with 
lucerne,  let  me  observe,  that  it  should  be  regu- 
larly mown  everyday  ;  and.  the  best  way  of  (parrying 
at  to  the  stable,  will  be  in  a  email  skeleton-oart 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  made  for  the  purpose. 
In  the  cutting  it,  the  plantation  should  be  marked 
mto  forty  or  fifty  divisions,  according  to  its  growth  ; 
one  to  be  mown  every  day,  or  every  two  days,  and 
the  cattle  so  proportioned,  that  they  may  eat  it 
regularly.  This  will  save  trouble,  and  make  the 
proportion  between  the  cattle  arid  their  food  be 
discovered  with  the  grejiter  accuracy  :  the  lucerne, 
if  well  managed,  may  be  cut  four  times, 
THE  DAIRY. 

Nbw  begins  the  hurry  of  the  dairy-maid*s  work : 
this  is  one  of  the  most  ticklish  parts  of  the  farmer's 
business.  Unless  he  has  a  very  diligent  and  in- 
f3ustriou?  wife,  who  sees  minutely  to  her  dairy,  or 
a  most  honest,  diligent,  and  careful  house-keeper 
to  do  it  for  him,  he  will  assuredly  lose  money  by  his 
dairy  :  trusted  to  common  servants,  it  will  not  pay 
charges.  The  <Jairy-maid  must  be  up  ever)  morn- 
ing by  four  o'clock,  or  she  will  be  backward  in  her 
^sineas.    At  five,  the  cows  mnst  be  milked,  and 

there 
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there  nrnst  be  mUk/ers  enough  to  fimsh  by  six. 
The  same  rule  must  1>e  obsert  ed  in  the  eveotng. 
Cleanliness  is  the  greet  point  in  a  dairy  :  the  uten^ 
sils^  should  all  be  scalded  every  day  ;  and  cold  wa** 
ter  should  be  poured  down  on  the  floor  in  hot 
weather,  a  cock  of  water  running  constantly  througk 
it:  falling  on  the  floor,  and  dashing  a  good  deal 
about,  would  have  effedt  in  oooling  the .  air.  The 
.  fountain  reconamended  before^  better  atill.  Tbere 
18  ficaroely  any  part  of  a  farm  that  vrants  -oontri- 
vance  more  than  a  dairy  :  if  the  number  of  wvm 
be  great,  well  contrived  conveniences  would  mve 
much  expence  of  labour,  and  pay  a  farmer  for 
ereding  them  himself^ 

Mr,  Abdy,  in  his  account  of  the  Epping  dairie«» 
remarks,  that  their  farmers  buy  pigs  at  four  or  .^^e 
months  eld  (which,  in  1768,  cost  18  s.  each),  fceef 
them  on^  sl^immed^milk  for  about  a  month,  and 
fdl  them  with  ^s.  profit.  The  general  proportion^ 
one  to  every  thnee  cows  in  milk ;  and  aa  the.  cows 
(the  long- homed  Derby  breed)  in  general  stand  to 
tbe  pail  for  nine  months,  this  will  make  three  pigs 
fatted  from  the  milk  of  each.  The  average  quan^ 
tity  of  butter  made  by  each  cow,  per  week,  is  4  lb* 
of  l6oz.  and  the  whde,  therefore,  of  each  cow 
1561b. 

ISfllb.  at  lOd.     jC-  6  10    0  at  Is. 3d.  £.g  15    O 
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The  age  of  cows  when  most  in  use,  after  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  calf.  When  the  hay  is 
a  large  produ6live  crop  on  the  ground,  the  cows 
eat  more,  and  the  mitk  is  not  so  rich  as  when  the 
^quantity  pn  the  ground  is  less.  The  dairy-maids 
are  peculiarly  attentive  to  one  circunistance,  that 
there  must  be  a  certain  proportion  of  sour  in  the 
cream,  either  natural  or  artificial,  or  they  cannot 
ensure  a  good  churning  of  butter;  some  keep  a 
little  of  thfe  old  cream  for  that  purpose ;  others  use 
a  little  rennet ;  and  some  a  little  lemon-juice. 
When  the  butter  is  come,  the  dairy-woman  throws 
it  first  into  dear  water,  and  then  on  to  a  board,  and 
with  her  hand  in  each  situation,  squeezes  the  but^ 
ter-milk  out,  and  when  on  the  board,  sprinkles  a 
very  little  salt  over  the  whole  mass  (for  one  of  tho 
]>roperties  of  Epping  butter  is,  to  have  very  little 
salt  in  it) ;  the  lump  is  then  divided  into  pounds, 
and  as  they  are  weighed,  are  thrown  into  fresh 
water ;  when  they  are  all  weighed  they  ave  again 
6qu^zed  and  rolled  on  the  board  with  the  hand 
till  they  are  about  14  inches  long.  This  is  the 
whole  process. 

In  Suffolk  it  has  been  found  that  4^  gallons  of 
milk  give  one  quart  of  cream ;  which  quart  gives 
one  pint  of  butter,  which  weighs  l^lb. 
THB  METHOD  OP  MAKING  BUTTER  IN  HOLLAND. 

BY  MA.  R.  P.  /CA9BW. 

Having  milked  the  cow,  the  milk  is  not  put  into 
pans  till  it  is  quite  cold.  It  is  then  stirred  two  or 
three  times  a  day  with  a  wooden^spoon,  to  prevent 
the  cream  from  separating  from  the  milk ;  and  if 

it 
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it  can  be  stirred  until^the  spoon  will  almost  stand 
in  it,  it  is  deemed  so  much  the  better;  When  it 
as  found  to  be  siifEciently  thick^  it  is  put  into  the 
churn,  and  beat  for  an  hour.  When  the  butter 
begins  to  form,  a  pint  or  more  of  cold  water,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  the  milk,  \s  poured  in, 
to  separate  the  butter  from  the  milk. 

When  the  butter  is  taken  out  of  the  churn,  it  is 
washed  and  kneaded  till  the  last  w^ater  is  perfeSly 
clear  and  free  from  mUk.  By  this  method,  a  greater 
quantity  of  butter  is  made  from  an  equal  quantity 
of  milk.  The  butter  is  firmer  and  sweeter.  It 
will  keep  longer  than  that  which  is  made  in  the 
ordinary  mode  which  is  in  use  in  England,  and 
the  butter-milk  is  thought  preferable. 

N.  B,  A  churn  is  thought  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose  than  a  barrel. 

Butter  and  Milk  in  Cheshire. '^^^^  There  does  not 
appear  any  thing  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in 
the  process  of  making  butter,  unless  it  be  the  com- 
mon pradlice  of  churning  the  *  whole  milk/  in- 
stead of  setting  up  the  milk  for  the  cream  to  rise, 
and  churning  it  alone,  as  is  the  custom  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  Cheshire,  the 
whole  milk  (viz.  cream  and  all,  without  being 
skimmed)  is  churned  together ;  and  preparatory 
to  that,  the  meal  is  immediately,  after  milking  in 
summer,  cooled  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  previous  to  its  being  put  to- 
gether, which  from  time  to  time  is  done  in  earthen 
f  cream  mugs,'  or  jars.    In  these  jars,  (containing 

four 
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four  or  six  gallons,  each)  it  ib  intended  to  Btand  till 
it  is  ^  cawed,'  (ab  the  term  is)  or  clotted  in  a  pro- 
per degree  for  cfauming,  und  tjiis  is  .judged  to  be 
the  case  sufficiient  for  the  intended  purpose,  ^s 
soon  as  the  whole  15  coagulated,  and  has  acquired 
a  small  degree  of  acidity,  which  will  generally  take 
place  in  warm  weather  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two.  In  winter  {he  cream  mugs  are  placed  near  a 
fire,  to  forward  the  'cawing'  or  clotting  of  the 
milk.  If  the*  milk  in  warm,  weather  has  not  been 
sufficiently  cooled  before  it  is  put  to  the  former 
meal,  or  if  in  winter  the  mugs  have  been  set  too 
near  the  fire,  it  curdles  the  whole  tnass,  making  it 
(as  the  phrase  is)  *  go  all  to  whig  and  whey,'  an4 
afterwards  heave  in  the  mug.  Again,  if  in  sum- 
mer, c^  when  kq^t  in  a  warm  situation,  the  milk 
is  not  chnirned  within  a  day,  or  a  little  more,  after 
it  is  sufficiently  *  cawed,'  a  kind  of  fermentation 
and  heaving  aiso  eosues  :  in  both  ca$es  the  butter 
will  be  rank  and  ill-tasted ;  nor  will  the  milk  pro^ 
duce  so  much  butter^  as  when  it  has  been  properly 
managed  and  churned  in  proper  time.  We  do  not 
find  that  any  comparative  experiments  have  in  this 
part  of  the  country  been  inade,  so  as  to  ascertain 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  which  of  the  two 
common  modes  of  obtaining  butter  is  the  best^  in 
regard  to  quai)tity,  flavour,  &c.  Thi«  matter,  bow- 
ever  well  worth  attending  to,  might  easily  be  ascer- 
tained by  6%periments,  both  simple  and  unexpen- 
sive.  In  most  parts  of  Cheshire,  butter  is  made 
up  for  sale  in  lumps,  that  have  the  term  ^  dishes* 

applied 
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ftpplicd  to  them :  the  wdght  of  a  ^  dish '  is  one 
pound  and  a  half,  os  OA  oz. 

**  The  churns  in  common  use  are  of  the  upright 
kind,  and  have,  in  some  instances/ a  lever  applied 
to  them :  when  that  is  the  case,  one  end  of  the 
lever  (which  is  snpported  by  an  upright  frame)  is 
conn€£):ed  to  the  end  of  the  churn--stafF;  the  other 
end  of  the  lever,  by  means  of  a  rod,  13  oonnedled 
to  a  crank  in  a  toothed  wheel,  and  this  is  worked 
by  a  pinion  fixed  upon  the  axis  of  a  common  winch. 
By  means  of  this  contrivance  the  business  of  churn* 
ing  i»  performed  I^  one  person  with  the  greatest 
ease."*^#^4ife. 

CHESHFRE  CHEESE. 

"  The  general  mode  of  making  cheeses  is  from 
501b.  to  60 lb.  weight  each,  and  which  now  sell^ 
fmm  good  dairies,  at  from  43  s.  to  55  s.  per  120 lb. 
and  upwards. 

"  The  process  of  making  Cheshire  cheese  is  as 
follows,  vi2.  on  a  farm>  capable  of  keeping  25  cows, 
a  cheese  of  about  6olb.  weight  may  be  daily  made 
in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July- 

"  Tb^  evening's  milk  is  kept  untouched  until 
nest  morhing,  when  the  cream  is  taken  oflT,  and 
put  to  warm  in  a  brass  pan,  heated  with  boiling 
water ;  then  one-third  part  of  that  milk  is  heated 
in  the  same  manner,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  heat 
of  new  mitk  from  the  cow.  (Note.'^^T\a&  part  of 
the  business  is  done  by  a  person  who  does  not  assiat 
^  in  milking  the  cows  during  that  time.)  Let  the  cows 
be  mitked  early  in  the  morning,  then  the  morning's 

new 
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ne\r  milk^  and  the  night*s  milky  thus  prepared^  are 
put  into  a  large  tub,  together  with  the  cream ; 
then  a  portion  of  rennet,  that  has  beeil  pat  into 
water  milk -warm  the  evening  before,  is  put  into' 
the  tub,  sufficient  to  coagulate  the  milk;  and  at 
the  same  time,  if  arnotta  be  used  to  colour  the( 
cheese,'  a  small  quantity,  as  requisite  for  colouring 
(or  a  marigold  or  carrot  infusion)  is  rubbed  Very 
fine  and  mixed  with  the  milk,  by  stirring  all  to- 
gether, then  covering  it  up  wamfi,  it  is  to  stand 
about  half  an  hour^  or  until  coagulated ;  at  which 
time  it  is  first  turned  over  with  a  bowl,  to  separate 
the  whey  from  the  curds,  and  brokien  soon  after 
with  the  hand  and  bowl  into  very  small  particles  : 
the  whey  being  separated  by  standing  some  time, 
is  taken  from  the  curd,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom ; 
the  curd  is  then  colIe6led  into  a  part  of  the  tub,* 
which  has  a  slip  or  loose  board  to  cross  the  dia-^ 
meter  of  the  bottom  of  it,  for  the  sole  use  of  se- 
parating them,  and  a  board  is  placed  thereon,  with 
weights  from  6olb.  to  120lbi  to  press  out  the 
whey ;  when  it  is  getting  into  a  more  solid  con- 
sistence, it  is  cut  and  turned  over  in  slices  for  se- 
veral times,  to  extra<St  out  all  the  whey,  and  thea 
weighed  as  before  ;  which  operations  may  take  up 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  is  then  taken  from 
the  tub,  as  near  the  side  as  possible,  and  broken 
very  small  by  hand,  and  salted,  and  piit  into  a 
cheese  vat,  enlarged  in  depth  by  a  tin  hoop  to  hold 
the  quantity,  it  being  more  in  bulk  than  when 
finally  put  into  the  press ;  then  press  the  side  well 
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bjr  hand>  and  \vlth  a  board  at  top  well  weighted^ 
and  placing  wooden  skewers  round  the  cheese  to 
the  centre^  and  drawing  them  out  frequently,  the 
upper  part  of  the  cheese  will  be  drained  of  its 
whey ;  then  shift  it  out  df  the  vat,  first  put  a  doth 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  reverse  it  on  the  cloth  into 
another  vat,  or  the  same,  which  vat  should  be  well 
scalded  before  the  cheese  is  returned  into  it ;  then 
the  top  part  is  broken  by  hand  down  to  the  mid- 
dle, and  salt  mixed  with  it,  and  skewered  as  before^ 
then  pressed  by  hand,  weighted,  and  all  the  whey 
extracted.  This  done,  reverse  the  cheese  again 
into  another  vat,  warmed  as  before,  with  a  cloth 
under  it ;  then  a  tin  hoop,  or  binder,  is  put  round 
the  upper  edge  of  the  cheese,  and  within  the  sides 
of  the  vat,  the  cheese  being  first  inclosed  in  a 
cloth,  and  the  edges  of  it  put  within  the  vat. 

"  JV.  jB.  The  cloth  is  of  fine  hemp,  one  yard 
and  a  half  long  by  one  ynrd  wide ;  it  is  so  laid,, 
that  on  one  side  of  the  vat  it  shall  be  level  with 
the  side  of  it,  on  the  other  it  shall  lap  over  the 
whole  of  the  cheese,  and  the  edges  put  within  the 
vat,  and  the  tin  fillet  to  go  over  the  whole.  All  the 
aboveoperationswill  take  from  seven  in  the  morning 
till  one  at  noon.  Finally,  itis put intoapress of  15  to 
20  cwt.  and  stuck  round  the  vat,  into  the  cheese, 
with  thin  wire  skewers,  which  are  shifted  occasionally; 
in  four  hours  more  it  should  be  shifted  and  turned, 
and  in  four  hours  more  the  same,  and  the  skewering 
continued.  Next  morning  let  it  be  turned  by  the 
woman  who  attends  the  milk,    and  put  under 

another 
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another  or  the  same  pres^  and  so  tnrhed  at  ir^it 
and  the  next  morning ;  at  noon,  taken  out  finally 
to  the  salting-room,  ther^  salt  the  outside,  and  put 
a  cloth  binder  round  it.  The  cheese  should,  after 
such  salting,  be  turned  twice  a  day,  for  six  6r  seven 
days,  then  left  two  or  three  voieeks  to  dry,  turned 
and  cleaned  every  day,  taken  to  the  commoo 
cheese-room,  lakl  on  straw  on  a  boarded  floor,  and 
daily  turned  until  grown  hard.  The  room  should 
be  moderately  warm,  but  no  wind  or  draught  of  air 
should  be  permitted,  which  generally  cracks  them. 
Some  rub  the  outsides  with  butter  or  oil,  to  g^ve 
them  a  coat." — ChamberlayiM. 

**  Cheese  made  from  clover  is  rather  more  diffi- 
cult to  make,  taeven  the  best  of  dairy-women,  brit  I 
have  seen  very  good  sound  dairies  of  stout,  full  fia- ' 
voured  cheese  made  from  clover,  especially  when  a 
good  deal  of  time  is  allowed  to  bring  the  cheese, 
and  care  is  taken  not  to  let  it  lie  too  hot  after  it 
begins  to  get  dry." — Twamley. 

^'  It  has  generally  been  reckoned,  that  the  milk 
required  to  make  one  pound  of  butter  will  make 
two  pounds  of  cheese,  and  a  larger  quantity  where 
land  is  poor,  the  milk  beii^  weak,  will  not  aSbrd  so 
much  cream."— Twaw/cy. 

^'  By  a  pretty  accurate  caleulation,  in  the  upper 
▼ale  of  Gloucester,  I  found  that  a  cheese  weighs 
ing  somewhat  more  than  1  lib.  (namely,  at  )0  to 
the  cwt.)  took  about  15  gaUona  of  milk  (ab  mea-» 
sure)  or  one  gallon  and  one-third  to  lib.  of  tmo 
pieal  cheese.    From  two  iostuces^   minated  with 
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tolerable  accuracy  in  this  distridl,  the  proportion 
appears  to  be  in  on^  instance  somewhat  more,  and 
in  the  other  somewhlat  less,  than  lib.  of  curd  to  one 
gallon  of  new  milk. 

'*  The  season  of  making.-^*^  Thin  cheese  '*  19 
made  from  April  to  November ;  but  £he  principdl 
season  for  making  **  thick  cheeses  "  is  during  thd 
months  of  May,  June,  and  the  beginning  of.  July; 
If  made  late  in  the  summer^  they  do  not  acquire  a 
sufficient  degree  of  firmness  to  be  marketable  tfaei 
ensuing  spring; 

"  The  rennet  made  use  of  at  Frocester  was  pre- 
pared in  this  manner :  to  two  gallons  of  water^ 
made  salt  enough  to  bear  an  egg,  add  one  penny- 
worth of  rtiace,  one  pennyworth  of  cloves,  a 
handful  of  sweet-briar  and  hawthorn  buds,  a  small 
quantity  of  alum  (about  the  bulk  of  a  sinall  wal- 
nut), the  same  quantity  of  sal  prunella,  a  small 
quantity  of  cochineal  (a  small  pinch^ — the  bulk  of 
half  a  hazel  nut),  and,  if  to  be  had,  two  or  three 
bay-leaveS.  Pound  the  alum,  sal  prunel,  8cc.  and 
having  mixed  the  several  ingredients  with  the  salt 
and  water,  add  5  veils,  or  if  small,  6  or  7;  la 
about  JO  days  the  rennet  will  be  fit  for  use, 

**  Another  recipe  which  I  was  favoured  with  in  this 
vale,  is  the  following  j  three  handfuls  of  cormmon 
salt  to  three  quarts  of  water,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
ef  aalt-petr^,  and  as  much  black  pepper  as  will  lie 
upon  a  shillings  a  small  quantity  of  agrimony,  a 
sprig  of  sweet-scented  thyme,  a  handful  of  sweet- 
briar^  a  handful  of  the  red  buds  of  hawthorn,  four 
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beads  of  ss^.     Add  the  ingredients,  and  boil  tbQ 
water  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     To  the  liquor,  when 
cold,  put  one  veil.    The  rennet  may  be  used  the 
next  day." — Marshall^  Gloucester. 
PABE  AND  BURN. 

Paring  and  burning  the  turf  is,  in  some  places, 
begun  so  soon  as  March ;  it  holds  all  through 
May.  In  the  burning,  many  hands  should  be  set 
«t  work  at  once,  that  a  dry  time  may  be  caught 
for  it,  in  case  the  season  in  general  proves  wet. 
The  ashes  should  be  spread  before  the  plough,  bjekI 
turned  in  immediately  :  one  peculiar  circumstance 
attending  the  breaking  up  of  grass-lands,  whether 
old  turf  or  sainfoin  lays,  in  this  manner,  is  the 
bringing  them  in  order  for  turnips  with  only  one 
ploughing ;  and  it  is  a  general  and  very  just  obser- 
vation, both  in  the  nortli  and  west  of  England^ 
where  this  husbandry  is  most  common,  that  tur- 
nips scarcely  ever  are  known  to  fail  on  burnt  lands : 
the  fly,  on  such,  is  nearly  unknown.  Now,  any  far- 
mer must  be  sensible  of  the  vast  importance  of  thus 
bringing  turf-land,  by  only  one  ploughing,  to  a 
turnip  crop  :  much  tillage  is  thus  saved,  as  well  as 
a  great  expence ;  and  tlic  turnips  are  generally  a 
crop,  that  repays  the  expences  of  the  operatioa 
with  profit.  In  a  word,  this  husbandry  deserve* 
the  warmest  praise. 

But  of  late  years,  an  opinion  against  it  has  pre- 
vailed much  in  some  counties.  Several  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  of  very  large  estates,  have  inter- 
di<5led  the  praiStice,  not  allowing  their  tenants  to 
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pare  and  burn  under  any  pretence  whatetcr.    The 

reason  assigned  for  this  condu<5l,  is  an  apprehension 

that  the  depth  of  the  soil  decreases  from  it :   that 

you  burn  the  land,  and  reduce  half  an  inch  to  half 

a  line ;  a  great  evil,  when  the  land  is  perhaps  only 

three  or  four  inches  deep  on  a  lime-stone  rock. 

But  this  reasoning,  many  very  sensible  and  expe-^ 

rienced  farmers  know  to  be  false.     They,  on  the 

contrary,   urge  the  universal  circumstance  of  no 

land  ever  being  pared  till  it  has  acquired  a  turf, 

which,  with  natural  grasses,  will  be  from  12  to  20 

years;   and,   with  sainforn,    the  duration  of  the 

crop,  which  is  from  10  to  20  years :    that  it  is  not 

the  soil  which  is  burnt,  but  the  bulbs  of  the  plants, 

the  roots,  and  net- work  of  grass  roots  :  the  earth, 

which  is  intermixed,  is  not  burnt ;  it  is  calcined,  but 

not  reduced  to  ashes,  all  of  which  arise  from  bulbs  and 

roots :  hence  the  fad,  tlint  the  staple  of  the  soil  rarely 

strfFers  from  paring  and  burning.   If  this  reasoning  be 

not  true,  whence  the  known  fad,  that  soils  not  four 

inches  thick,  and  which  have  remained  at  the  same 

thickness  as  long  as  the  oldest  ma^  can  remember, 

hare  yet  been  pared  and  burnt  regularly  foun  or  five 

times  in  a  century  ;  and,  as  the  same  husbandry  is 

known  by  record  to  have  been  pradised  for  ages 

on  the  same  land,  the  staple  must  have  lost  three 

inches  every  bundred  years;    in  other  words,    it 

must  have  been  totally  gone  long  ago,  and  nothing 

but  rock  remained:    all  which  is  evidently  false, 

the  soil  at  this  day  being  as  thick  ^s  ever.    We 

may  benoe  conclude,  what  such  farmers  assert  to 
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be  true,  that  the  earth  suffers  no  diminution,  those 
roots  and  bulbs  only  being  reduced  to  ashes,  which 
in  breaking  up  by  the  plough  alone,  woutd  rot 
away. 

HOPS. 

Dig  the  new-planted  hop-garden  this  month; 
earth  up  the  plants,  and  see  that  no  weeds  are  left 
to  infest  them.  At  this  time  you  should  also  pole 
your  old  plantations,  proportioning  the  poles'  to 
the  age  and  growth  of  the  hops.  Within  a  short 
time  after,  the  binds  are  tied  to  the  poles.  These 
are  nice  operations,  and  not  to  be  detailed  in  a 
work  of  this  sort. 

BEES. 

Watch  well  the  apiary,  for  you  must  now  expe<5l 
the  bees  to  swarm.  This  useful  inseft  is  not  so 
much  attended  to  by  many  farmers  as  it  ought  to 
be  :  not  a  farm-house  should  b6  without  bee-hives; 
for  the  trouble  they  give  is  very  trifling,  and  by 
farmers  small  profits  should  not  be  negledled :  the 
onion  of  them  is  not  trifling; 
HEMP. 

As  this  is  the  season  for  sowing  hemp,  and  it 
will  now  probably  attraft  the  attention  of  our 
young  farmer,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  here 
the  culture  generally  as  well  as  particularly : 
first',  the  inducement  to  enter  into  this  husbandry ; 
and  secondly,  if  that  be  determined,  the  means  of 
doing  it. 

-    As  hemp  is  an  article  in  which  the  fanner  pro- 
duces a  raw  commodity  for  the  use  of  the  manu- 
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fa6liirer,  he  is  liable  to  suffer  if  he  does  not  move 
with  caution  in  a  country  wher^  it  is  not  in  the  com- 
mon husbandry   of  the  vicinity :    where  his  bre- 
thren produce  this  or  any  other  commodity,    the 
silent  progress  of  competition,  and  the  customs  of 
trade,  which  gradually  establish  themselves,  usually 
render  it  fair  between  the  parties  :  and  an  article 
in  which  the  profit  went  too  largely  to  one  party, 
in  prejudice  of  another,  would  soon  be  given  up. 
This  situation  is  quite  different  from  a  young  far- 
mer attempting  to  introduce  this  or  any  other  ar- 
tide  in  a  district  where  they  are  not  common ;    he 
is,  in  such,  extremely  liable  to  suffer  in  the  sale 
of   his  product.     Before,    therefore,    he  ventures 
on  any  such  articles  as  hemp,  flax,  woad,  madder, 
&c.    let  him  most  carefully  ascertain  his  market, 
and  the  variations  the  commodity  is  usually  liable 
to ;    and,    if   he  cannot  contradt  for  the  sale,  he 
should  be  cautious  of  engaging  in  the  cultivation. 
It  may  be  twenty  to  one  whether  he  has  any  thing 
like  an  open  market  to  carry  his  produdl  to;    and 
if  he  has  not,  he  may  find  a  crop  on  his  hands, 
easily  sold,   but  not  perhaps  at  a  fair  price.     The 
profit  of  cultivating  hemp,  in  hemp  distriSils,  is  not 
inconsiderable,  amounting  usually  from   5K  to  7h 
an  acre,  wliich,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  an 
object  worth  attention  ;    but  here  again  he  is  to 
take  into  his  account  some  other  circumstances 
which  demand  attention. 

It  requires  the  very  best  land  to  be  found  on  a 
farm,  or  which  is  made  such  by  manuring :  a  rich, 
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deep,  putrid,  friable,  sandy  loam ;  and  it  cannot 
be  too  rich.  It  further  demands  ample  manur- 
ing; that  is,  from  20  to  30  loads  of  dung  per 
acre,  equal  to  40  cubical  yards  by  measure.  It 
is  true,  that  it  will  pay  for  this  dung,  but  e\e\y 
one  knows  tha.t  in  calculations  there  is  apt  to  creep 
in  (in  the  point  of  charging  dung)  some  degree  of 
fallacy.  Wherever  spread,  there,  probably,  will 
be  the  greatest  profit ;  and  if  hemp,  hops,  mad- 
der, &c.  rob  the  more  common  crops  of  dung, 
which,  but  for  their  culture,  would  be  disposed  of 
otherwise,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  charge  them  for 
it  sufficiently  high.  If  hemp  enters  largely  upon 
a  farm  (which  it  rarely  does,  and  for  this  reason), 
the  cabbages,  potatoes,  lucerne,  &c.  must  be  con- 
tra<Sled. 

Another  very  material  circumstance  is,  that 
hemp  returns  nothing  to  the  farm  wherewith  to 
raise  dung :  corn  gives  straw,  and  green  crops  swell 
the  dunghill ;  from  hemp  the  farmer  gets  nothing 
of  this  sort. 

Hence,  the  husbandman  that  looks  only  to  the 
profit  on  the  estimate,  however  fairly  it  may  be 
drawn  up,  )vill  not  have  the  subje6l  beforp  him  in 
all  its  healings  :  he  must  refledl  well  before  he  be- 
gins. If,  upon  the  whole,  he  thinks  the  under- 
taking advisable,  he  will  in  the  next  place  attend 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  culture. 

Soil. — ^This  should  be  the  richest  on  the  farm  ; 
deep,  moist,  friable,  putrid:  if  none  of  that  de- 
scription^ any  deep^  good  sandy  loam,  worth  30s. 
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or  40s.  an  acre  should  be  applied.  Mellow,  rich 
clayey  loams  do  well ;  and  nothing  better  than  old 
meadow-land,  no  matter  what  the  soil,  turned 
down  by  the  skim-conltered  plough. 

TiV/flg-tf.— There  are  many  crops  for  whidl  tillage 
should  be  cautiously  given,  as  the  weeds  that  may 
set  a^growing  will  choak  and  get  the  better  of  ra* 
rious  plants  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  hemp, 
which  is  so  predominant  in  its  growth,  that  it  kiliA 
all  weeds.  The  land  should,  from  the  preceding 
autamn  to  the  time  of  sowing,  have  three  or  four 
ploughings :  or  two,  and  sufficient  scuffiings,  and 
be  well  harrowed  to  a  fine  surface. 

Manuring, — Dung  should  be  amply  applied^  in 
proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  the  soil  in  fertiBty  ; 
but  it  is  rarely  ventured  on  any  without  a  good 
dressing.  And  when  the  culture  is  continued  on 
the  same  land  (the  most  usual  system  for  it),  yet 
they  commonly  manure  it  every  year  if  they  can  ; 
from  16  to  50  cubical  yards  are  given,  according  to 
the  soil. 

Seed. — ^The  quantity  varies  according,  to  the 
opinions  of  individuals,  and  the  practice  of  di^efent 
distri^b,  from  11  to  14  pecks. 

^ot(;in^.— ^Universally  broad-cast ;  nor  can  I  see 
any  motive  for  drilling  a  plant  which  utterly  de- 
stroys weeds,  except  one,  that  of  burying  the  seed 
at  an  equal  depth.  Should  any  person  be  incKn«d 
to  drills  the  rows  should  be  as  near  to  each  other 
oa  the  shares  of  the  drill  can  be  sot. 
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COTTAGERS  HEMP, 

It  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  hemp  that  is  raised  in  Eu- 
rope, is  by  cottagers,  or  very  little  farmers  :  this  is 
the  case  in  the  Ukraine,  as  well  .as  in  SufFolk. 
Here,  as  well  as  there,  and  in  many  other  coun-r 
tries,  it  is  sown  every  year  on  the  same  land  by 
cottagers,  who  provide  dung  for  it  by  keeping  a 
cow,  or  some  pigs.  Whether  it  is  the  most  bene- 
ficial culture  in  England  for  such  a  person,  has  been 
disputed  ;  but,  when  the  benefit  of  manufaduring 
it  themselves  is  taken  into  the  conpideration,  and 
the  advantageous  winter  employment  it  affords  to 
the  wpmep  and  children,  I  have  little  doubt  of  its 
being  the  best  crop  they  can  attend  to ;  or,  of  its 
yielding  them  much  more  neat  profit  than  sufficient 
to  buy  any  or  all  other  produds  the  same  lan4 
could  yield,  if  not  thus  employed. 

FLAX. 

This  is  another  culture  that  requires  extremely 
rich  land.  It  answers  pretty  well  with  due  at- 
tention ;  but  I  may  remark  on  this  crop  what  I 
did  on  hemp,  that  the  same  favourable  circum- 
stances of  soil,  manure,  and  weeding,  would  repay 
the  farmer  much  better  in  other  crops,  with  this 
general  and  great  superiority :  hemp  and  flax  re- 
turn no  manure,  whereas  many  other  crops  I  pro- 
pose are  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the  soil,  and 
vastly  improving  to  a  whole  farm,  in  the  quantity 
of  dung  they  enable  the  farmer  to  raise.  FlaK 
pay  be  sown  the  end  of  April ;  but  more  com^ 
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monly  in  May,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  damaged  by 
frosts. 

It  does  best  on  grass-land  for  the  first  crop,  but 
perfedlly  well  wrought  to  a  fine  surface.  Two 
bushels  an  acre  the  quantity  of  seed.  It  must  be 
kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds. 

SPRING  TARES. 

If  the  farmer  depends  on  a  succession  of  tares 
for  soiling,  or  for  feeding  sheep,  he  must  sow  for 
one  crop  some  time  in  this  montli  ;  and  better  still 
twice,  in  case  the  April  sowing  was  early  in  that 
month* 

WATERED-MEADOWS. 

The  ewes  and  lambs  are  to  be  taken  out  of  these 
meadows  the  last  day  of  April,  by  which  time  it  is 
supposed  they  are  fed  quite  bare,  and  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  barer  they  are  fed  so  much 
the  better.  I  have  heard  farmers  express  them- 
selves well  pleased  at  finding  that  their  sheep  had 
eaten  almost  into  the  ground,  as  they  said  the 
meadow  would  be  the  better,  and  the  crop  of  hay 
of  the  finer  quality  :  the  observation  is  general  for 
all  spring  feeding.  Immediately  on  clearing,  Mr. 
Boswell  diredls  a  week's  watering,  with  careful 
examination  of  every  trench  and  drain ;  and  the 
water  shifted  into  other  meadows  in  successbn, 
alternately  watering  and  draining;  and  lessening 
the  time  the  water  remains  on  the  land,  as  the 
weather  grows  wanner,  and  in  five,  six,  or  seve 
weeks  they  will  be  fit  to  mow  for  hay. 

FORM 
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FORM  NEW  WATERED-MEADS. 
In  situations  that  possess  plenty  of  water,  with  mea- 
dows for  receiving  it,  they  may  be  formed  at  any  time 
in  the  year  except  in  severe  frosts ;  but  when  there  is 
any  doubt  of  the  quantity  of  water  being  sufficient, 
the  safer  way  (if  any  large  expences  are  in  con- 
templation) is  to  begin  the  work  in  a  season  when 
the  undertaker  is  not  liable  to  be  much  deceived  : 
this  may  be  the  case  in  any  month,  if  the  preceding 
period  has  been  remarkably  wet :  allowance  must, 
however,  be  made  for  any  such  accidental  circum- 
stance ;  and  it  will  be  a  good  precaution  not  to  lay 
out  any  large  extent  of  meadow,  till  some  experi- 
ence has  been  had,  that  the  quantity  of  water  is 
sufficient  for  the  meditated  work*  As  this  is 
(warping  alone  excepted)  the  greatest  of  all  tm- 
provements,  it  is  deserving  of  the  greatest  consi- 
deration and  study  of  the  water  and  land  before  a 
beginning  is  made.  I  should  recommend,  in  the 
£rst  instance,  the  employment  of  a  professed  irri  • 
gator,  could  the  young  farmer  possess  knowledge 
enough  to  ascertain  the  skill  of  such  a  man ;  but  I 
have  lately  seen  such  gross  blunders  made  in  Nor- 
folk by  such  an  one,  on  the  ferms  of  four  or  five 
persons,  and  yet  highly  recommended,  and  com- 
ing from  Gloucestershire,  that  I  really  think  a  man 
may  just  as  well  trust  to  himself,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  books,  as  to  put  any  faith  in  men  who  are 
reputed  skilful  only  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance 
of  those  who  employ  them.  In  the  cases  to  which 
I  allude^  this  ignorance  wa^  unpardonable ;  for  as 

they 
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they  discovered  that  he  drew  out  all  his  works 
.without  the  assistance  of  a  spirit-level,  they  ought 
to  have  dismissed  him.  Not  that  such  a  fellow 
cannot  make  improvements  ;  no  one  can  well  con- 
trive to  brirjg  water  on  to  land  without  improving 
at ;  but  to  pay  4l.  or  5l.  or  perhaps  much  more,  per 
acre,  for  using  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  some 
advantage,  when  the  same  might  be  used  else- 
where to  the  greatest,  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
throwiiig  money  away.  If  the  following  observa- 
tions are  carefully  attended  to,  they  will,  I  trust, 
enable  any  man  to  operate  for  himself  in  most  of 
the  cases  that  can  occur,  and  with  a  certain  degree 
of  sagacity,  in  all. 

1  st,  The  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  power 
to  take  water  from  a  river,  or  stream,  or  lake,  &c. 
will  much  depend  on  taking  the  first  level  from 
the  highest  spot  on  the  water  to  which  the  opera- 
tor's property  or  farm  extends.  If  he  is  a  land- 
lord, and  has  several  farms  on  a  stream,  and  some 
out  of  lease,  others  in  lease,  he  must  either  wait 
till  the  leases  are  expired,  or  he  must  purchase  of 
his  tenants  liberty  to  run  his  grand  carrier  through 
their  farms  (the  property  of  the  water  retained  to 
himself)  wherever  the  level  may  point  out. 

2d,  If  the  stream  be  any  thing  considerable,  he 
may  probably  find  water-mills  the  greatest  impedi- 
ment to  his  projedl,  whether  his  own,  if  leased,  or 
belonging  to  other  landlords  :  he  must  make  him- 
self thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  circumstance, 
or,  after  having  been  at  considerable  expences,  he 

may 
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may  meet  with  a  prohibition  against  taking  the 
water^  jKvhen  he  is  just  ready  to  open  his  sluices  and 
set  it  a-rflowing. 

3d,  If  the  river  be  the' boundary  of  his  property, 
and  his  neighbour  on  the  other  side  has  an  equal 
right  to  the  water  with  himself,  he  may  be  in  the 
same  piedicament,  and  a  deed  of  sale,  or  transfer, 
or  permission,  must  be  obtained  before  he  begins, 
not  possibly  in  the  power  of  the  person  to  grant. 
AIL  this  must  be  well  understood  before  he  com- 
mences his  operations. 

4th,  If,  in  running  his  first  and  highest  level,  he 
meet  with  a  field  or  fields  not  his  property,  which 
intervenes  by  elbowing  into  his  estate,  and  cuts 
him  off  from  much  other  land  that  belongs  to  him, 
he  must  buy  such  fields,  or  perhaps  lose  the  greatest 
benefit  which  would  result  from  his  operations. 
If  he  cannot  buy  the  fee-simple,  can  he  buy  per- 
mission  to  cut  through  it  ?  He  must  know  this 
before  he  begins. 

5th,  Having  given  due  attention  to  all  these 
circumstances,-  let  him  repair  with  his  spirit-level 
and  attendant  to  the  highest  spot  where  the  stream 
enters  his  property  or  farm,  where  he  has  the  pro- 
perty on  both  sides,  and  where  he  can  ere6t  works 
across  the  stream  in  order  to  divert  the  whole,  or 
any  part  of  the  water  into  a  new  channel ;  and  let 
him  begin  to  take  the  level  from  the  surface  of  the 
water,  supposing  it  pent  to  the*  highest  by  such 
works. 

6th,  He  is  to  level  frqni  that  spot  following  the 
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dead  levd,  and  at  every  three  or  four  hundred 
yards,  staking  it  out  doubly,  one  stake  on  the  dead 
level,  and  another  near  it,  descending  from  the 
dead  level,  so  many  inches  as  an  allowance  to  give^ 
the  ^'ater  a  current ;  two  inches  in  a  mile  will  move 
it,  but  twelve  to  twenty  should  be  allowed,  in  order 
that  the  current  may  be  sufficient. 

7th,  Roads  need  not  be  any  interruption,  as 
they  may  be  passed  in  a  manner  hereafter  explained ; 
but  farm-houses,  yards,  gardens,  cottages,  &c. 
may  intervene;  and  if  they  do,  a  much  greater 
descent  per  mile  must  be  allowed,  that  such  inter- 
ruptions may  not  be  quite  suddenly,  but  gradually 
provided  for ;  as  the  former  occasions  inconveni- 
ences. 

8th,  In  this  manner  let  him  proceed  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  property,  leaving  stakes  at  all  his  sta- 
tions, so  firm  in  the  ground,  that  they  cannot  be 
removed. 

Qth,  If  both  sides  the  stream  be  his  own  farm 
or  property,  let  him  go  back  whence  he  started 
at  his  highest  spot,  and  do  exaiftly  the  same  on  the 
other  side  of  the  vale,  staking  out  his  level  there  also. 

10th,  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  let  him  view, 
and  carefully  examine  all  the  land  on  both  sides 
the  river  below  his  lines  of  levelling,  for  he  has  the 
power  of  watering  all  or  any  part  of  it,  if  the  stream 
be  sufficient.  The  breadth  will  depend  on  the 
degree  of  the  declivity  between  his  first  and  last 
station  ;  and  on  the  diverging  and  fall  of  the 
higher  grounds  or  hills  ;  but  in  every  case  he  will 
find  8  vastly  greater  quantity  of  land  than  he  had 

any 
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any  conception  of  before  he  took  the  level.  Mr. 
Bakewcll  lent  his  irrigator  to  a  friend,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  he  could  water  the  church- 
meadow  ;  and  on  the  level  being  taken,  it  proved 
that  the  water  might  be  carried  over  the  church* 
steeple,  had  the  land  been  high  enough  to  receive 
it.  And  at  Euston,  Hhe  seat  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  it  having  been  a  question  in 
conversation,  whether  such  and  such  lands  could 
be  watered,  I  took  the  levels  for  above  five  miles 
from  Sappiston  Mill,  and  found  that  the  sand  fox 
covers,  on  pretty  high  hills  near  the  Hall,  might 
be  converted  to  water-meadows. 

tlth,  When  the  levels  are  taken,  in  examining 
all  the  lands  below  them,  the  main  point  (in 
which  errors  are  perpetually  made)  is  to  determine 
where  to  begin.  If  there  be  water  sufficient,  all 
should  certainly  be  done;  but,  supposing  a  choice 
necessary  to  make,  whether  from  insufficiency  of 
water  to  do  the  whole,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
then  the  operator  must  exercise  his  judgment ; 
and  in  making  his  estimation,  he  is  to  attend  to  the 
following"  circumstances. 

I.  The  expence  of  Jigging  his  grand  carriers  on 
the  levels  first  taken,  which  should  be  large  enough 
to  take  the  whole  stream  on  either  side  the  vale  at 
pleasure  ;  but  if  the  lands  on  one  side  are  more 
favourable  for  watering  than  on  the  other,  let  that 
carrier  be  executed  first.  If  the  most  favourable 
land  to  work  upon  on  such  side,  be  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  prise  d'eaUy  or  original  spot  where 
the  water  is  first  taken,  and  there  be  not  water  foe 

the 
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the  whole  below  the  level  on  one  side  of  the  river, 
then  he  must  compare  the  expence  of  the  carrier 
with  the  superiority  of  the  profit  of  watering  the 
most  favourable  fields^  rather  than  others  nearer 
not  offering  in  themselves  an  equal  advantage.  In 
most  cases,  the  benefit  of  watering  at  pleasure  is 
greater  than  the  expence  of  making  the  carrier. 
And  in  this  point  there  is  also  another  considera- 
tion of  great  moment ;  though  the  river  may  not 
afford  plenty  of  water  in  summer,  or  very  dry  years^ 
yet  it  may  abound  in  winter,  and  watering  at  that 
season  alone  is  well  worth  the  expence  of  all  the 
necessary  works  in  most  cases ;  and  this  considera- 
tion should  influence  him  rather  to  extend  his  carrier, 
than,  by  shortening  it,  be  forced  to  water  fields  not 
80  well  adapt€;,d  as  others  at  a  greater  distance : 
probably  the  winter  watering  may  go  on  through 
the  whole  line. 

2.  When  such  a  level  is  taken  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, there  is  often  found  below  it  a  great  va- 
riety of  soils  and  circumstances  ;  usually  a  low  flat 
range  of  meadows,  perhaps  wet  and  boggy,  by  the 
side  of  the   old  river,   and  adjoining,^  and  above 
them  slopes  of  pasture,  and  arable,  it  may  be  dry, 
gravelly,  sandy  fields  on  various  angles  of  declivity ; 
bogs,  ling  moors,  and  in  short,  every  sort  of  soil 
and  land  ;  so  that  the  irrigator  may  chuse  what  he 
pleases  to  work  upon.    Here  he  must  be  instru^fted, 
that  the  lands  usually  chosen  for  the  first  opera- 
tions, are  just  those  that  ought  to  be  the  last,  viz. 
the  low  flat  meadows  by  the  river.     These  are 
often  iipproveable  to  a  very  high  degree  by  drain- 

ins: 
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ing  and  manuring  with  sand,  gravel,  earth,  chalk, 
marie,  &c. ;  but  they  are  by  far  the  most  ex- 
pensive to  irrigate,  and  when  done,  unless  verf 
well  executed  indeed,  yield  the  worst  hay.  They 
are  best  watered,  and  in  many  cases,  only  to  be 
watered  advantageously,  by  ploughing  them  int€> 
broad  and  highly  arched  ridges ;  the  delivering 
trenches  to  be  on  their  crowns,  and  the  drains  in 
their  furrows.  But  the  profit  of  irrigating  dry 
slopes  of  sand  and  gravel,  &c.  and  poor  dry  ling 
moors,  is  immense;  the  expence  is  comparatively 
trifling,  and  the  improvement  beyond  conception  : 
such  lands  may  be  raised  from  2s.  or  3s.  an  acre, 
to  40s.  or  dOs.,  while  the  flat  meadows  maybe  20S'. 
before  the  undertaking  begins,  and  may  not,  when 
ended,  be  worth  more  than  the.  others,  -though 
effeded  at  ten  times  the  expence.  I  once  found  a 
friend  in  the  full  speculation  of  watering  somemea-- 
dows  which  were  worth  25s.  an  acre,  and  just 
ready  to  set  a  man  to  work,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  I  thought  by  my  eye,  that  the 
water  (the  quantity  very  limited)  might  be  better 
employed  on  some  dry  arable  land  above  the  mea- 
dows, but  further  down  the  vale.  I  took  the  levels, 
and  found  it  as  I  conje<5lured :  the  plan  was 
adopted,  and  I  have  since  heard,  that  the  under- 
taking was  remarkably  profitable.  The  meadow  at 
Six-mile  Bridge,  in  Hampshire,  which  lets  for  above 
5l.  an  acre  (a  gravel  at  10s.  before  watering),  was 
formed  at  little  otjier  expence  than  converting  a 
ditch  into  a  carrier ;  nor  was  the  condudl  of  the 
water,  when  I  saw  it,  correct  by  any  means. 

12th, 
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12th,  In  viewing,  therefore,  the  lands  below  the 
grand  carrier,  our  operator  should  chuse,  for  his 
first  works,  those  fields,  the  soil  or  state,  or  value 
of  which  are  the  most  promising  for  working  a 
great  improvement/  and  these  will  be  the  dry 
arable  slopes,  or  poor  dry  pastures.  And  if  he  has 
a  choice,  let  him  begin  with  one  which  joins  his 
carrier,  and  mark  the  lower  spot,  side  or  corner  of 
it,  where  the  water  may  best  have  its  issue,  having 
been  worked  over  its  surface ;  and  at  that  spot 
taking  his  station,  let  him  examine  what  field  is  so 
situated  as  to  take  the  water  next.  If  the  declivity 
is  at  all  steep,  any  may  do ;  but  if  gentle,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  oondu<St  it  diagonally  to  some  dis* 
tance,  before  a  field  is  found  low  enough  to  receive 
it ;  for  let  our  operator  have  it  in  his  attention, 
that  he  is  to  condudl  the  water  thus  first  taken  till 
its  final  exit  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  whence  it 
can  no  more  be  taken  by  him,  before  he  meddles 
with  any  other  work.  In  some  cases  it  might  be 
more  profitable  immediately  to  water  other  fields 
nearer  the  carrier,  but  as  the  water  used  in  the 
first  field  would  in  that  case  run  to  waste  before  it 
arrived  at  the  river  (especially  if  the  trad  to  be 
watered  be  of  any  extent),  and  as  it  is  beneficial 
to  plan  what  is  to  be  done  with  all  water  taken,  in 
its  whole  course  from  the  carrier  to  the  river's  bed, 
it  is  much  better  to  finish  with  it  before  a  fresh 
work  is  opened. 

On  gentle  slopes  of  country  this  plan  will  gene^ 

X  rally 
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and  raised^  if  water  be  plentiful,  three  feet  higher 
on  the  crown  than  in  the  furrow,  in  this  Form, 


and  of  course  these  ridges  must  be  laid  out  by  the 
spirit  level,  so  that  the  delivering  trenches  on  their 
crowns  may  be  able  to  take  water  from  the  larger 
carriers  which  lead  along  one  head-land  ;  and  thaJ^ 
the  furrow-drains  may  convey  the  water  away  to 
the  receiving  ditches  provided  for  that  purpose. 
Those  trenches  are  to  be  sopxadtly  cut,  that  they 
will  overflow  through  the  whole  length  equally  at 
the  same  time,  for  which  purpose  they  lessen  in 
breadth  as  they  advance.  But  upon  dry  slopes^  no- 
thing more  is  requisite  than  to  cut  trenches  of  de- 
livery, which  operate  by  alteniate  watering  both 
as  deliverers  and  as  drains.  This  is  a  point  little 
understood  in  watering  through  several  distrii^s  I 
have  ^een,  and  as  it  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
a  branch  of  that  diagonal  system  I  have  already  ex- 
plained with  relation  to  the  position  of  the  fields, 
it  merits  a  short  explanation. 

In  the  annexed  Plate,  the  slope  of  the  land  from 
A  to  B,  is  supposed  regular,  which,  of  course^ 
rarely  happens  in  nature,  n(»r  i^  it  essential,  as  any 
man  who  has  common  sense  will  aee  that  inequali- 
ties of  surface,  though  they  may  break  the  uni- 
formity of  his  lines,  by  causing  a  necessity  of  going 

round 
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roilnd  hills  or  holes,  yet  will  make  no  breach  in 
the  principles  which  govern  the  irrigation'. 

Here,  it  appears,  that  if  water  from  the  main 
carrier,  river,  or  ditch,  31,  be  let  into  the  deliver- 
ing trench,  32,  and  the  stop,  33,  be  let  down,  the 
water  will  flow  over  the  division  of  the  meadow 
(or  pane^  as  Mr,  Boswell  calls  it)  1 .  The  deliver- 
ing trench,  34,  then  a^ls  as  a  drain,  and  condu6ls 
the  water  into  the  trench,  35,  the  stop,  36,  being 
let  down  ;  thence,  of  course,  it  overflows  the  pane 
Ko,  2,  and  in  like  manner,  successively.  No.  3,  4, 
and  5.  If  the  stop,  33,  be  drawn  up,  and  the 
stop,  37,  let  down,  the  panes  6,  7^  8  aixl  9,  are 
watered  in  the  same  way  ;  and  so  on  by  the  stops 
38  and  39,  which  will  water  the  panes  10,  1 1  and 
12;  also  13  and  14:  and  the  stop,  40,  being  let 
down,  and  41  drawn  up,  the  pane,  30,  will  be 
Watered.  Then  return  to  the  ditch  at  the  other 
end  of  the  field,  and  letting  down  the  stops,  42 
and  43,  it  is  evident  that  the  water  will  flow  into 
the  trench  34,  and  the  stop,  44,  being  down,  the 
pane,  15,  i^  watered,  and  the  trench,  45,  becomes 
a  drain,  which,  successively,-  conducts  the  water,  as 
above  explained,  over  the  panes  16,  17,  18  and 
1 Q.  I^ow  it  is  clear,  that  when  the  trench,  46, 
becomes  supplied  with  water,  and  the  trenches,  34 
arKl  45,  are  empty,  that  the  panes,  I  and  15,  are 
in  a  perfect  state  of  drainage ;  and  this  may  be 
suSicient  to  explain  the  system,  and  to  shew  how 
every  trench  operates,  either  for  delivering  or  drain^ 
ing  off  the  water,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  irrigator, 
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And  it  should  be  noted,  that  this  diagonal  system 
enables  him  to  use  the  smallest  quantity  of  water, 
as  well  as  the  largest,  for  he  can  use  it  only  through 
one  system  of  panes,  if  necessary,  or  he  can,  with 
great  plenty,  flow  all  at  the  same  moment  till  the 
meadow  has  enough,  and  then  stop  the  whole  out, 
^nd  leave  the  trenches  to  operate  only  as  drains, 
while  the  water  is  working  in  another  meadow. 
It  is  not  uncommon,  for  want  of  such  a  plan  of 
operation,  to  see  trenches  of  delivery  accompanied 
by  drains,  which  operate  only  as  drains,  and  which 
carry  away  the  water  without  any  power  of  using 
it  even  a  second  time ;  and  in  other  cases  we  see 
the  water  brought  into  slopes  without  any  thought 
of  taking  it  away  again,  consequently  some  parts  are 
much  watered,  some  less,  and  some  perhaps  not 
at  all.     . 

14th,  The  application  of  this  system  to  moun- 
tainous moors,  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  spe- 
culations which  agriculture  has  to  offer,  and  yet 
there  are  none  so  much  negledled. 

From  viewing  them  I  have  been  greatly  surprized 
at  this^  because  there  are  scarcely  any  that  do  not 
contain  such  spontaneous  proofs  of  the  advantage, 
as  might  have  been. sufficient  for  a  hint  to  the  stu- 
pidest clown.  The  firm  spots  by  the  sides  of  the 
torrents,  from  flooding,  acquire  a  beautiful  ver- 
dure, that  proves  a  perfe6l  contrast  to  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  waste  around ;  and  where  there  are  lit- 
tle rills  on  the  mountain  sides,  not  considerable 
enough  to  cut  a  regular  bed  for  their  waters,  but 

which 
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which  spread,  they  are  attended  so  universally  with 
a  verdure,  from  the  grasses  getting  the  better  of  the 
heath,  owing  simply  to  the  water,  as  shews  the  ad- 
vantage in  the  clearest  manner.  I  am  confident 
that,  with  a  little  attention,  out  of  20  or  30,000 
acres  on  a  range  of  mountains  I  have  viewed  in  Ire- 
land, water  might  be  thrown  over  three  parts  in. 
four.  The  declivities  through  which  the  streams 
run  are  considerable,  and  extensive  tra6ts  of  land 
slope  off  on  either  side,  so  that  by  obstrudting 
those  streams,  by  piling  torrent  stone$  across  them 
at  various  heights,  and  drawing  small  channels  in 
the  mountain  sides,  just  above  such  obstructions, 
to  receive  the  water;  this  most  advantageous  work 
might  be  done  at  small  expence,  and  a  single  ex- 
periment of  it  would  presently  shew  the  prodigious 
advantage  jof  the  pra6lice. 

In  case  these  papers  should  come  into  the  hands  of 
any  possegsorsof  mountain  trades,  willing  to  try  it,  but 
not  acquainted  with  the  proper  mode  of  executing 
the  work,  I  shall  here  offer  a  few  direAions,  not  by 
way  of  going  minutely  into  the  whole  business, 
but  in  order  to  put  every  man  in  such  a  train  as  to 
enable  him  by  prafiice  to  instrudl  himself  in  the 
rest,  and  to  carry  it  further  than  many  books  on  the 
subjeft  will  teach. 

The  principle  upon  which  he  is  to  proceed,  is  to 
throw  as  much  water  as. possible  over  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  and  as  equally  as  possible ;  and  in 
doing  this  to  guard  against  two  circumstances  < 
first,  its  remaining  in  any  spots;  and,  secondly,  his 
works  being  blown  up   by   sudden   floods^    frcm 
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heavy  rains,  which  come  in  large  tracks  of  moun- 
tain with  an  impetuosity  incredible  to  those  who 
are  used  to  a  flat  country. 

It  would  be  right  to  begin,  by  choosing  a  place 
where  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  is  gentle,  in 
order  that  the  space  improved  may  be  more  useful 
and  obvious  than  it  can  be  when  very  steep :  going 
up  as  high  as  the  water  can  be  conveniently  com- 
manded, make  a  wear  of  stone  across  a  torrent, 
just  high  enough  to  form  a  little  bason  among  the 
rocks,  if  there  is  none  executed  to  your  hand  by 
nature :  in  the  Galties  you  find  these  at  every  ten 
yards.  At  the  spot  where  you  have  made,  or  found 
one  of  these  basons,  open  a  trench  from  it,  a  spirit- 
level  shewing  where  to  condudl  it ;  taking  care  to  ^ve 
it  no  more  fall  than  necessary  to  bring  the  water  in  a 
very  gentle  current.  The  stream  is  to  be  made  to 
'  overflow  out  of  this  carrier-trench  all  the  way  it 
runs :  the  trench  must  be  made  gradually  smaller 
to  the  end,  as  the  body  of  water  it  brings  lessens 
as  it  advances. 

I  would  advise  the  proprietor  to  see  the  expe- 
rience of  a  year  or  two,  watering  with  no  further 
expence  than  I  have  described  (which  is  evidently 
too  trifling  to  be  an  objedt).  If  he  find  the  effe£i 
great,  as  in  all  probability  he  will,  I  ^ould  then 
advise  his  levelling  the  spaces  over  which  he  throws 
the  water,  to  that  exa£lness  which  is  necessary  for 
mowing  ground :  this,  in  many  mountains,  is  the 
most  expensive  part  of  the  business;  fur  rains 
which  drive  down  their  sides,  in  almost  universal 
torrents,  work  thousands  of  little  channels  round 

.  the 
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the  tiifts  of  heath,  that  are  so  deep  and  sharp,  fg 
every  sportsman  knows,  who  has  been  tired  with 
walking,  or  rather  tumbling  over  them:  these 
must  all  be  levelled,  and  the  water  let  gently  over, 
which  will  soon  cover  them  with  grasses,  and  other 
beneficial  plants.  The  heath  lives  in  its  own  acid 
water  that  st^nates  in  the  moss  and  peat,  as  in  a 
dish,  but  will  die  away  by  being  flooded  in  the' 
manner  I  have  described.  The  progress  of  the 
work  will  naturally  arise  from  success ;  if  the  pro* 
prietor  be  attentive,  he  will  find  his  success  so  great 
and  obvious,  as  to  be  induced  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness with  the  utmost  spirit.  He  will  then  level  all 
inequalities,  cut  a  variety  of  inclosures,  and  divide 
the  declivities  into  fields  by  good  and  sufficient 
fences. 

15th,  Wherever  irrigation  is  applied,  it  is  rights 
when  arable  land  is  thus  intended  to  be  converted 
into  meadow,  or  on  any  other  land  the  surface  of 
which  is  much  broken  by  the  works,  to  sow  any 
sort  of  grass-seeds  that  can  be  procured  in  the 
greatest  plenty,  before  the  watering  begiiw.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  water  will  of  itself  bring* 
grasses,  but  it  demands  some  time,  and  the  be-» 
neiit  of  sowing  them  is  always  found  to  be  consi-r 
derable. 

l6thy  It  is  a  common  pradtice  in  Lombardy,  to 
have  a  sort  of  heavy  harrow  drawn  along  the  hot-* 
tona  of  the  main  carriers^  in  order  to  disturb  the 
mud  in  autumnal,  winter,  and  early  spring  irriga«> 
tions ;   and  it  has  been  prad^ised  in  England  to 

throw 
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throw  lime  in,  the  great  divisibility  of  which  body 
in  water  ie  well  known  :  these  are  means  of  adding 
to  the  manuring  quahty  of  the  water  very  easily  to 
be  pra<3ised. 

.17th,  To  attempt  describing  the  minutiae  of 
ere<fting  wears,  sluices,  stops,  and  to  note  how 
trenches  or  drains  are  dug,  would  be  unnecessary. 
In  Mr.  Boswell's  pamphlet  on  watered-meadows,  a 
work  of  great  merit,  these  particulars  are  detailed  ; 
and  to  him  I  refer  for  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. 

18th,  Wherever  roads  intervene,  the  Italian 
method  is  to  form  a  work  of  masonry  to  adl  as  a 
syphon  :  the  water  is  made  to  descend  perpendi- 
cularly on  one  side  the  road  in  a  tunnel  of  brick 
or  stone,  pass  in  an  arch  under  the  bed  of  the  road, 
and  rise  on  the  other  side  in  a  similar  tunnel,  and 
then  pass  on  in  its  course.  I  have  seen  several  of 
these  between  Goni  and  Turin,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Lombardy. 

'  SOILING. 

This  month  being  in  general  the  period  for  turn- 
ing out  various  sorts  of  live  stock  to  grass  or  clover, 
it/ is  now  a  question  which  demands  the  young  far- 
mer's very  serious  attention,  whether  he  should  . 
comply  with  the  more  common  custom  of  feeding 
off  certain  crops,  or  whether  he  should  cleter- 
mine  to  pursue  the  soiling  system,  of  mowing, 
and  giving  them  green  in  the  stables,  stalls, 
yacds,  &c.  Considering  the  decisive  superiority  of 
the  latter  mode  of  consumption,  there  is  not  a  ge- 
'     '  ^  neral 
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neral  faA  in  husbandry  which  ought  to  create  so 
much  surprize  as  the  general  custom,  all  over  the 
kingdom,  of  feeding  cows,  young  cattle,  oxen, 
bullocks,  &c.  in  the  fields ;  and  the  almost  gene- 
ral pradice  of  managing  the  teams  in  the  same, 
way.  Enlightened  farmers  have  in  many  districts 
adopted  this  system  for  horses,  but  still  rejedl  it 
for  cattle ;  and  it  will  probably  take  a  century  to. 
render  it  as  universal  as  it  might  be,  most  profitably. 
The  obje<ftions  to  it  arc  not  of  any  importance,  even 
if  started  in  the  strongest  manner :  it  has  been  ar- 
gued that  the  expence  is  an  objecl ;  and  that  cattle 
will  not  thrive  so  well,  nor  will  cows  give  so  much 
milk  as  if  fed  in  tlie  field.  That  the  expence  is. 
something,  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  it  amounts 
to  any  thing  considerable,  is  contrary  to  fad.  Mr. 
Mure  fed  240  fatting  oxen  in  sheds  through  a  whole 
summer  by  the  mowing  of  one  scythe :  if  the'  at- 
tendance upon  the  beasts  be  added  to  this  amount, 
the  whole  will  evidently  come  to  a  sum  which,, 
when  divided  either  per  head  or  per  acre,  will  be  so 
low  as  to  do  entirely  away  this  obje(ition.  As  to 
the  question  of  thriving,  the  assertion  has  been 
made,  as  far  as  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  with- 
out a  trial,  and  is  consequently  mere  theory.  The 
beasts  mentioned  above,  were  all  sold  fat  at  Smith- 
field,  and  did  as  well  as  similar  beasts  had  done  fed 
abroad  in  the  most  favourable  seasons,  and  better  than 
in  any  summer  not  remarkably  favourable.  I  prac-. 
tised  it  for  several  years  together  veiy  carefully  for 
fatting  cattle,  weighing  alive  periodically,  both  while. 

in 
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in  stalls  and  when  at  grass,  and  I  found  that  iti 
soiling  they  throve  better  than  when  abroad.  If 
the  world  will  reason  upon  every  question  of  fartti^ 
ing,  they  should  do  it  without  prejudice,  and  then 
their  reason  would,  to  my  apprehension,  agree  with 
these  fadls.  Every  one  knows  how  tormenting 
flies  are  to  cattle  when  abroad  :  ride  into  a  field  in 
summer  to  look  at  stock,  and  where  do  you  find 
them  ?  Not  feeding,  but  standing  or  resting  un- 
der trees,  in  ponds,  in  rivers,  and,  if  there  is  no 
better  shelter,  in  ditches  dnder  brambles ;  in  a 
word,  any  where  but  feeding  in  the  open  air. 
What  they  graze,  is  in  the  morning  and  evening ; 
and  in  many  cases  they  lose  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
all  they  gain  at  those  moments  of  their  comfort. 
To  this  superiority  we  must  add  that  of  the  main 
object,  which  is  the  dunghill :  in  one  case  this  is 
accumulated  in  a  degree  even  superior  to  what  is 
effected  in  winter;  in  the  other  it  is  scattered 
about  the  pastures,  and  nirte-tenths  of  it  carried 
away  by  the  flies,  or  dried  almost  to  a  caput  mor- 
tuum  by  the  sun.  The  warmth  of  the  season  in 
summer  promotes  the  fermentation  in  a  mass,  and 
speedily  prepares  it  for  use,  in  whatever  state  the 
&rmer  wishes  to  have  it.  The  prodigious  superi- 
wily  of  thus  raising  a  large  and  very  valuable 
dunghill  in  one  case,  and  none  at  all  in  the  other, 
ought  to  convii^ce  any  reasonable  man,  that  there  is 
not  a  practice  in  husbandry  so  decidedly  superior  as 
this  of  soiling,  were  there  not  one  other  reason 
for  it  than  what  have  already  been  produced. 

Those 
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Those  farmers  who  have  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  farai-yard  manure,  as  it  is  made 
in  winter  and  in  summer,  and  to  the  efficacy  of  both, 
can  scarcely  have  failed  to  remark,  that  the  supe- 
riority of  the  dung  arising  from  any  sort  of  slock, 
commqnly  fedy  in  summer,  is  very  great  to  such  as 
is  m^de  in  winter  from  stock  no  better  fed.  The 
manure  yielded  by  fat  hogs,  and  by  fat  beasts  fed 
on  oil-cake,  is  of  such  a  quality,  that  the  season 
does  npt  demand  attention;  but  with  all  other 
stock  I  have  great  reason  to  believe,  from  many 
observations,  that  a  farmer  should  make  as  large  a 
reserve  of  straw-stubble^  &c.  for  littering  in  sum- 
pier,  as  possible. 

Cattle,  when  soiled  upon  any  kind  of  green  food^ 
as  tares,  clover,  chicory,  lucerne,  or  grass,  make 
so  large  a  quantity  of  urine  as  to  demand  the 
greatest  quantity  of  litter:  the  degree  of  this 
pioisture  in  which  their  litter  is  kept,  while  the 
weather  is  hot,  much  assists  a  rapid  fermentation^ 
and  great  quantities  of  carboi^ic  acid  and  hydrogen 
are  generated.  The  winter's  cold,  with  superfluous 
water,  by  rain  or  snow,  has  a  contrary  tendency  : 
the  mi^nure  is^  comparatively  speaking,  weak  and 
poor. 

When  I  view  the  common  spedlacle  of  a  large 
yard  spread  with  4  thin  stratum  of  straw  or  stubble, 
^nd  a  parcel  of  lean  straw-fed  cows  wandering 
about  it,  I  think  I  see  the  most  ingenious  .way  of 
annihilating  litter,  without  making  dung,  tli^t  the 
wit  of  man  cpuld  have  invented.    Burning  such 

straw 
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Straw  upon  the  land  before  sowing  turnips,  would 
be  ah  application  far  superior. 

Cows  thus  managed,  are  amongst  the  most 
unprofitable  stock  that  can  be  kept  on  a  farm. 
With  the  best  food  and  management,  their  dung  is 
inferior ;  but  thus  kept  on  a'  wide  expanse  of  thin 
litter,  well  drenched  in  rain  and  snow,  running  to 
ponds  and  ditches,  they  destroy  much,  but  give 
Jittle. 

Wlien  a  farm  is  rich  enough  to  summer-graze 
oxen,  large  or  small,  oil -cake  feeding  to  finish,  or 
wait  for  markets,  is  often  profitable,  and  the  litter 
sure  to  be  converted  into  excellent  manure;  but 
when  the  grass-lands  will  not  permit  this  system,  a 
farmer  cannot  .possibly  be  too  sparing  of  litter  in 
winter.  Hogs  form  an  exception,  but  I  know 
not  another. 

It  is  a  fa6l,  that  stock,  not  in  fattening  condi- 
tion, make  good  dung  in  summer,  but  they  do  it 
not  in  winter. 

But  there  is  another  equal  to  this  important 
one ;  and  that  is,  the  food  thus  given  going  so 
much  farther  than  it  will  do  when  grazed  where  it 
grows.  This  superiority  has  in  certain  experiments 
been  marked  as  amounting  to  double,  thrice,  four 
times,  and  even  five  times  as  far  as  when  eaten  in 
the  field  ;  and  when  we  recolle6l  the  old  remark, 
that  a  beast  feeds  (or  consumes)  with  five  mouths, 
and  it  might  be  said  to  be  with  seven,  we  shall 
not  be  surprized  at  those  remarks.  However,  that 
food  thus  given,  goes  much  farther,   cannot  be 

doubted ; 
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doubted  ;  thus,  a  much  greater  stock  may  be  sap- 
ported  by  the  same  farm,  in  one  system  than  there 
can  be  in  the  other. 

Two  circumstances  demand  attention,  which,  if 
neglected,  will  considerably  lessen  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  soiling.  The  one  is,  to  have  a  plen- 
tiful provision  of  litter  ;  and  the  other,  much  care 
in  feeding;  to  give  the  beasts  but  little  at  a  time  : 
if  much  be  tumbled  carelessly  before  them,  it 
heats,  they  pick  it  over,  and  the  waste  may  be 
great ;  and  if  a  cart  be  left  in  the  yard  loaded,  the 
contents  heat,  and  then  cattle  will  not  eat  it.  A 
certain  degree  of  care  is  necessary  in  every  thing ; 
and  in  nothing  more  than  in  feeding  all  sorts  of 
cattle.  As  to  litter,  it  is  an  objedl  of  such  import- 
ance, that  provision  for  the  system  should  be  gra- 
dually made  through  the  winter,  if  corn  enough  be 
not  left  for  summer-threshing  to  supply  the  beasts. 
All  wheat-stubbles  should  be  cut  and  stacked ; 
leaves,  in  woodland  eountries,  should  be  coUedled  ; 
fern  procured  from  commons  and  warrens,  rushes 
and  aquatic  weeds  stored  from  fens,  &c. ;  and  if 
nothing  else  can  be  had,  heaps  of  sand -formed  for 
this  use ;  for  which  peat  also  is  excellent.  An 
enterprizing,  vigilant  farmer,  when  he  has  such  an 
objc6l  as  this  in  view,  will  exert  every  nerve  to  be 
prepared  for  a  system,  the  profit  of  wiiich  will  de- 
pend so  much  on  the  ^are  previously  taken  to 
be  well  provided  with  litter  of  some  sort  or  other. 

The  first  crop  that  will  be  ready  for  soiling  is 
lucerne  ;  which  may  be  supposed  to  last  all  the 

stock 
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stock  till  the  first  sown  winter  tares  are  ready, 
when  the  lucerne  left  uncut  should  be  mown  for 
hay.  The  second  sown  winter  tares  come  next ; 
then  clover,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  third  sowing  of 
tares^  and  by  the  second  growth  of  lucerne.  After 
this  come  spring  tares  and  'the  second  growth  of 
clover ;  and  the  third  cutting  of  lucerne  may  follow. 
If  chicory  be  applied  to  this  use,  for  which  it  is 
veil  adapted,  it  will,  on  any  good  land,  be  mown 
thrice,  and  on  very  good  soils  four  times.  Thus  the 
whole  summer  may  be  provided -for,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  natural  grass  ;  but,  if  wanted,  that 
also  should  be  used  in  the  same  manner.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  the  manure  thus  made  will 
surprize  those  who  have  not  witnessed  it,  whether 
the  stock  be  stalled,  or  kept  in  well-littered  yards, 
in  divisions,  according  to  sort,  size,  age,  fetness, 
value,  or  any  other  rule  of  separation  :  if  they  are 
fed  carefully,  have  water  at  command,  and  are  kept 
clean,  all  sorts  will  thrive  to  the  farmer's  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  if  hay  be  an  objedl  to  him,  and  he  has 
artificial  food  sufficient  for  the  whole,  he  will  be 
enabled  to  mow  all  that  is  mowable.  As  to  horses, 
it  is  not  requisite  to  say  more  than  this ;  it  is  at 
present  the  system  with  every  truly  enlightened 
farmer  in  the  kingdom. 

CART  OUT  YARD-DUNG. 

As  this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  necessary 

to  treat  distinctly  of  this  work,  it  will  be  proper 

to  bring  to  our  young  farmer's  attention,  a  very 

material    question,    respecting   all   the   dung   he 

may 
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may  raise  on  his  farm,  especially  in  the  yards, 
stables,  stalls,  sties,  &c.  And  this  is,  whether  it 
should  be  rertioved  in  a  fresh,  long,  strawy  state,  or 
turned  over  to.  ferment  and  rot ;  or  carted  first  to 
a  compost  or  heap,  in  order  for  turning  over  and 
mixing,  and'  for  keeping  till  more  rotten  still. 
There  are  many  variations  in  manageitient,  for 
which  some  better  reasons  ought  to  be  given  than 
we  commonly  meet  with.  A  very  common  method 
is,  to  leave  the  dung  where  made  till  all  winter  feed* 
ing  is  over,  and  then  to  turn  it  up  where  it  lies 
into  heaps,  and  leave  it  till  wanted  to  cart  on.  for 
turnips.  Others,  who  intend  it  for  wheat,  having 
turned  up  a  border  or  hedgreen  in  the  field  that  ia 
to  be  sown  with  wheat,  cart  the  muck  on  to  the 
earth  so  prepared,  and  afterwards,  sooner  or  later/ 
mix  them  together,  and  before  the  wheat^seedittg 
cart  it  on  to  the  land.  If  no  border  of  this  sort, 
they  make  a  heap  of  it,  which  is  afterwards  turned 
over.  These  are  the  more  general  methods.  Some 
few,  thinking  it  beneficial  to  have  the  dung  as 
rotten  as  possible,  keep  it  over  year,  as  they  term 
it,  and  turn  a  second  time.  It  is  evident  that  these 
several  methods  are  founded  on  certain  ideas,  that 
rotting  is  beneficial,  and  that  more  is  gained  in 
quality  than  is  lost  in  quantity  by  that  operiation^ 
This  is  a  very  important  question,  and  well  de* 
serves  many  careful  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
real  fa6l ;  but  unfortunately  the  number  of  these 
hitherto  made  is  so  few,  that  they  have  not  done 
much  more  than  excite  some  attention  to  the  point, 
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and  instigate  several  intelligent  and  thinking  men 
to  give  more  conaderation  to  the  8ubje<£l  than  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  do.     Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Northamptonshire,  observing  a  spot  in  a  field  of 
com  better  than  the  contiguous  parts,  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  account  for  it,  made  inquiries  among 
his  people,  and  ibund  that  it  was  where  long  straw 
dung  had  bten  spread,  the  rest  in  a  rotten  stafae : 
he  took  the  hint,  And  tried  the  comparison  experi- 
mentally :  the  result  the  same.     He  repeated  it, 
and  tvas  confirmed  in  the  oonciusion  he  drew,  and 
frdra  that  time  changed  his  pradltce.    A  oelebratad 
farmer  near  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  made  a  similar  re- 
mark on  the  comparison  between  yard-muck  turned 
np  after  winter,  and  some. not  stirred,  and  con- 
vinced himself,  by  repeated  observations^  that  the 
latter  was  most  advantageons.   In  addition  to  these 
casiss,  it  is  remarkable,  that  Mons.  Hasenfratz,  the 
Celebrated  French  chemist,  from  experiments  made 
on  a  different  objeA,  and  with  very  different  views^ 
drew  collaterally  the  same  conclusion. 
>    '^  A  circumstance  in    favour   of   the   Picardj 
fanners  is,  the  continusd  transport  of  their  dung 
to  (their  fields^  rather  than  leave  ii  to  destroy  itself 
in  tSie/farm-^yards,  by  waiting  for  fixed  periods  U> 
move  it.     By  carrying  it  still  fresh  to  their  fields, 
the  <heat  of  its  fir^t  fermentation  is  employed  in 
heating  the  soil ;  the  little  alkali  which  it  contains, 
instead  of  being  dissolved  in  the  farro-yardy  and 
carried  away  by  the  rstiUy  remains  in  the  earth  and 
improves  it,  if  the  4dkali  is  inefiil  to  vegetation. 
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The  straw,  yet  entire,  divides  the  soil  better ;  its 
fermentation  goes  on  less  rapidly,  is  less  advanced 
when  the  seed  is  sown,  and,  consequently,  the  dung 
is  more  in  a  state  of  furnishing,  a  greater  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid,  which  appears,  with  water,  to  be 
the  principal  aliment  of  plants/' 
.  I  have  since  been  informed  of  a  variety  of  other 
cases,  which  seem  to  give  much  weight  to  this  new 
opinion,  that  long  dung  is  more  beneficial  in  many 
applications  than  that  which  is  short  and  rotten, 
and  particularly  upon  all  heavy  ^nd  tenacious  soils* 
Its  superiority  uppn  grass-land  seems  equally  well 
estaUished*  Should  this  at  last  prove  the  real  fi^6^. 
It  afford^  a  curious  refletflion  on  the  erroneous  con* 
du6l  of  such  multitudes  of  pradlical  farmers  who 
have  been  all  their  lives  putting  themselves  to  con- 
siderable expence  in  carting  and.  re-c£^'ting,  and 
turning  and  niixing,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
do  mischief. 

MOW  TABES. 
Very  forward  winter  tare^  in  a  mild  spring  will 
be  ready  to  mow  for  spiling  this  mopth.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  men. cut  one  en- 
tire stitch  along  the  field  before  they  begin  another ; 
and  not  ia  the  coojmon  slovenly  way  in  squares^ 
or  irregularly,  so  a.s  to  preclude  the  plough  or 
scarifiers  till  much  is  done.  Whether  the  worH  is 
done  this  month  or  in  June,  ^  is  of  great  impQrt- 
aiKe  that  the  tillage,  whatever  it  9iay  hf^,  \s  giviep 
immediately  ;  the  land  is  thereby  preparing  for 
turnips;   wh^^as  if,  firopi  irregular  mowing,  thp 
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teams  are  kept  out,  and  a  drought  should  succeed, 
the  tillage  will  be  badly  performed,  and,  perhaps, 
not  at  all.  Immediately  after  the  scythe,  whatever 
the  weather  may  be,  tare  land  is  always  in  admir- 
able order  for  tillage :  loose,  friable,  and,  if  the 
crop  has  been  great,  putrid.  It  is  best  to  plough 
it  with  Ducket's  skim  coulter,  which  will  com* 
pletely  turn  down  and  bury  whatever  remnants  (rf*  a 
great  crop  there  may  be,  which,  becoming  dry  and 
fuzzy,  are  apt  to  impede  the  common  plough,  and 
stick  out  between  the  furrows  :  in  this  situation  it 
does  not  rot,  is  unsightly,  and  injurious  to  the 
work  of  any  implement  that  follows,  which  should 
be  the  scuffler  and  harrows.  A  little  attention 
thus  given,  will  save  much  trouble  and  expence  af- 
terwards. There  are  many  operations  on  a  farm 
which  can  be  efFe6liveI,y  done  only  by  means  of 
that  coulter :  a  farmer  should  at  all  events  possess 
it ;  on  many  occasions,  he  will  not  have  a  more 
,  useful  implement  on  his  farm. 

MOW  tUCERNE. 
If  the  lucerne  was  well  manured,  there  will  be 
a  cutting,  as  already  observed,  towards  the  end  of 
this  month  ;  however,  this  will  necessarily  depend 
on  the  season ;  if  there  are  late  fronts*  it  wjll  be 
much  impeded,  and  this  work  not  take  place  till 
June.  Whenever  it  is  fit  to  cut,  the  attentive  hus- 
bandman should  order  his  men  always  to  mow 
longitudinally  of  the  rows  if  drilled,  or  of  the 
field  if  broad-cast.  Left  to  themselves,  it  is  twenty 
to  one  but  they  cut  out  a  square^  and  enlarge  it  in 

such 
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such  a  manner^  that  however  he  might  wish  to 
give  a  scarifying^  he  will  be  precluded  till  the 
young  growth  is  too  forward,  and  will  be  damaged. 
FOGGING. 
This  is  a  most  peculiar  husbandry,  no  where  com- 
monly pradlised  but  in  South  Wales.  It  consists 
in  keeping  the  whole  growth  of  grass  in  upland 
meadows  free  from  either  scythe  or  stock,  and 
eating  it  in  the  following  winter.  Many  years  ago 
I  knew  a  Suffolk  clergyman  who  was  in  the  regular 
habit  of  this  singular  pradlice,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a 
inost  profitable  one.  I  have  tried  it  thrice,  a^d 
with  success:  it  thickens  herbage  greatly,  and 
yields  far  more  valuable  winter  and  spring  food  than 
any  person  would  expert  who  never  tried  it.  But 
it  should  be  pradlised  only  on  dry,  or  tolerably  dry 
land. 
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TURNIPS. 
THIS  is  the  greit  fieason  for  «owirtg  turnips  : 
later  sown  crops  scarcely  e\^r  arrive  at  the  size  of 
those  sown  in  June.     There  is  a  common  idea 
iBiiilio9g  die  farmers,    that  the  turnip  season  lasts 
just  a  month,  a  fortnight  before,   and  a  fortnight 
after  Midsummer.'   The  land  I  suppose  to  have 
been  ploughed  for  the  last  time  but  one,  in  May : 
the  beginning  of  this  month  the  manure  should  be 
Carted  on  to  it^    which,   in  a  well-ordered  farm, 
should  comfe  from  the  farm-yard;    and,   if  that 
does  not  yield  a  sufficiency  to  cover  a  fifth  part  of 
the  arable  land,  the  farmer  is  negligent.'    If  he  has 
a  thorough  command  of  litter,  and  money  enough 
in  his  pocket  to  buy  plenty  of  cattle,    it  will  cover 
a  third  of  it ;  but,  whatever  quantity  of  turnips  he 
has,  let  him  dung  them  well.     In  this  wort   he 
should  proceed  regularly,  beginning  on  one  side  of 
the  field,  ^nd  laying  the  heaps  in  lines  from  top  to 
bottom  I  it  should  be  spread  immediately,  and  the 
ploughs  follow  diredlly  to  turn  it  in.     Upon  that 
ploughing,  the  seed  should  be  sown  without  loss  of 
time,  and  covered  by  two  or  three  harrowings,  ac- 
cording to  the  fineness  of  the  land,     I  have  some- 
times seen  the  dung  carried  out  long  before  it   is 
ploughed  iu ;  but  that  is  bad  husbandry :  for  much 

of 
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of  the.goodness  is  carried  away  by  the  sun.  It 
should  he  taken  in  full  fermentation  from  the  heap, 
and  turned  diredly  in,  so  as  to  ferment  under  the 
moulds,  which  will  ensure  a  great .  crop.  If  the 
farm  employs  many  teams,  it  will  be  proper  to  pro- 
portion them,  so  as  to  let  the  manuring,  plough-. 
ing,  and  harrowing,  be  constantly  going  on,  with- 
out interruption.  As  to  the  seed,  observe  well  to 
sow  the  great  round  Norfolk  white  turnip,  that  lies 
above  ground,  and  holds  to  it  only  by  a  tap-root^ 
It  grows  larger  than  any  other,  and  has  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  being  used  in  winter  with  much 
greater  ease  than  those  sorts  which  root  quite  under 
ground,  and  are  consequently  not  to  be  got  at  in 
frost.  Sow  about  a  quart  an  acre :  less  than  a  pint 
is  sufficient,  perhaps  half  a  pint,  if  they  all  grow, 
and  escape  the  fly ;  but  I  have  seen  many  thin-r 
sown  pieces  eaten  up,  when  the  thick-sown  ones 
have  suflered  much,  and  yet  enough  escaped  for  9 
crop. 

In  extreme  dry  seasons,  much  seed  will  not  ve- 
'  getate ;  but  such  instances  are  rare :  the  most 
common  misfortune  is  the  fly,  which  eats  them  off 
before  they  gain  the  rough  leaf.  Many  remedies 
have  been  proposed  for  this  evil ;  but  none  that  are 
efFedtual,  Steeps  for  the  seed  are  mere  quackery. 
Strewing  soot  over  the  plants,  as  soon  as  attacked, 
will  very  often  save  them,  but  the  remedy  is  expen^ 
sive ;  because,  on  numerous  soils  at  this  season^ 
the  soot  will  be  of  little  service  as  a  manure.  The 
very  best  dependence  is  on  the  richness  of  the  soil : 
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if  it  16  extremely  fertile,  or  fall  of  dung,  the 
growth  of  the  turnips  will  be  forced ;  so  much  ac- 
celerated, that  they  will  presently  grow  out  of  the 
power  of  the  fly.  I  have  often  remarked  in  fields 
partly  dunged,  that  those  lands  which  received  no 
manure,  have  been  totally  eaten  up^  while  the 
dunged  parts  have  escaped.  Without  manure,  the 
growth  is  so  slow,  that  the  enemy  has  many  op- 
portunities to  attack  the  plant. 

When  a  crop  is  totally  destroyed,  the  farmers 
plough  or  scuffle  and  sow  again,  which  should  ne- 
ver be  omitted,  if  you  have  time.  Probably  you 
may  do  this,  and  yet  get  in  your  crop  in  June,  which 
will  be  a  fortunate  circumstance  attending  a  first 
early  sowing. 

The  diredlions  here  given  for  sowing  turnips 
throughout  the  month  of  June^  are  for  those  put 
in  before  the  20th,  chiefly  applicable  for  such  as  are 
to  be  used  before  Christmas ;  for  early  sown  crops 
are  much  more  liable  to  the  mildew  than  such  as 
are  sown  later ;  and  the  young  farmer  is  to  remem- 
ber, that  early  sown  turnips  are  much'  more  apt  to 
be  attacked  by  that  distemper  than  such  as  are 
sown  later. 

TURNIPS  IN  THE  NORTHUMBERLAND  METHOD. 
Upon  this  most  interesting  subjedl,  the  cultivator 
of  500  acres  annually,  shall  speak  to  our  young 
husbandman.  Mr.  Culley  says,  "  The  land  being 
made  very  fine,  prepared,  &c.  as  in  the  broad-cast 
method,  the  ploughman  (where  it  is  thought  most 
proper  to  begin)  sets  up  three  sticks  or  poles  in  a 

right 
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right  line ;  by  having  his  horses  yoked  double,  and 
driven  by  himself  with  cords,  he  sees  these  poles 
between  the  horses,  and  by  keeping  his  plough  to 
bear  always  upon  the  poles,  he  draws  his  first  fur- 
row as  straight  as  possible*:  in  returning,  he  keeps 
his  far-side  horse  in  the  new-made  furrow,  and  his 
plough  at  such  a  distance  as 'to  form  a  one-bout 
ridge,  like  an  A ;  by  proceeding  in  this  manner, 
the  land,  when  finished,  will  appear  thus: 

the  distance  of  these  little  ridges  is  generally  from 
127  to  30  inches :  a  less  distance  docs  not  admit 
ploughing  between  the  drills. 

**  The  next  operation  is  spreading  the  dung,  which 
is  performed  as  follows :  a  cart  goes  down  every 
third  drill,  and  lays  the  dung  in  small  heaps;  wo- 
men and  children  follow,  and  with  small  three- 
pronged  forks  spread  the  dung  eVenly  in  the  bot- 
tom of  three  drills,  that  is,  in  the  one  where  the 
dung  is  dropped  from  the  cart,  and  those  on  each 
side  of  it :  when  this  is  done,  the  ploughman  splits 
the  one-bout  ridges,  and  covers  up  the  dung  ex* 
aiSlly  in  the  middle  of  a  one-bout  ridge ;  but  be- 
fore the  seed  can  be  sown,  they  require  to  be  flat- 
tened at  the  top  by  a  small  roller,  four  feet  eight 
inches  long,  and  9  inches  diameter,  which  flat- 
tens two  ridges  at  once  :  on  the  top,  and  exadlly  iri 

*  Our  Saffolk  ploughman  do  this  in  perfrdion,    by  a  single 
white  stick,  even  40  rods  from  tbcm  at  beginiiing. — ji»  K 
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the  middle  of  these  fattened  ridges,  the  seed  is 

deposited  by  one  or  two  drill -machines  tied  to  the 

roller  by  a  rope  six  or  seven  feet  long,  at  which 

distance  they  follow  the  roller,  and  each  machine 

guided  by  a  man  :  when  iinished^  the  work  appeals 

in  this  form : 

s    s     s    s    s    s    s     s 

dddddddd 

where  s  represents  the  seed,  and  d  the  dung  di- 
rectly under  it.  The  roller  is  drawn  by  one  horse, 
driven  by  a  boy.  Setting  up  the  one-bout  ridges, 
and  covering  in  the  dung,  are  performed  by  a 
common  swing-plough.  The  drill-machines  are  of 
various  constructions :  we  generally  sow  about  lib, 
of  seed  to  an  acre,  as  it  is  better  to  have  an  abund-* 
ance  of  plants  for  fear  of  accidents. 

"  When  the  plants  have  got  four  leaves  we  begin 
to  hoe,  and  leave  the  plants  at  only  eight  or  nine 
inches  distance  in  the  rows :  as  they  have  so  much 
room  sideways,  or  from  row  to  row,  the  hocrs  go 
sideways  and  pull  the  surplus  plants,  weeds,  &c.  into 
the  hollow  or  space  between  drill  and  drill,  and  the 
turnip-plants  are  left  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been 
planted  with  the  greatest  care  and  exactness  :  the 
hoeing  is  performed  by  women  and  children,  and 
costs  about  4s.  per  acre  for  two  hoeings. 

"If  the  drills  be  made  in  the  same  dire<5lion  the 
ridges  lie,  at  the  next  ploughing  for  corn,  the  sur- 
face will  be  irregular,  and  the  dung  unequally  dis- 
tributed.   To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  if  the  land 
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be  dry  and  level,  the  drills  are  made  diagonally 
across  the  field,  but  if  the  ridges  be  high,  it  is  best 
to  make  the  drills  direiftly  across  the  ridges,*  and 
draw  a  plough  down  the  furrows  to  take  off  the 
water. 

"  The  c|uantity  of  dung  used  is  from  twelve  to 
twenty-two,  two  horse  cart-loads  to  an  acre,  ac- 
cording  to  circumstances. 

"  It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  weightier  crop  is 
produced  by  the  drill  than  by  the  broad-cast  me* 
thod ;  but,  even  admitting  them  equal  in  this  re- 
spe&f  the  superiority  as  a  fallow  crop  must  be 
allowed,  because,  by  the  repeated  horse-hoeings 
or  ploughings  in  the  intervals,  and  hand-hoeing  in 
the  rows,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  extirpate 
the  whde  race  of  annual  weeds,  and  so  much  sur- 
face being  exposed  through  the  winter,  makes  a 
higher  preparation  for  any  succeeding  crop.  An- 
ether  advantage  is,  the  facility  with  which  they  arc 
hoed,  as  a  boy  or  girl  of  nine  years  old  can  hoe 
them  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  indeed  generally 
better  than  experienced  broad-cast  hoers,  because 
these  are  more  apt  to  take  too  many  away,  and 
leave  them  over  thin  in  the  rows,  while  the  young 
ones,  from  the  apprehension  of  hoeing  them  too 
thin,  will  leave  the  plants  at  any  distance  yon  fix 
upon. 

**  This  mode  of  drilling  turnips  has  fully  establish- 
cd  itself  whenever  it  has  been  tried.  Very  few  or  no 
turnips  are  now  sown  broad-cast  in  this  country  ; 
the  drill  system  universally  prevails,  and  is  now 
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pra6lised  even  by  its  most  virulent  opponents,  to 
the  extent  of  several  thousand  acres  yearly :  the 
farms  are  in  general  very  large,  and  there  are  many 
farmers  who  drill  every  year  from  100  to  200  acres. 
"  In  this  neighbourhood,  last  autumn,  several 
small  parcels  of  turnips,  drilled  in  tjie  manner 
above  described,  were  sold  at  61.  an  acre;  and 
upon  our  own  farms  we  had  at  least  500  acres 
drilled,  which  I  have  no  doubt  could  have  been 
readily  sold  for  2,500l. ;  or,  on  an  average,  at  51. 


an  acre." 


TORNIPS  AFTER  TARES. 
The  winter  tares  that  were  sown  the  last  week 
in  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  will,  if 
the  season  proved  favourable,  be  mown  for  soiling 
early  enough  to  put  in  turnips  within  this  month.  If 
manure  was  necessary,  it  should  have  been  spread 
for  the  tares,  and  by  that  means  the  field  will  be  in 
fine  order  for  this  crop.  Much  depends  on  ma- 
nagement :  the  tares  should  be  mown  stitch  by 
stitch  longitudinally,  and  on  no  account  whatever 
in  the  common  random  way,  in  a  round  or  square 
portion  irregularly  ;  for,  by  that  means,  the  ploughs 
are  kept  out  so  much  longer,  and  if  a  drought 
succeeds,  the  land  may  not  be  in  a  state  to  plough 
till  too  late ;  but  taken  soon  after  the  scythe,  no 
land  stirs  better  than  that  where  tares  have  been 
.mown.  If  the  crop  was  large,  and  beaten  at  all 
to  the  ground,  there  will  be  an  uncut  stubble, 
which  is  scarcely  ever  turned  clean  in  by  any  com- 
mon ploughs ;  it  should  be  attempted  only  with 

the 
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the  skim-coulter,  which  sweeps  it  clean  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  so  buried,  that  the  harrows 
drag  out  none.  The  turnip-seed  should  be  sowed 
immediately,  and  thus  managed,  there  will  be  little 
fear  of  a  crop. 

They  have  on  the  South  Downs  an  admirable 
pra^ice  in  their  course  of  crops,  which  cannot  be 
too  much  commended ;  that  of  substituting  a 
double  crop  of  tares  instead  of  a  fallow  for  wheat. 
Let  the  intelligent  reader  give  his  attention  to  this 
praAice,  for  it  is  worth  a"  journey  of  500  miles. 
They  sow  forward  winter  tares,  which  are  fed  off 
late  in  the  spring  with  ewes  and  lambs  :  they  then 
plough,  and  sow  summer  tares  and  rape,  two 
bushels  and  a  half  of  tares,  and  half  a  gallon  of 
rape ;  and  this  they  feed  off  with  their  Iambs  in 
lime  to  plough  once  for  wheat.  A  variation  is  for 
mowing ;  that  of  sowing  tares  only  in  succession, 
even  so  late  as  the  end  of  June  for  soiling.  06lo« 
ber  6th,  I  saw  a  fine  crop  finishing  between  Lewes 
and  firighton,  on  land  that. had  yielded  a  full  crop 
of  winter-sown  ones.  The  more  this  husbandry  is 
analyzed,  the  more  excellent  it  will  appear.  The 
land  in  the  follow  year  is  made  to  support  the  ut* 
inost  possible  quanltty  of  sheep  which  its  destina^ 
tioi¥  admits :  the  two  ploughings  are  given  at  the 
best  seasons;  in  autumn,  for  the  frosts  to  mellow 
the  land,  and  prepare  it  for  a  successive  growth  of 
weeds,  and  late  in  spring  to  turn  them  down.  Be- 
tween the  times  of  giving  those  stirrings,  the  land 
is  covered  by  crops.    The  quantity  of  live  stock 

supported. 
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supported,  yields  amply  in  manure.  The  treading 
the  soil  reqsives  previous  to  sowing  wheats  gi^^ 
'an  adhesion  grateful  to  that  plant :  in  a  word, 
many  views  are  answered,  and  a  new  variation  from 
the  wretched  business  of  summer-fallowing  disco- 
vered>  which,  by  a  judicious  application,  would  be 
attended  in: great  tracts  of  this  kingdom  with  most 
iiappy  consequences  to  the  farmer's  profit. 
.  Another  stroke  of  pra6Hce,  which  Mr.  Ellman^ 
of  Shoreham,  is  warm  for,  and  with  great  reason, 
is  that  of  breaking  up  his  layers  two.  years  (do-' 
ver,  ray 9  and  trefoil)  for  summer  tares  and  rape^r 
What  an  immense  improvement  ia  this  upon  the 
common  slovenly  custom  of  Norfolk,  of  ribbltng, 
or  half,  or  bastard-ploughing  such  layers  1  a  mi- 
aerable  pradice,  yet  viery  general  amongst  the 
ipirited  cultivators  of  that  celebrated  county. 
TURNIPS  ON  PARED  AND  BURNl'  LAND. 
The  lands  that  were  pared  and  burned  at  any 
time  previously  to  the  time  of  sowing  turnips,  may 
now  receive  the  seed.  The  ashes  having  been 
spread,  and  the  field  thinly  ploughed  wtth  an  even 
Jevel  furrow,  ^il!  present  to  the  eye  a  face  of  whole 
furrows.  The  best  operation  further  to  prepare 
4he  surface,  is  to  pass  over  it  the  Norfolk  heavy 
drill -roller,  drawn  by  four  horses,  which  will  cut 
the  furrows  in  pieces  without  disturbing  either 
them  or  the  ashes,  and  has  an  effeA  in  executing 
4his  work,  whicli  will  be  admired  by  alt  who  view 
it.  The  cutting  circles  which  move  around  the 
iron  axle  are  only  four  inches  asunder :  if  tibe  seed 

be 
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be  then  sown,  and  the  roller  be  passed  again  across 
(he  line  of  its  farmer  movement,  the  job  will  be 
finished  in  the  best  .manner  possible ;  but  the  com* 
mon  method  of  harrowing  is  a  very  bad  one  ;  and 
trusting  the  seed  without  any  operation  to  cover  it, 
causes  an  inequality  in  the  plant,  for  it  is  apt  to 
fail  where  it  does  not  fall  into  cracks. 

Every  man  who  is,  or  can  be  in  the  habit  of  this 
husbandry  of  paring  and  burning,  should  determine 
to  sow  turnips  (or  coleseed)  on  all  the  land  that 
may  have  been  pared  and  burnt  after  potatoe- 
plsBting :  many  farmers  are  not  at  all  solicitous 
upon  this  point,  because  diey  are  so  very  eag« 
to  sow  white  corn  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  it 
with  any  expe£tatian  of  a  crop :  they  put  in  oati 
on  all  early  pared ;  and  wheat  on  all  that  is  done 
afterwards ;  but  the  practice  is  erroneous^  nor 
can  I  tee  the  gain  by  it ;  for  as  to  two  crops  of 
white  com,  it  is  absolutely  to  be  prohibited ;  and 
as  to  three  or  four^  such  management  is  that  of  a 
barbarian :  it  arises  from  such  execrable  oondudi^ 
tbstt  there  are  many  landlords  prejudiced  against 
^iiis  excellent  husbandry.  If  oats  or  wheat  are 
'taken  for  the  first  crop,  turnips  or  cole  must  be 
the  second ;  therefore,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
what  the  motive  can  be. 

TURNIPS  ON  OLD  GRASS. 

Where  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  pare  and  bum, 
-or  cannot  do  it  for  some  .other  reason,  he  should 
be  reminded  that  this  crop  succeeds  well  when 
aown  on  one  earth  upon  old  turf ;  but  it  should  be 

ploughed 
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ploaghed  with  a  skim-coulter ;  then  well  worked, 
bat  shallow,  with  tt)e  scarifier,  and  the  seed  har- 
rowed in.  I  have  seen  very  good  crops  thas 
gained ;  and  have  had  them  myself  even  without 
scarifying.  This  is  much  better  husbandry  than 
putting  in  oats  first,  which  should  follow  the  tur- 
nips* 

TURNIPS  WITH  RAPE-DUST,  &<r. 
A  pra6lice  very  lately  introduced,  and  iirnnedi-^ 
ately  adopted  and  extensively  applied  by  that  great 
patron  of  modern  improvements,  Mr.  Coke  of 
Norfolk,  is  to  drill  rape-cake  dust  from  the  same 
machine,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  turnip- 
seed;  for  which  purpose  a  machine  has  been 
very  successfully  made  on  Mr.  Coke's  principle,  by 
Mr.  Barrel  of  Thetford.  Rape-cake  is  a  very 
common  manure  in  Norfolk  ;  when  spread  for  tur* 
nips,  it  has  been  usual  to  sow  it  grossly  powdered 
five  or  six  weeks  before  the  sowing  the  turnip- 
teed  ;  but  Mr.  Coke  has  found  at  Holkham,  that 
by  means  of  grinding  it  to  perfetl  powder,  there  is 
90  necessity  for  any  space  of  time  between  sowing 
the  manure  and  the  seed ;  and  this  may  be  pro- 
table  enough.  It  is,  however,  a  point  in  which 
comparative  experiments  would  be  valuable.  By 
thus  delivering  the  manure  and  the  seed  into  the 
,  same  pipes  and  shares  of  the  machine,  a  ton  does 
six  acres  instead  of  three.  In  whatever  way  the 
question  of  the  time  of  application  may  be  decided, 
itill  the  importance  of  the  machine  remains  the 
same  ;  for,  with  various  other  manures^  there  is  no 

question 
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question  yet  made  of  the  propriety  of  delivering 
them  at  the  same  time  as  the  seed.  This  is  the 
case  with  bone-dust,  soot,  coal  and  wood-ashes, 
dried  and  threshed  pigeons'  dung,  powdered  nights 
Boil,  and  many  others.  Soot  must,  however,  be 
tnixed  with  some  rougher  powder,  to  prevent  the 
cups  smoothing  their  wscy  in  it,  and  by  pressure 
preventing  the  delivery.  These  are'  M  cheap  ways 
of  manuring  for  turnips  ;  and,  as  the  see4  and  the 
manure  are  deposited  in  close  conttt<S,  the  plants 
receive  immediate  benefit,  and  obtain  that  quick 
growth,  in  their  early  state,  which  enables  them 
best  to  escape  the  fly. 

SWEDISH  TURNIP. 

A  second,  or  perhaps  a  thiixJ  sowing  of  this  very 
valuable  plant,  should  take  place  in  this  month  : 
see  the  diredlions  in  May.  And  if  the  former 
sowing  was  eaten  up  by  the  fly,  the  land  should  be 
well  scuffled  and  fresh  sown. 

CABBAGES. 

Upon  your  cabbage-lands  you  should  pursue  the 
6atne  jnaxims  as  above  laid  down  for  turnips,  onljr 
in  ploughing  the  manure  in,  always  throw  the  land 
on  to  the  fidge,  and  set  the  plants  in  a  single  row 
on  the  top  of  each  :  so  the  dung  is  covered  up  in 
the  ridges,  and  the  plants  in  a  proper  situation  for 
profiting  by  it  to  the  utmost.  As  to  the  distance 
of  the  rows,  you  must  be  guided  absolutely  by  the 
richness  of  the  soil :  if  you  find  the  plants  join 
from  row  to  row,  wben  at  four  feet,  then  you  have 
proof  that  they  should  not  be  planted  nearer ;  but, 

z  if 
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if  they  no  more  than  join  on  three-feet  rows,  then 
you  would  lose  in  the  crop  if  you  gave  a  greater 
distance :  two  feet,  frpn)  plant  to  (dant,  is  the 
proper  distance. 

When  the  manure  is  spread  and  turned  in,  the 
proper  way  of  planting  will  he  to  send  women  or 
children  in  with  bundles  of  plants,  to  drop  them  on 
the  tops  of  the  ridges,  ^t  about  two  feet  distance* 
They  will  lay  ready  for  the  men,  who  may  then 
plant  almost  as  fast  as  they  can  walk  ;  but,  if  they 
have  to  get,  carry,  and  set  the  plants,  they  will  not 
be  able  to  do  near  the  work  they  might  ivith  better 
contrivance.  The  rows  at  four  feet  may  be  planted 
at  five  shillings  an  ^cre*  It  is  a  rule  among  the 
cabbage-planters  in  husbandry,  never  to  water  the 
plants,  let  the  i^easpn  be  as  dry  as  it  may,  insisting 
that  it  is  entirely  useless.  Upofi  this  I  shall  veur 
ture  to  remark,  that  in  most  years^  if  the  land  is  in 
fine  tilth,  and  well  dunged,  this  may  be  right,  as 
the  expence  ipust  be  considerable  ;  but  I  should 
apprehend  that,  in  very  dry  $e^ons,  jvhen  the 
new-set  plants  have  nothing  but  a  burning  sun  on 
them,  that  watering  would  save  the  lives  of  vast 
numbers,  and  might  answer  the  expence,  ifapofid 
fs  near,  and  the  work  done  with  a  water-cart. 

There  is  one  use  in  cabbages,  which  appears  not 
to  have  met  with  the  attention  it  n^erits :  it  is  th^ 
planting  on  those  lands  where  turnips  have  failed. 
A  late-sown  crop  of  those  roots  cpmes  npt  often  tq 
A  profitable,  amount ;  but  cabbages  planted  on  the 
Jand,  without  any  fresh  ploughing,  would  turn  out 

a  bene- 
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a  beneficial  crop  for  sheep  late  in  the  spring :  in 
all  probability  (unless  on  very  light,  sandy,  or 
lime-stone  soils),  of  greater  Value  than  the  turnips, 
had  they  succeeded. 

No  farmer  can  entertain  too  high  sentirtients  of 
the  necessity  of  gaining  crops  of  green  winter  food: 
the  importance  of  having  such  food  for  his  cattle, 
and  not  depending  totally  on  hay,  is  one  of  the 
dearest  axioms  io  the  whole  range  of  husbandity. 
His  profits  will  be  amazingly  lessened  :  his  loss  in 
the  want  of  manure  felt  se^'erely  for  many  years, 
and  on  farms  not  abounding  with  hay,  his  expence 
in  buying  it,  or  his  loss  in  selling  his  cattle,  will 
be  equally  great.  But,  besides  these  accumulated 
evils,  there  is  another  of  a  different  nature^  which 
he  should  consider  well :  it  is  the  change  of  his 
course  of  crops.  After  either  turnips  or  cabbages,  he* 
soH'S  spring  corn,  and  with  that  spring  com  clover.' 
On  sortie  soils,  the  grass  is  left  but  one  year,  in 
others  two,  and  in  others,  mixed  with  ray^grasa, 
&c.  longer.  The  lay  is  ploughed  up,  and  wheat 
at  once  harrowed  in.  This  is  compendious,  cheap, 
and  yet  excellent  husbandry ;  for  th6  duration  of 
the  grass  is  a  constant  fund  of  profit,  at  scarcely 
any  expence,  and  the  preparation  for  corn  is 
carrying  on  in .  the  most  beneficial  maniier.  But, 
if  the  turnips  fail,  and  no  cabbages  planted, 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  the  farmer  sows 
wheat  on  the  fallow,  in  hopes  of  a  good  crop,  to 
pay  him  for  so  much  tillage  as  the  land  has  re- 
ceived.    This  iDtroduflion  of  that  grain  at  once 

z  2  breaks 
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bleaks  the  whole  arrangement  of  his  farm,  and  he 
i«  forced  either  to  begin  again,  or  to  pursue  that 
pernicious  husbandry  of  sowing  two  crops  of  white 
corn  running.  He  must  either  fallow  for  turnips 
again,  or  take  %  crop  of  barley,  and  then  turnips  : 
thus  is  he  thrown  out  of  his  clover,  though  as  im- 
portant 9  Qrop  as  my  on  his  farm,  and  laufiches 
into  ^  series  of  tilllig^,  that  caniK)t  but  prove  very 
QxpensivQ  to  him,  without  repaying  the  benefit  that 
the  clover-course  would  have  done. 

For  the<se  re^sons^  when  the  turnips  fail,  and 
cabbages  are  not  planted,  the  land  should  be  laid 
up  ^n  winter  for  barley,  and  the  ctever  sown  with 
it,  which  will  turn  out  far  more  profitable  than 
throwing  in  wheat. 

The  cabbages  planted  in  April,  and  hand-hoed 
and  horse  hoed  in  May^  should  now  have  the  se- 
cond of  eaeh  of  those  operations  given :  a  hand- 
hoeing  tl^  middle  of  the  month,  which  m^st  cut 
up  all  weed$»  and  break  th^  earth  well  of  the  nar- 
row slip  on  which  the  plants  were  left.  Towards 
the  Utter  end»  the  double  earth  board  plough  should 
go  in  the  intervals,  splitting  the  ridge  thrown  up  in 
May,  and  returning  it  to  the  rows.  These  opera- 
tions will  be  of  great  utility  to  the  crop.   , 

T^e  eal)bages  drilled  in  April  where  to  remain, 
will  demand  much  attention  this  month  to  keep 
them  at  a  proper  distance,  the  tops  of  the  fidges 
well  hand-hoed,  and  the  intervals  shimmed,  that  they 
may  be  gradually  reducing  to  a  fine  state  of  pul- 
veriwtion*    In  all  horseshoed  crop3>  these  works 

should 
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should  be  partiCulflrlj  attended  to  while  the  plants 
are  young,  for  when  they  are  much  brandied  out, 
the  instruments  cannot  perform  their  work  with 
any  thing  like  the  same  effe^. 

CAflBAOE  FALLOW. 
If  a  drought  happehs  in  the  month  of  Jane,  and 
the  preparation  of  the  fallow  be  not  v^ry  forward, 
a  farmer  may  be  caught  with  his  clods  not  sufB'* 
ciently  reduced  to  form  the  ridges :  in  this  case, 
there  is  a  tool  so  effe^ive,  that  the  following  mi* 
nute  of  my  own  pradiice  may  be  worth  attention. 

In  preparing  my  fallows  for  cabbages  this  year^ 

(17^3),  Ifotxtid  a  use  in  the  Norfolk  drilUroHer^ 

which  I  had  not  discoveted  before:  1  bad  got  4 

ten -acred  field,  by  heavy  rolling,  and  harrowing, 

and  repeated  tillage,  into  pretty  good  order,  and 

the    dung  well   buried  ready  for  the  plants  :  thii 

field  was  finished  about  the  Qth  of  June :  at  the 

same  time  another  ten  acres  w6re  prq^fiog ;  but 

here,  instead  of  a  large  two-^oat  roller  covered  with 

lead,  I  ordered  my  bailiff  to  try  the  drill-roller, 

which  requires  four  oxen  :  theeffe^  was  very  great 

indeed :  the  clods,  from  a  long  series  of  continued 

dry  weather,  were  large  in  spite  of  five  p)oughingS| 

and  much  rolling  and  haiYowiiig  ;  but  once  goingf 

over  with  this  most  effedlive  tool,  cut  stUd  bruised 

them  to  atoms,  so  that  the  lacid  then  ridged  up  for 

dung  is  in  excellent  order,     I  have  seen  very  pdw-» 

crful  spiky  rollers  used,  but  not  with  eqrfal  eSe&. 

I   should,   however,  observe,  that  no  tool  in  the 

world  can  be  e%p&6iQd  to  operate,  if  »  fallow  bd 

2  3  not 
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not  prq)ared  properly ;  that  ii,  (doughed  ooce 
before  winter,  and  crosa-plougbed  the  moment  the 
north-east  winds  enable  the  teams  to  go  on  to  the 
land :  this  year  I  ribbled  one  field  across,  and  clean* 
ploughed  one :  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  effec- 
tive, and  leaves  the  fallow  rougher  and  more  ex- 
posed to  drying  winds.  Rain  is  of  great  use  in 
pulverization,  for  a  common  pair  of  Imrrows,  at 
the  right  moment,  will  reduce  the  roughest  laud 
to  a  fine  state ;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  to  the 
temper  of  tht  land  between  reducing  it  while  quite 
dry,  and  while  wet  or  even  moist ;  in  the  former 
case,  friability  is  entirely  preserved ;  in  the  latter, 
the  tread  of  the  horses  is  a  pressure,  which  forms 
that  which  will  become  a  fresh  clod,  and  of  tha 
worst  sort.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  rule  in  tillage, 
to  work  wet  and  strong  soils  when  quite  dry ;  and 
of  all  barbarous  management,  nothing  is  so  abomi- 
nable as  to  let  dry  seasons  pass,  in  order  to  plough 
ruch  lands  when  rain  comes.  This  Norfolk  drill - 
■  ixJler  is  so  effe(5\ive  an  instrument  for  the  purpose, 
that  a  strong  land  farmer  should  not  be  without 
^ne  ;  in  such  a  season  as  this  has  been,  no  common 
tool  will  reduce  land ;  and  for  cabbages,  the  time 
of  rain  must  be  used  for  setting  out  the  plants,  and 
not  lost  for  pulverizing  the  land,  in  order  to  be 
planting  afterwards  in  dry  weatlier,  or,  what  is  a$ 
bad,  watering  at  an  expence  too  great  to  bear. 
CARROTS. 
Tlie  carrot-crop  will,  in  all. probability,  require  a 
hoeing  thia  month,  about  the  latter  end  of  it.     It 

should 
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should  be  performed  with  common  hoes^  and  the 
m^n  who  execute  it,  should  take  good  care  to  kill 
all  remaining  weeds,  and  wherever  they  left  the 
carrots  double  before,  to  set  them  out  to  the  pro- 
per distances.  This  being  the  third  hoeing^  thi 
land  should  be  left  in  such  order^  as  to  require  no 
more  wprk,  or,  at  least,  nothing  more  than  once 
going  over  it  the  latter  end  of  August,-  to  cut  up 
straggling  weeds,  which  may  by  that  time  havearisen. 
POTATOES. 

Another  hand-hoeing  must  be  given  the  potatoe 
crop,  which  should  be  so  efledlually  performed,  as 
to  preclude  the  necessity  of  any  succeeding  ones  ; 
because  the  plants  will  be  too  much  grown  to  be 
hoed  without  damage  in  the  operation.  The  crops  . 
planted  in  rows  for  horse-hoeing^  must  have  the 
second  this  month,  given  with  the  double  mold« 
board  plough  :  it  must  split  the  ridge  before  thrown 
up,  and  lay  it  equally  to  the  rows. 
MADDER. 

Another  hand-hoeing  must  be  given  to  the  mad-^ 
der-crops  this  month,  in  which  the  labourers  must 
be  extremely  attentive  not  to  damage  the  crop ; 
for  the  branches  will  be  grown  considerably,  and 
they  are  so  remarkably  brittle,  that  the  least -rough 
usage  breaks  and  damages  them,:  they  must  not 
use  longer  than  six  or  eight-inch  hoes.  The  latter 
end  of  the  month,  the  first  horse-hoeing  should  be 
given.  Put  two  horses,  one  before  the  other,  in 
the  swing-plou^,  and  turn  a  furrow  on  each  side 
from  the  plants,  which  will  consequently  throw  up 

z  4  a  ridge 
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a  rid^  in  the  middle  of  etch  iiHarvsl^  and  so  it 
fikould  be  left  till  the  next  mooth. 
LIQUORICE. 

This  month  the  liquorice^pLaDtation  mitst  be 
hand-hoed  again.  Let  the  work  be  careAxlly  per- 
formed with  small  hoes.;  but  the  plant  n^ot  being 
neariy  so  brittle  as  madder,  it  will  not  require  so 
muck  nicety  in  the  management. 

HOPS. 

If  tying  the  binds  to  the  poles  was  not  finished 
kst  montht  it  shook!  be  done  early  m  thi»;  which 
ift  also  a  bcisy  season  for  cultivating  the  iotervaia  in 
the  vartoos  mefehoda  practised  in  different  hop 
distridb.  About  Midsununer,  hops  at  Famham  are 
pruned  by  cutting  off  the  spare  v  ines :  theae  are  the 
perquiaita  of  the  work-people^  who  keep  them  for 
hay  in  stacks  to  feed  their  cows,  if  they  have  any^ 
if  not,  they  sell  to  those  who  have« 

FLAX. 
Weed  tbc  young  flax  :  this  is  an  expensive  ope- 
ration ;  but  the  crop  depends  on  it ;  it  muat  there- 
fore be  effe<ftually  performed. 
LUCERNE. 
The  lucerne,  drilled  in  the  spring,  will  now  want 
a  very  careful  attendance.     It  will  not  be  adviae^ 
able  to  horse-hoe  it  the  first  year,  because  its  great 
tenderness  will  not  bear  anv  accidental  evils  that 
may  arise  in   the  operation;  but  the  hand-hoes 
should  be  kept  diligently  at  work  ;  the.  land  kept 
throughout  this  month  perfeAiy  free  from  weeds, 
and  the  surface  well  broken  by  the  hoes^  to  keep 

it 


it  frQoei  any  degree  of  binding.  While  the  men  are 
hoeiBg^  they  should  never  otnit  to  staop  and  pluck, 
out  such  weeda  with  their  fingers,  as  grow  anaong 
the  plants  in  the  rows :  this  is  highly  necessary  ; 
for,  if  they  are  left,  they  will  injure  the  young  lu- 
cerne 0iuch.  Whioever  cultivates  this  grass,  must 
absolutely  determine  to  spare  no  expenee  in  the 
eradication  of  weeds.  There  is  nof  plant  will  bear 
the  neighbourhood  of  weeds  so  badly,  and  espe- 
cially wbfle  it  is  young.  If  the  hand-hoes  are  ap- 
pli^  in  time,  and  oft^a  enough,  the  expenee  will 
not  be  great;  hut  if,  through  saving,  you  defer 
it  tiU  they  are  gotten  much  a-^head,  the  crop  will 
either  be  lost^  or  the  expenee  of  cleaning  enor« 

QIOIIS. 

The  old  crops  of  drilled  lucerne  will  be  ready 
for  cutting  this  month. 

SAINFOIN. 

The  latter  end  of  June,  the  sainfoin  crops  will, 
in  general,  be  ready  to  mow  :  they  should  always 
be  made  into  hay ;  for  no  grass  in  the  world  an- 
swers so  well  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  gain  two  tons  per  acre  on  dry  land, 
that  with  any  other  crop  would  yield  no^e  at  all : 
and  the  after-grass  is  extremely  valxiable,  much 
more  so  alohe^  than  the  former  value  of  the  land. 

Making  the  hay  is  the  simplest  of  operations : 
never  offer  to  shake  out  the  swath,  for  it  should  be 
Hioved  as  little  as  possible,  in  order  to  preserve  tlie 
leaf;  leave  the  swaths  long  enough  according  to 
the  weather,  to  be  nearly  made,   then  turn  them 
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over,  and  leave  them  till  ready  to  cock  or<5art.  If 
the  crop  is  very  great,  or  the  weather  unfa^ourabtey 
<^her  turnings  may  be  necessary,  but  be  not  too 

busy.  , 

CLOVER^ 

The  latter  end  of  June,  the  clover  crops  wiU  b^ 
ready  to  mow.  In  nwiny  situations  it  will  not  be 
advisable  to  feed  any  more  ef  it  th«in  can  bedis- 
paised  with,  the  hay  paying  so  much  better. 

In  the  making  of  all  artificial  grasses  into  ha}', 
particularly  clover  and  samfoin,  it  should  be  ob- 
served to  a(9:  quite  differently  from  the  making  na- 
tural grass.  The  latter  is  strewed  about  soon  after 
mowing ;  but  the  former  should  lie  in  swath  a  day 
or  two,  then  turned  carefully,  and  lie  a  day  or  two 
longer.  In  good  weather,  this  makes  it  sufficiently. 
It  may  then  be  got  into  cocks,  in  which  it  should 
remain  about  two  days,  and  then  carted  to  the 
stack.  The  whole  is  a  very  easy  and  cheap  pro-, 
oess. 

MEADOWS. 

The  very  early  or  rich  meadows,  and  the  highly 
manured  upland  pastures,  about  great  cities,  will  be 
ready  to  mow  in  June.  In  executing  the  work, 
observe  particularly,  that  the  labourers  cut  as  close 
to  the  ground  as  possible :  grass  never  thrives  well 
that  is  not  mown  quite  close,  and  the  loss  in  the 
crop  of  hay  is  very  considerable ;  for  one  inch  at 
bottom  weighs  more  than  several  at  top.  In  the 
making  it  into  hay,  you  will  be  a  loser,  if  you  have 
not  many  hand?  ready  for  the  work.     It  should  be 

shaken 
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shaken  out  direftly  after  the  scythe ;  wtnd-rQwed, 
that  is,  raked  into  rows,  before  the  evening,  shaken 
out  again  next  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  got 
int<>  grass*cocks :  these  should  be  opened  the  morn* 
ing  following,  and  got  into  the  great  cock  by  * 
night ;  by  which  time  the  hay  will  be  well  made, 
if  no  rain  comes ;  but,  in  case  of  bad  weather  the 
process  will  be  more  tedious.  If  successive  rains 
come,  so  that  the  hay  is  damaged,  and  you  are 
fearful  of  its  turning  out  unprofitably,  by  all  meant 
salt  it  as  you  stack  it ;  a  peck  strewed  in  layers  on 
the  stack  to  a  load  of  hay :  it  will  have  a  very  great 
elfed  in  sweetening  it,  however  bad  ^  it  may  be, 
even  to  blackness ;  and  it  has  been  found  by  expe* 
rimeat,  that  horses  and  horned  cattle  will  eat  da- 
maged hay  salted,  vvliich  they  would  not  touch 
vnthout  that  addition. 

The  following  is  the  process  in  Middlesex : 
This  branch  of  the  rural  art  has,  by  the  farmers 
of  Middlesex,  b6en  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion altogether  unequalled  by  any  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  The  neat  husbandry,  and  superior  ^ill 
and  management  that  are  so  mucb^  and  justly,  ad* 
mired  in  the  arable  farmers  of  the  best  cultivated 
distridfa,  may,  with  equal  justice  and  propriety,  be 
said  to  belong,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  to  the 
buy  formers  of  Middlesex,  for  by  them  may  vcay 
fairly  be  claimed  the  merit  of  having  reduced  the 
art  of  making  good  hay  into  a  regular  system; 
which,  after  having  stood  the  test  of  long  pradice 

and 
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and  expenenoe^  is  found  to  be  attended  with  the 
most  desirable  luccess.  £veo  in  the  most  unfa- 
voural^  weather,  the  hay  made  according  to  the 
Middlesex  roanoer,  i^  superior  to  tliat  made  by  any 
^  other  method  under  similar  circumstances.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  th«t  this  yery  exeellent  pradtice  has 
not  yet,  except  in  a  very  few  instances^  traveled 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  county.  But  i^  it  most 
justly  deserves  the  attention  and  imitation  bf  far* 
mers  in  other  distriiis,  I  shall,  for  their  informa* 
tion,  endeavour  minutely  to  describe  the  method  in 
which  the  Middlesex  iarmers  make  their  hay. 

In  order  that  the  sobjed  may  be  more  ciearty 
understood,  I  shall  relate  the  particular  operations 
of  each  day,  during  the  whole  process,  from  the 
moment  in  which  tine  mower  first  applies  his  scythe, 
to  that  in  which  the  hay  is  secured  either  in  the 
barn  or  in  the  stack.  Before  I  enter  more  imme- 
diiately  on  this  task,  I  would  just  premise  a  few  ob- 
servations, viz.  when  the  grass  is  nearly  fit  for 
BQOWtng,  the  Middlesex  farmer  endcavotn-s  to  se- 
\eA  the  best  mowers,  in«  number  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  hiis  grass,  and  the  length  o(  time 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  it  in  hand ;  which 
baviog  done,  he  lets  it  out  as  piece-work,  or  to  be 
9uwn  by  the  acre  *. 
>■■"  '  '  ■        ■■  ■  ■ — '• 

*  Each  man  mows  from  an  acre  and  a  half  to  an  acre  and 
itrec  quarter?  p^r  day  t  some  there  are  wha  do  two  aeres  per  iaj, 
ihiriog  the  whole  seasoru*-/.  M, 

About 
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AJK>at  the  stme  time  he  provides  five  haymakers 
(men  a(id  women  *)  tu  each  mcwer.  These  last 
are  paid  by  the  day,  the  men  attending  from  six 
till  six  ;  but  the  women  only  from  eight  till  sik  ; 
for  an  extra  hour  or  ro  in  the  evening,  when  the 
business  requires  dispatch,  they  receive  a  propor- 
tionate allowance. 

The  mowers  usually  begin  their  work  at  three, 
four^  or  five  o'cloek  in  the  morning,  and  continue 
to  labour  till  seven  or  eight  at  night ;  resting  an 
bour  or  tWo  in  the  middle  of  the  day* 

Every  haymaker  is  expelled  to  come  provided 
with  a  fork  and  a  rake  of  his  own  ;    but  when  the 
grass  is  ready,  and  labourers  scarce,  the  farmer  H* 
frequently  obliged  to  provide  both ;    but  for  the 
most  part  only  the  rake. 

Every  part  of  the  operation  is  carried  on  with 
forks,  except  dearing  the  ground,  which  is  done 
with  rakes,  and  loading  the  carts,  which  is  done 
by  hand. 

Having  premised  so  much,  I  now  come  to  the 
description  of  the  business  of  the 

first  jQay.— All  the  grass  mown  before  nine? 
o'clock  m  the  morning  is  tedded  (or  spread),  and 
great  care  taken  to  shake  it  out  of  every  lump, 
and  to  strew  it  evenly  over  all  the  ground.  Soon 
afterwards  it  is  turned,  with  the  same  degree  of 
care  and  attention ;  and  if,  from  the  number  of 
hands,    they  are  able  to  turn  the  whole  again, 

*  Inclodiog  loader^  pilclien^  and  stacken,  and  all  others.— 

thej 
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they  do  so,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  they  can^ 
till  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  at  which  time  they  dine* 
The  first  thiner  to  be  done  after  dinner,  is  to  rake  it 
into  what  are  called  single  wind-rows  * ;  and  the 
last  operation  of  this  day  is  to  put  it  into  grass^ 
cocks. 

Second  Dai/. — The  business  of  this  day  com- 
mences with  tedding  all  the  grass  that  was  mown 
the  first  day  after  nine  o'clock,  and  all  that  was ' 
mown  this  day  before  nine  o'clock.  Next,  the 
grass-cocks  are  to  be  well  shaken  out  into  stoddlc^ 
(or  separate  plats)  of  five  or  six  yards  diameter.  If 
the  crop  should  be  so  thin  and  light  as  to  leave  the 
•spaces  between  these  staddles  rather  large,  such 
spaces  must  be  immediately  raked  clean,  and  the 
rakings  mixed  with  the  other  hay,  in  order  to  its 
all  drying  of  an  uniform  colour.  The  nex|  busi- 
ness is  lo  turn  the  staddles,  and  after  that  to  turn 
the  grass  that  was  tedded  in  the  first  part  of  the 
morning  onge  or  twice,  in  the  manner  described 
for  the  first  day.  This  should  all  be  done  before 
twelve  or  one  o'clock,  so  that  the  whole  may  lie  to 
dry  while  the  work-people  are  at  dinner.  After 
dinner,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  rake  the 
staddles  into  double  wind-rows  -f- ;  next,  to  rake  the 

*  Tbat  IS,  tbcy  all  rake  in  such  tnaiuicr,  as  that  each  peraoa 
makes  a  row,  which  rows^  are  three  or  four  feet  apart— -J.  jif. 

f  In  doing  which,  cver^'  two  persons  rake  the  hay  ip  opposite 
dirc^ions,  or  towards  each  other,  and  by  that  means  forno  a  row 
between  them  of  double  the  size  of  a  single  wind-row.     Each  bf' 
these  double  wind-rows  are  about  $ix  9C  eight  fe^t  distant  from 
ench  other. — /.  M. 

grass 
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^rass  into  ^in^/e  wind-rows  ;  then  the  double  wind- 
rows are  put  into  bastard-cocks;  and  htstty^  the 
single  wind-rows  are  put  into  grass-cocks.  This 
-cotnpletes  the  work  of  the  second  day.  , 

Tkird  Day. — ^The  grass  mown  and  not  spread  on 
Hhe  second  day,  and  also  that  mown  in  the  early 
part  of  this  day,  is  first  to  be  tedded  in  the  ]Tibm<^ 
mgj;  ^and  then  the  grass-cocks  are  to  be  spread  into 
staddles,  -  as  before,  and  the  bastard-cocks  into 
^taddles  of  less  extent.  Th^se  lesser  staddles, 
chough  last  spread,  are  first  turned,  tlien  those 
.which  were  in  grass-cocks ;  and  next^  the  grass  is 
turned  once  or  twice  before  twelve  or  one  o'clock, 
Avhen  the  people  go  to  dinner  as  usual.  If  the 
>veatl^r  has  proved  sunny  and  fine,  the  hay  which 
4vaa  last  night  in  bastard-cocks,  will  this  aftenioon 
be  ii)  a  proper  state  to  be  carried  *  ;  but  if  the 
^weather  should,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  cool 
;md^loudy,  no  part  of  it  probably  will  be  fit  to 
caiiry.  Jn  that  case,  the  first  thing  set  about  after 
dinner,  is  to  rake  that  which  was  in  grUss^cocks 
last  night,  into  double  wind>rows ;  then  the  grass 
.w^ich  was  this  niorning  spread  from  the  swaths,' 
into  jsingle  wind-rows.  After  this,  the  hay  which 
:Was  last  ^igbt  in  bastard-cocks,  is  made  up  into 
^qU  si2^  cocks,  md  care  taken  to  rake  the  hay  up 
x^Iean,  and  also  to  put  the  rakings  upon  the  top  of 
each  cock,     ^ext,  the  double  wind- rows  are  put 

f  It  seldom  liappeos  in  dry  wentl^er,  but  tbst  it  iraj  be  car^ 
rkd  on  the  third  day.—/.  M, 

into 
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4nto  bastard-cocks^  and  the  singte  wind^raws  into 
grass^ocks,  as  on  the  preceding  days. 

Fourth  Day. — On  this  day,  the  great  cocks  j«st 
mentioned,  are  usually  carried  before  dinner,  1^ 
other  operations  of  the  day  are  siich,  and  in  the 
came  order,  as  before  described,  and  are  oontiii«(^d 
<iaily  until  the  hay  harvest  is  completed. 

In  the  course  of  hay-making,  the  grass  shoukt, 
aa  much  as  possible,  be  protend  both  day  an4 
jiight,  against  rain  and  dew,  by  cocking.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  to  proportion  the  number  of 
Jhaymakers  to  that  of  the  mowers,  so  that  there 
may  not  be  more  grass  in  hand,  at  any  one  time, 
than  can  be  managed  according  to  tlie  foregoing 
/process.  This  proportion  is  about  20  haymakers 
(of  which  number  12  may  be  women)  to  four 
mowers :  the  latter  are  sometimes  taken  half  a  day 
to  assist  the  former.  But  in  hot,  windy,  or  very 
drying  weather,  a  greater  proportion  of  haymakers 
will  be  required  than  when  the  weather  is  cloudy 
and  cooh 

It  is  particularly  necessary  to  guard  against  spread- 
ing more  hay  than  the  number  of  hands  can  get  into 
cock  the  same  day^  or  before  rain.  In  showery 
and  uncertain  weather,  the  grass  may  sometimes 
be  suffered  to  lie  three,  four,  or  even  five  days  in 
swath.  But  before  it  has  lain  long  enough  for  the 
under  side  of  the  swath  to  became  yellow  (which, 
if  suffered  to  lie  long,  would  be  the  case),  parti- 
cular care  should  be  taken  to  turn  the  sniiths  with 
the  heads  of  the  rakes.    In  this  state  it  will  cure 

so 
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SO  much  in  aboat  two  days  as  only  to  require  be- 
ing tedded  a  few  hours,  when  the  weather  is  fine 
previous  to  its  being  put  together  and  carried.  In 
this  manner  hay  may  be  made  and  stacked  at  A 
small  expence,  and  of  a  good  colour,  but  the  tops 
and  bottoms  of  the  grass  are  insufficiently  separated 
by  it. 

There  are  no  hay-stacks  more  neatly  formed,  nor 
better  secured,  than  those  of  Middlesex.  At  every 
vacant  time,  while  the  stack  is  carrying  up,  the  men 
are  employed  in  pulling  it,  with  their  hands,  into  a 
proper  shape ;  and,  about  a  week  after  it  is  finished^ 
the  whole  roof  is  properly  thatched^  and  then  se- 
cured from  receiving  any  damage  from  the  wind^ 
by  means  of  a  straw  rope  extended  along  the  eaves, 
up  the  ends,  and  near  the  ridge.  The  ends  of  the 
thatch  are  afterwards  cut  evenly  below  the  eaves 
of  the  stack,  just  of  sufficient  length  for  the  rain-* 
water  to  drip  quite  clear  of  the  bay.  When  the 
stack  happens  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  which 
ftiay  be  suspeded  of  being  too  damp  in  the  winter^ 
a  trench  of  about  six  or  eight  inches  deep  is  dug 
found,  and  nearly  close  to  it,  which  serve*  to  con- 
vey all  the  water  from  the  spot,  and  renders  it  per- 
feAly  dry  and  secure. 

Hhe  Middlesex  farmers  are  desirous  of  preserving 
the  green  cdour  of  their  hay  as  much  as  possible^ 
though  a  lightish  brown  is  of  no  disservice  to  it. 
Hay  of  a  deep  htovvn  colour,  occasioned  by  its 
having  heated  too  much  in  the  stack,  is  said  to 
^yeakeh  the  horses  that  eat  it,  by  promoting  an 

A  a  excess 
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excess  of  urine,  and  consequently  it  sells  at  a  re- 
duced price*. 

In  the  making  of  hay,  some  attention  should  be. 
paid  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  kind  of 
herbage  growing  on  it.  Tlie  fiard,  benty,  hay^  of 
a  poor  soU;  is  in  little  or  no  danger  ofjiring  in  thv 
stack;  and  should^  therefore,  he  put  veiy  early  to^ 
getkery  in  order  to  promote  a  considercd^le  perspira- 
tion^ as  the  only  means  of  imparting  a  flavour  to 
such  hay,  which  ivill  make  it  agreeable  to  horses  and 
lean  cattle :  it  will  be  nearly  unfit  for  every  otlier 
sort  of  stock. 

It  is  the  succulent  herbage  of  rich  land,  or  laiid 
highly  manured,  that  is  more  likely  to  generate  heat 
siifficieiit  to  burst  into  flame,  as  it  has  sometimes 
done  :  of  course,  the  gniss  from  such  land  must 
have  more  time  allowed  in  making  it  into  hay. 
This  the  Middlesex  farmers  are  perfeilly  aware  of; 
and,  when  the  weather  proves  moderately  drying, 
they  make  most  excellent  hay.  But  when  very  hot 
or  scorching,  they,  as  well  as  most  other  farmers, 
under  similar  circumstances,  are  sometimes  mis- 
taken. In  such  weather  the  grass  becomes  crisp, 
rustless,  and  handles  like  hay  before  the  sap  is  suffi-* 
ciently  dissipated  for  it  to  be  in  a  state  fit  to  be 
put  into  large  stacks.  But  if  that  be  done  when 
it  is  thus  insufficiently  made,  it  generally  beats  tgo 

much, 

♦  Observation.     If  you  would  make  your  bay  come  out  of 
the  stack  of  a  fine  colour,  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  to 

appear^ 
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much,  somietimes  becomes  mow -burnt ^  and  in  some 
cases,  though  very  rarely,  has  taken  fire  *. 

The  great  quantity  they  have  in  hand  at  the  same 
time,  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  ca?'ry  the  whole 
just  at  the  moment  it  is  sufficiently  made ;  although 
it  is  certainly  of  considerable  consequence  that  it 
should  be  so,  in  order  to  its  yielding  the  greatest 
possible  weighty  and  preserving  its  best  quality  ;  as, 
every  minute  after  that  precise  time,  it  continues 
to  lose,  both  in  weight,  and  in  its  nutritious  pro- 
perties, by  evaporation  •f-.  Even  the  difference  of 
an  hour,  in  a  very  hot  drying  day,  is  supposed  to 
occasion  a  loss  of  1 5  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  hay, 
by  its  being  carried  beyond  the  point  of  perfe6tion, 
and  frequently  even  a  greater  loss  is  sustained. 

The  expences  are,  per  acre,  as  under,  viz. 
Mowing,  3s. ;  beer,  6d.  -  Jl^.O    3     6 

Making  and  stacking,  *  -         096^ 

Pulling  the  stack,   and  laying   the  hay 

pulled  out,  upon  the  stack,  -         O    O    6 

Carryforward     -    ;{^.  0  13     6 

appear,  the  hay  you  have  shaken  out  of  bastard*cocks  topre« 
pare  for  cartings  should  be  cocked  io  the  heat,  and  remain  till 
the  next  morning  ;  then  turn  and  open  the  cocks,  for  the  air  to 
take  away  the  damp  that  is  collected,  which  otherwise  would 
heat  in  the  st^ckj  and  of  course  the  beauty  of  the  colour  would 
be  done  away. 

*  Hay  stacked  in  a  barn  in  ,the  same  state^  would  not  beat  too 
much ;  and  as  to  firing,  no  such  thing  was  ever  known.— *J.  M. 

f  Every  thing  we  smell  affords  proof  positive^  that  more  thaa 
watery  particles  evaporate. — /.  AT. 

A  a  2    ,  Brought 
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Brought  forward     -    ^f.O  Id  6 

Horses,  harness^  and  carts,      -          ^      O  2  O 
Straw  for  thatch^  3s. ;   thatclier  atid  la* 

bourer,  6d.          -             -             *        0  3  6 


Total  expence  per  acre  in  the  stack  -y^rd  is  1  ps.  or  20s. 

WATERED  MEADOWS. 
These  come  in  for  mowing  this  month.  Mn 
Boswell  dire<Sls,  that  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  cleared^ 
eattie  of  any  sort  (no  sheep)  should  be  turned  in 
for  a  week  to  eat  the  grass  out  of  the  trenches, 
and  what  may  be  left  by  the  mowers.  Th«n  the 
water  should  be  worked  on  them,  care  being  taken 
to  let  it  only  dribble  over  every  part  as  thinly  as  ' 
possible,  this  being  the  warmest  season  of  the  year. 
The  first  watering  should  not  last  longer  than  two 
or  three  daysj  -  before  it  is  shifted  to  another  mea- 
dow :  there  *^ill  soon  tc  an  after-grass  of  such  a 
rich  and  beautiful  verdure  as  will  astonish  a  spe6ta- 
-  tor  not  accustomed  to  it ;  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  will  be  beyond  conception,  compared  with 
the  state  the  lands  were  in  before  they  were  watered. 
Mr.  Bosvvell  further  cautions  his  reader  to  guard 
by  iill  means  against  keeping  the  water  too  long 
upon  the  meadow  in  warm  weather.  -  It  will  very 
soon  produce  a  white  substance  like  cream,  which 
is  prejudicial  to  tl>e  grass^  and  shews  it  has  been 
upon  the  ground  too  long  already ;  but  if  permit- 
ted to  remain  a  little  longer,  a  thick  scum  will 
settle  upon  the  grass,  of  the  consistence  of  glue, 

and 
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and  as  tough  as  leather,  y^hich  will  quite  destroy 
it. 

FEEDING  AND  MQWING. 
Relative  to  the  application  of  grass,  thete  are 
some  cotnmon  opinions,   which  I  heard  so  often 
canvassed,  or  rather  asserted,  in  discourse,   that  I 
gave  a  particular  attention  to  them  on  my  own 
farm.    It  has  be^n  said  more  than  once,  that  mow* 
ing  land  exhausts  it  more  than  feeding ;    and  that 
pastures  shpuld  be  alternately  fed  and  mown  upon 
the  saine  principles  that  arable  lands  are  fallowed. 
I  have  remarked  the  efFciSs  of  both  on'  several  of 
my  fields,  and  also  on  my  neighbours,   and  there- 
fore can  speak  to  it  from  better  Authority  than 
mere  conjedure.    Several  grass-fields  on  this  estate, 
and  some  of  my  own,   have  been  mown  every 
year  as  long  as  the  labourers  remember ;    I  have  a 
minute  of  22  successive  crops  of  hay  in  one  field, 
and  yet  neither  that,   nor  any  of  the  rest,   shew 
more  signs  of  being  exhausted  than  others  on  simi- 
lar soils  that  have  been  fed.     Here  are  fields  that 
have  been  constantly  mown,   separated  only  by  4 
hedge  fi-om  others  that  have  been  often  fed  ;    the 
soil  and  treatment  in  other  respects  alike ;   and  yet 
the  one  are  as  good  as  the  other ;  nor  are  the  few 
crops  taken  from  the  fed  lands  better  than  those 
from  others  mown.     I  have  fed  parts  of  fields,  and 
mown  parts,    and  the  year  following  mown   the 
whole ;  nor  could  I  perceive  a  difference. 

Why  is  feeding  thought  to  be  so  beneficial,  as  to 
rank  with  a  fallow  ?    upon  what  principles  ?    it  can 

A  a  3  only 
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only  be  the  appearance  of  a  large  burtl^n  of  hay  at 
once  upon  the  ground,  that  constitutes  so  strong  arj 
idea  of  a  crop ;  and  the  notion  of  cattle  in  feeding 
manuring  the  land  greatly.  As  to  the  produ<5V,  it  is, 
probably,  nearly  the  same  when  fed  as  when 
mown  ;  only  the  eating  as  fast  as  it  grows,  prevents 
the  quantity  appearing  :  the  argument  is  therefore 
reduced  to  the  manuring  received  from  the  cattl^ 
in  feeding. 

That  this  is  not  of  much  consequence  from  great 
cattle,  I  think  there  is  reason  to  suppose.  In  tli^ 
first  place,  it  is  not  laid  on  in  one  body,  so  as  to 
occasion  a  fermentation  in  the  soil.  In  the  next,  it 
is  dropped  at  an  unfavourable  season,  summer.  It 
is  also  in  such  irregular  quantities  as  to  do  mischief. 
'Great  cattle,  while  they  dung,  stand  still,  and  drop 
the  whole  in  one  spot ;  no  grass  is  there  to  b^ 
found  for  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  when  it  does  come, 
it  is  often  rank,  and  left  uneaten,  occasioning 
loss,  unless  the  scythe  follows :  and  the  quantity 
of  grass  thus  hurt  for  a  season  is  not  inconsider- 
able. 

'  Perhaps  the  treading  of  heavy  cattle  is  hurtful 
to  the  grass ;  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  too  com- 
pa6l  and  bound  without  such  an  addition. 

But  the  land  receiving  little  benefit  from  feeding 
is  not  the  only  point :  I  conceive  that  a  crop,  such 
as  we  mow  for  hay,  if  cut  early,  is  of  benefit  to  it, 
from  being  at  once  on  the  land.  The  thick  shad? 
in  the  summer  breeds  a  fermentation^  opens  and 
oosens  the  surface  j  of  which  any  one  may  be  conr 

vinced. 
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vinced,  who  examines  the  surface  of  two  grass  fields, 
one  fed  and  the  other  mown  ;  and  it  must  be  a  be- 
nefit to  loosen  the  soil  for  the  roots  and  fibres  that 
are  in  general  so  bound  and  matted.  These,  I  ap- 
prehend, are  the  reasons  for  the  hS.  observed.  But 
extend  the  argument,  and  suppose  the  hay  con- 
verted to  dung  in  the  farm -yard,  and  then  carried 
on  to  the  field  in  proper  quantities,  and  at  a  pro- 
per season,  it  is  clear  enough  (all  expences  carried 
to  account)  which  method  will  have  the  adva^-r 
tage, 

THE  TEAMS, 

Continue  to  soil  your  horses  and  oxen  in  the  sta- 
bles, or  under  sheds,  upon  lucerne  mown  every 
day  or  two,  and  take  care  to  have  great  plenty  of 
litter,  to  spread  under  them,  for  treading  into 
dung.  They  will  raise  immense  quantities  of  most 
valuable  manure  with  this  management,  and  at  th^ 
same  time  be  kept  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  if 
turned  into  any  kind  of  pasture, 
HOHSE-HOEING. 

The  drilled  crops  of  pease  and  beans,  must  be 
horseshoed  at  least  once  in  June,  If  they  had  re^. 
ceived  a  first  horseshoeing  in  May,  then  this  of 
June  must  reverse  it :  throw  the  earth  back  again 
to  the  rows,  splitting  the  ridge  in  the  middle  of  the 
interval.  In  these  works  of  horse-hoeing,  the 
plough  should  not  be  carried  nearer  the  rows  of 
corn  than  four  inches :  even  at  that  distance,  som^ 
of  the  com  will  be  apt  to  be  buried. 

A  a  4  FALLOWS. 
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FALLOWS. 

The  fallows,  whtether  for  wheat  or  barley^  if  in 
common  tnanagement,  should  this  month  receive  a 
stirring ;  by  which  the  crops  of  weeds,  that  have 
arisen  since  the  Jand  was  ploughed  and  harrowed 
fine,  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of 
May,  will  all  be  turned  in  and  destroyed. 

But  in  the  more  modern  management,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  any  ploughing  this  month  ;  the 
ureeds  are  better  destroyed  by  the  broad  shim,  or  by 
the  scufllers,  which  should  work  till  just  before  har- 
vest, and  then  one  earth  if  wanted  will  be  effecSKve. 
BUCK^-WHEAT. 

This  crop  bearing  to  be  sown  so  late  is,  in  many 
cases,  a  most  valuable  circumstance.  By  means 
of  it,  you  have  time  to  get  the  land  into  extreme 
good  order,  and  quite  free  from  seed-weeds.  If 
the  stubbles  are  broken  up  in  October,  he  must  be 
an  indolent  fanner  that  cannot  get  his  land  fine 
^nd  clean  by  the  middle  of  June. 

BUCK-WHEAT  AFTER  TARES. 

This  is  a  very  beneficial  system,  which  was  first 
explained  by  the  Rev,  Mr.  Mosely,  of  Suffolk,  and 
it  is  so  much  deserving  of  attention,  that  I  shall 
insert  his  own  account  of  it, 

Tlie  excellent  Norfolk  method  of  managing  light 

X  lands   I  generally  adhere  to,  viz.  turnips,  barley, 

clover,  and  wheat ;  but  findi;)g,  from  a  failure  of 

clover  in  my  two  last  crops  after  barley,  that  the 

succeeding  ones  were  not  equal  to  my  cxpe<Station, 

Idc. 
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I  determined  to  try  something  as  a  substitute  for 
that  excellent  preparation.  Tares,  I  was  aware, 
were  frequently  sown,  and  excellent  crops  of  wheat 
have  succeeded;  but,  as  there  were  near  three 
months  between  the  time  of  cutting  tares  and  sow- 
ing wheat,  I  thought  that  something  might  be 
done  in  the  interim,  in  order,  not  only  to  keep  the 
land  clean,  but  to  improve  the  succeedmg  crop. 

It  was  necessary  to  consider  what  would  answer 
this  end,  that  would  not  be  attended  with  con- 
liidemble  expence ;  buck-wheat  claimed  the  prefer- 
ence, as  it  was  of  quick  growtli,  and  had  been  re- 
commended as  a  strong  and  lasting  manure.  I 
therefore  determined  to  try  the  efFe6ls  of  it,  and 
have  reason  to  think  that  my  expe<Sation  was  not 
too  much  raised ;  for  although  I  cannot  with  that 
certainty  ascertain  the  real  produce  of  the  land  as 
I  can  wish,  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  wheat 
lias  been  destroyed  by  vermin,  yet  still  have  I  had 
the  satisfa6lion  of  lodging  in  my  granary  as  much 
as  I  usually  have  done  in  the  common  method  of 
husbandry.  '  The  loss  I  sustained  was,  indeed,  very 
x^onsiderabie^  from  such  small  animals  as  mice,  for 
there  was  not  a  rat  in  the  barn,  and  will  be  a  stand- 
ing memorial  to  me  for  threshing  my  corn  in  the 
proper  season.  It  was  computed  at  one  fourth  of 
the  whole  crop.  But,  even  dedu<?^ing  the  loss,  and 
allowing  the  increase  to  be  equal  to  former  years, 
will  it  iK)t  be  right  sometimes  to  alter  the  usual 
icourse,  and  substitute  a  preparation  equally  profit- 
^e  as  doTPer  for  the  farmer's  grand  crop,  wheat  ? 

The 
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The  land  upon  which  this  experiment  was  made*, 
was  light,  and  produced  excellent  turnips  and 
barley,  but  seldom  more  than  a  moderate  crop 
of  wheat :  20  bushels  per  acre  were  as  much  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  good  season. 

But  although  I  cannot  speak  with  precision  in 
, regard  to  the  wheat  crop,  yet  I  can  thus  far  affirm, 
that  the  additional  profit  from  the  rye,  as  spring 
feed,  which  succeeded  the  wheat,  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  original  price  of  the  buck-wheat. 
How  long  the  effedls  of  this  manure  will  continue, 
I  cannot  possibly  say,  but,  from  the  luxuriance  of 
the  rye,  should  not  have  made  the  least  doubt  of  its 
operative  qualities  to  the  ripening  that  crop.  The 
expence  is  trifling,  for  you  cannot  find  any  manure 
even  for  a  single  crop,  equal  in  all  respedls  to  this 
for  five  shillings,  which  is,  in  general,  the  price  of 
two  bushels,  and  is  sufficient  for  one  acre. 

But  a  material  advantage  there  certainly  is  from 
two  vegetable  crops,  the  one  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  other,  in  cleaning  the  land,  for  although 
the  rye  was  sown  tis  soon  as  I  could  conveniently 
plough  after  tlie  haulm  was  carried  off,  yet,  upon 
breaking  up  the  land  after  the  rye  was  fed  off,  it 
was  much  cleaner  than  it  was  after  the  last  fallow, 

I  wish  I  could  have  drawn  a  more  accurate  con- 
clusion from  this  experiment,  as  I  find  that  it  is  the 
first  that  has  been  made  in  this  manner ;  and  would 
not  have  troubled  you,  with  this,  had  it  not  been 
by  your  particular  desire,  it  being  impossible  to  as- 
certain precisely  th^  loss  I  s^stain^d,  consequently 

mere 
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xpere  presumption  to  offer  ^ny  thing. as  certain 
from  it, 

I  hope  hereafter  to  be  more  accurate,  as  I  have 
six  acres  which  have  producwl  this  season  12  wag- 
gon loads  of  tares,  and  are  now  sown  with  buck- 
livheat,  to  be  ploughed  in  the  end  of  this  month 
(June)  as  a  preparation  for  wheat. 

The  field  contained  near  six  acres,  including 
borders,  and  the  produce  was  29  combs  2  bushels 
of  clean  wheat,  so  that  it  may  reasonably  be  set  at 
5  combs  per  aicrp,  which  is  a  much  larger  crop  than 
J  expeded^ 

SHEEP. 

In  this  month,  the  flocks  of  stock  sheep  are 
regularly  managed  :  tliey  live  on  the  commons  and 
sheep-walks,  with  little  change  or  trouble.  The 
stock  intended  for  fatting,  such,  for  instance,  as 
wethers  bought  in  April  or  May,  and  intended 
to  be  sold  fat  from  turnips  or  cabbages  the  follow- 
ing winter,  should  be  well  kept. 

WASH  AND  SHEAR  SHEEP. 

The  first  obje^Sl  in  this  work  is  to  provide  a  con- 
venient place  for  washing.  It  is  common  for  men 
to  stand  in  the  water  for  it,  by  which  they  some- 
times get  bad  colds  apd  rheumatic  complaints,  and 
must  besides  be  well  supplied  with  gin  :  so  disa- 
greeably situated,  they  hurry  over  the  work,  and 
the  wool  suffers ;  a  stream  or  a  pond  offers  the 
requisite  opportunity  for  doing  it  well,  and  at  the 
same  time  comfortably  to  the  men.  Rail  off  a 
portion  of  the  water  fpr  the  sheep  to  walk  into  by 

a  sloped 
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a  sloped  mouth  at  one  end,  and  to  walk,  out  by 
another  at  the  other  end,  with  a  depth  sufficient 
at  one  part  for  them  to  swim  ;  pave  the  whole : 
the  breadth  need  not  be  more  than  six  or  seven 
feet ;  at  one  spot  let  in  on  each  side  of  this  pas- 
sage, where  the  depth  is  just  sufficient  for  the 
water  to  flow  over  the  sheep's  back,  a  cask  either 
fixed  or  leaded,  for  a  man  to  stand  in  dry ;  the  sheep 
being  in  the  water  between  them,  they  wash  in  per- 
fection, and  pushing  them  on,  they  swim  through 
the  deep  part,  and  walk  out  at  the  other  mouth, 
where  is  a  clean  pen,  or'  a  very  clean  dry  pasture 
to  receive  them.  Of  course  there  is  a  bridge  rail- 
way to  the  tubs ;  and  a  pen  at  the  first  mouth  of 
the  water,  whence  the  sheep  are  turned  into  it^ 
where  they  may  be  soaking  a  few  minutes  before 
being  driven  to  the  washers. 

Shearing  is  a  business  very  ill  performed  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  so  that  it  is  probable  that 
one  or  two  ounces  of  wool  are  left  on  an  average 
on  all  the  sheep  in  it,  which  is  mischievous  to  the 
next  growth  ;  for  wool  is  in  this  respecl  like  grass, 
it  will  not  thrive  well  if  it  be  not  cut  close.  This 
bad  clipping  arises  much  from  longitudinal  cut- 
ting. The  improvement  of  clipping  circularly 
round,  the  body  of  the  sheep  began  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  thence  passed  into  Leicestershire. 
The  Earl  of  Egremont  was  assiduous  in  introducing 
it  into  Sussex,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  into  Bedford- 
shire, and  Mr.  G)ke  into  Norfolk,  so  that  gradu^ 
ally  it  will  spread  over  the  kingdom.     Possibly  the 

motive 
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motive  for  this  mode  of  shearing  was  to  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  animal.  I  know  not  whether  there 
are  shearers  who  can  cut  as  close  in  a  different 
direAion^  but  I  never  saw  it  done.  In  winding  the 
wool  there  are  some  absurd  a6ts  of  parliametit 
which  operate  :  confidence  in  the  common  course 
of  business  ensures  good  washing,  and  so  it  will  fair 
winding  ;  for  he  who  once  sells  dirt  clots  and  sand 
foi*  wool,  will  find  the  loss  when  he  deals  again. 

In  common  clipping,  the  pay  per  score  is  2s.  6d. 
to  3s.  6d.  for  washing,  clipping  and  winding,  labour 
being  at  Is.  6d.  a  day. 

THE  FLY. 

Sheep  that  are  kept  in  inclosures,  and  especially 
in  a  woodland  country,  should  be  examined  every 
day,  lest  they  be  fly-struck  :  in  twenty-four  hours 
it  may  be  almost  past  cure. 

"  As  a  preventive  of  the  fly,  the  midland  shep- 
herds use  curious  applications,  especially  to  the 
lambs.  Train-^oil  is  found  to  be  eflkacious ;  but  it 
fouls  the  wool,  and  makes  the  sheep  disagreeable 
to  touch.  An  ointment  made  of  butter  and  the 
flowers  of  sulphur  seems  to  be  in  the  best  repute*^ 

Inseds  certainly  have  their  antipathies,  and  to 
find  out  those  of  the  sheep-fly  is  an  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry. 


*  The  butter  being  melted^  a  sufficiency  of  brimstone  is 
Mlrrcd  into  it,  to  form  an  ointment  of  a  pretty  firm  consistency. 
In  application,  .a  piece  the  size  of  a  small  walnut  is  nibbed  be- 
tween tht  hands,  and  these  draws  along  the  backs  of  the  sheep. 

The 
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The  method  of  destroying  maggots  here,  is 
effediual,  and  if  applied  in  time,  simple  and  eas}'. 
Instead  of  cutting  the  wool  off  the  part  aflTeded, 
and  scraping  ofF  the  maggots  with  the  points  of 
the  shears^  the  wool  is  parted,  and  the  maggots 
picked  out  with  a  knife,  or  otherwise  dislodged, 
without  breaking  the  coat ;  and  a  small  quantity  of 
white  lead  scraped  from  a  lump,  among  tlie  wool ; 
which  being  agitated,  the  powder  is  carried  evenly 
down  to  the  wound.  Too  much  discolours  the 
wool :  a  little  prevents  any  further  harm  from  the 
maggots  that  may  be  left  among  tlie  wool,  driving 
them  away  from  the  wound;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  found  to  promote  its  heaUng.  In  well 
shepherded  flocks,  which  are  seen  regularly  twice 
a  day,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  broken  coat.'* 
^^MarshalL 

FOLDING, 

Tliis  is  a  capital  month  for  the  sheep-fold,  with 
those  who  still  practise  it.  Now  you  may  fold  the 
cabbage  and  turnip-land,  which  are  the  crops  that 
will  soonest  succeed  the  operation  :  the  general  rule 
for  all  manuring.  Give  each  sheep  a  square  yard 
in  the  fold,  and  go  two  nights  on  the  same  land. 
THISTLE  THE  WHEATS. 

In  this  month,  the  crops  of  wheat,  if  any  thistles 
have  arisen  in  them,  should  be  weeded.  The  best 
manner  of  performing  the  work  is  with  a  small 
hand-hook.  It  should  not  be  deferred  longer  than 
the  beginning  of  June,  or  damage  will  be  done  to 
the  crop  by  the  treading, 
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DIG  MARLE. 

This  16  a  good  season  for  marling  land :  one  of 
the  most  important  works  that  can  be  done  in 
husbandry.  All  farmers,  that  have  marie  under 
their  fields  and  do  not  make  use  of  such  a  treasure^ 
are  to  be  condemned. 

In  some  countries,  it  is  the  common  manure; 
and  almost  every  where  to  be  found  when  dug  for  ; 
in  such  places^  the  farmers  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  resohre  on  the  undertaking :  they  all  acknow- 
ledge the  expediency  of  the  work,  and  seldom  dis- 
pate  the  great  profit  of  it ;  but,  in  other- parts,  the 
knowledge  of  marie  is  very  confined.  It  may  per- 
haps be  discovered  half  a  century  before  it  comes 
into  general  use.  In  tra<ftsof  waste  land,  or  sheep 
walks  and  warrens,  let  at  a  shilling,  or  two  shill- 
ings atid  sixpence  an  acre,  marie  being  discovered, 
and  rendering  such  land  capable  of  yielding  noble 
crops  of  turnips,  clover,  and  all  sorts  of  grain  and 
pulse ;  the  uncommon  effect,  and  the  amazing  ad-« 
vantages  made  by  it  are  so  striking,  that  the  use 
spreads  fast.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  marie 
is  found  under  richer  soils  (inclosed  countries,  for 
instance,  of  ten  or  twelve  shillings  an  acre),  the  case 
is  different :  it  will  not  make  such  an  improvement 
as  on  the  poorer  lands ;  and,  as  great  fortunes  are 
not  suddenly  made  by  the  use  of  it,  the  farmers  in 
some  distridis  will  not  be  persuaded  to  use  it  with 
any  spirit,  possibly,  not  at  all  :  they  think  that  a 
rent>  comparatively  higher  than  the  other  tra6is, 
will  not  allow  of  their  spending  such  sums  about 
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it :  that  they  will  not  reap  equal  profit  is  un- 
doubted ;  but  why  not  accept  of  twenty  per  ceta. 
advantage  ?  Should  they  reje6l  it,  because  they 
caooot  command  fifty  ?  If  tenants  are  backward 
in  making  use  of  marie  on  lands  of  ten  or  twelve 
shillings  an  acre,  their  landlords  should  set  them 
the  example,  and  shew  that  the  work  will  answer 
well. 

Marie  is  of  various  sorts,  and  lies  in  farious 
strata :  in  some  places,  it  is  a  soft,  fat,  soapy  sub- 
stance ;  in  .others,  it  is  bard  as  chalk,  which  are 
called  stone-marles :  sometimes  you  find  it  white, 
sometimes  grey  ;  also  blue,  yellow,  and  a  dark 
brown.  In  some  counties  you  have  shell  <marle, 
which  is  composed  of  nothing  but  decayed  shells. 
The  depths  at  which  it  lies  are  various :  sometimes 
only  three  feet  from  the  surface,  at  others  ten  or 
twelve,  and  in  some  places  so  deep,  that  it  will  not 
answer  to  get  it  at  <ilL  The  strata  are  also  of  dif- 
ferent thickness,  from  two  feet  to  twelve  feet  deep  5 
but  the  general  circumstances  in  which  all  true 
tnaffes  agree,  and  which  denote  them  to  be  real, 
are  the  effervescence  with  acids,  and  the  falling  in 
water  :  the  crackling  in  the  fire  is  a  good  sign,  but 
Hot  alone  determinate. 

If  it  is  uncertain  what  strata  ire  trnder  a  fiirm* 
-  it  is.  ever  advisable  to  use  the  screw-borer,  to  dis- 
cover what  soils  are  within  reach.     By  means  of 
that  instrument,  you  discover,  at  a  trifling  expenee^ 
if  there  be  any  raarle  at  command. 
The  best  way  of  conveying  it  on  to  the  land, 
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if  it  does  not  lay  very  deep,  is  to  open  a  sloping, 
mouthy  sinking  the  pit  gradually,  wide  enough  for 
a  cart  to  drive  in  and  out ;  and,  when  you  come  to 
the  marie,  to  work  it  away  circularly^  and  to  keep 
the  pit  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep^  by  which  means  the 
expence  of  filling  the  .carts  will  be  much  lessened. 
The  expence  of  marling,  when  it  is^  thrown  in  this 
manner  into  the  cart,  will  be,  upon  an  average, 
threepence  to  threepence-halfpenny  per  cubical  yard, 
the  filling  and  spreading;  and  about  fourpence-^ 
halfpenny  for  the  teams,  carts,  and  drivers  *  in  all, 
eight{>ence  per  load,  or  cubical  yard,  or  three 
pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence  per  hundred 
loads*  This  will  be  a  proper  quantity  for  an  acre 
of  land :  the  benefit  will  last  for  twenty  years^  and 
the  land  always  be  the  better  for  it* 
DIG  CLAY. 

Where  marie,  is  not  to  be  had,  clay^  in  many 
places,  is  to  be  found  at  a  moderate  depth «  This 
manure  has  few  of  the  properties  by  which  mdrle 
is  to  be  known ;  but  yet  it  works  wonderful  im^^ 
provements  on  many  soils.  In  some  light  lands  it 
has  been  preferred  by  many  very  good  farmei's  to 
indifferent  sorts  of  marie  ;  and  this  preference  has 
been  the  result  of  attentive  experience* 

But  the  great  point  concerning  day  is  not  so 
much  the  comparison  with  marie,  as  the  use  of  it 
where  no  marie  is  to  be  had.  On  all  light  sandy 
soils  it  should  be  used  with  a  confidence  of  suc- 
cess ;  for  the  precedents  of  its  good  efFedis  are-  so 
numerous,  that  we  cannot  have  a  doubt  of  its  excels 
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)cnce.  About  sixty  or  seventy  loads  an  acre,  at  the 
same  expence  as  of  marie,  will  work  an  improve-* 
ment  great  enough  to  shew  how  much  mistaken 
those  men  are,  who  think  nothing  but  the  finest 
marles  worthy  of  attention  ;  and  upon  heavier 
soils,  snch  as  wet  loams,  brick*earths  upon  clay^ 
and  loose  hollow  soils,  that  want  a  firmer  texture, 
clay  is  an  excellent  manure;  but  there  are  vast 
tra<fts,  of  such  land;  that  cover  very  fine  veins  of 
clay,  and  yet  the  farmers  know  nothing  of  the  use 
of  it.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  their  land- 
lords  do  not  give  them  a  juster  idea,  by  being  at 
the  expence  of  claying  some  small  fields,  until  the 
benefit  of  the  improvement  becomes  conspicuous. 
DIG  CHALK. 
Chalk  is  a  manure  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  this  month  is  a  very  proper  season 
f€fi  digging  it.  A  distinction  is  here  tQ  be  made 
between  the  chalks  that  ai^e  of  the  fat  soapy  kind, 
and  those  hard  ones  that  are  ilakey  and  different. 
The  first  or^ht  always  ta  be  ranked  among  the 
marles,  for  such  they  really  are ;  but  the  latter  is 
properly  chaFk,  and  are  of  excellent  use  on  many 
soils :  they  work  a  great  improvement  on  light 
sands  and  light  loams :  they  have  in  many  places 
been  used  with  great  success  on  gravels ;  and  on 
clayey  loams  and  clays  they  do  extremely  well, 
mellowing  them  greatly,  and  bringing  them  into 
much  better  order  for  ploughing,  and  much  earlier 
in  the  spring,  which,  on^  such  soils,  is  always  a- 
matter  of  consequence*  The  expences  of  this  im- 
provement 
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provement  are  the  same  as  of  marie  or  clay,  being 
sometimes  dug  and  thrown  direftly  into  carts,  and 
at  others  drawn  up  in  buckets  through  shafts. 
These  variations  are  riot  of  such  importance  as  to 
exclude  the  propriety  of  the  improvement;  even  in 
the  most  expensive  countries. 

EMPTY  tONDS. 

This  is  a  proper  seaisoq  for  emptying  ponds,  and 
cleansing  rivers  ;  for,  being  early  in  the  summer, 
you  will  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of  turning 
the  mud  over,'  and  thereby  sweetening  it,  and  lay- 
ing it  into  the  proper  state  for  britrging  oh  to  the 
land.  This  is  a  part  of  husban^dry  too  mudt  neg- 
leded  by  many  farmers;  but  advantage  should 
always  be  taken  of  it  by  a  good  husbandman,  when 
he  is  lucky  enough  to*  succeied  a  great  sloven  ;  for 
then  he  will  probably  find  all  the  ponds,  &c.  full  of 
rich  mud. 

it  is  improbable  that  pond  mud,  especially  if 
there  is  a  stream'  into  the.  water,  should  ever  fail  of 
proving  a  good  manirre,  when  judiciously  used. 
The  method  of  managing  it,  which  has  been  fotmd; 
the  most  beneficial,  is  the  following  : 

As  soon  as  the  mud  is  dry,  and  hard  enough  to 
spit",  turn  it  over,  and,  in  about  three  weefcs-  or  a 
month  after,  mix  it  with  ah  equal  quantity  of 
chalk. or  marie :  either  bring  the  chalk  to  the  mud, 
or  carry  the  mud  to  the  chalk.  If  lime  is  cheap 
and  plenty,  it  will  be  an  excellent  management  fa 
add  about  one-'fourth  the  quantity  of  niud  in  Time. 
Let  the  whole  be  mixed  well  together^  and  remain 
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until   September,  when  it  should  be  turned  over 
again,  and  spread  upon  pasture  or  meadow  land  in 
Odlober.     This  is  husbandry  that  will  pay  well. 
RAPE  OR  COLE-SEED. 

This  plant  may  be  sown  now,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  upon  the  same  preparation  as'  turnips. 
RAPE  OR  COLE  FOR  SHEEP. 

This  crop  is  sown,  when  intended  for  sheep-feed, 
all  through  June  and  July  ;  but  for  seed,  the  first 
week  in  August  will  do  :  upon  fen  and  peat  soils 
and  bogs,  and  black  peaty  low  grounds  it  thrives 
greatly,  and  especially  on  pared  and  burnt  land, 
which  is  the  best  preparation  for  it.  In  many  respeAs 
the  culture  is  the  same  as  for  turnips,  only  double 
the  quantity  of  seed,  as  the  crop  is  not  commonly 
hoed.  Two  quarts  an  acre  :  but  some  sow  three ; 
and  I  have  heard  of  a  gallon  being  used.  - 
RAPE  FOR  SEED. 

The  Flemish  culture  much  deserves  attention. 
They  sow  in  a  seed-bed  for  transplantation. 

Sow  the  seed  thick,  setting  it  out  on  an  oat- 
stubble,  after  one  ploughing.  This  is  so  great 
and  striking  an  improvement  of  our.culture  of  the 
same  plant,  that  it  merits  the  utmost  attention  ^ 
for  saving  a  whole  year  is  an  objedl  of  the  first 
consequence.  The  transplanting  is  not  performed 
till  Oftober,  and  lasts  all  November,  if  no  frost  ; 
and  at  such  a  season  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
plants  not  succeeding :  earlier  would,  however, 
wrely  be  better,  to  enable  them  to  be  stronger 
rooted^  to  withstand  the  frosts,  which  often  d^troy 

them^ 
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them,  but  the  obje<Sl  of  the  Flemings  is  not  to  give 
their  attention  to  this  business  till  every  thin^  that 
concerns  wheat-sowing  is  over.  The  plants  are  larger 
and  t\Vo  feet  long  ;  a  man  makes  the  holes  with /a 
large  dibble,  like  the  potatoe  one  used  on  the 
Essex  side  of  London,  and  men  and  women  fix  the 
plants,  at  18  indies  by  10  inches  ;  some  at  a  foot 
square,  for  which  they  are  paid  9  liv.  per  manco 
of  land.  The  culture  is  so  common  all  the  way 
to  Valenciennes,  that  there  are  pieces  of  two, 
three,  and  four  acres  of  seed-bed  often  met  with. 
The  crop  is  reckoned  very  uncertain :  some- 
times it  pays  nothing;  but  in  a  good  year,  up 
to  300  liv.  the  arpent  (100  perches  of  24  feet), 
or  8l.  1 5s.  the  English  acre.  They  make  the 
crop  in  July  ;  and,  by  manuring  the  land,  get 
good  wheat. 

SOILING, 
Soiling  on  lucerne;  tares,  clover  or  chicory, 
should  go  on  through  the  whole  of  this  month. 
In  -some  soils,  and  situations,  and  seasons,  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  do  any  thing  in  it  in  May,  but 
now  these  plants  will  every  where  admit  it-  The 
mowings  should  be  daily,  and  attention  .  paid  that 
the  food  be  not  left  loaded  in  carts,  or  given  in  the 
racks  or  cribs  in  such  ^quantities  as  to  ferment, 
which  presently  renders  it  unpalatable,  and  conse-^ 
quently  refused  by  horses  and  cattle,  much  waste 
ensuing.  If  the  number  to  be  fed  be  not  so  great  as 
to  demand  a  one-horse  cart  load  for  every  bait, 
it  will  be  proper  to  have  an  ass  carior  this  puPpose,  - 
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as  it  is  very  material  that  all  which  is  brought  home 
should  be  immediately  distributed  to  the  stock.  A 
good  farmer  will  have  been  attentive  to  secure  a? 
ample  a  provision  of  Utter  as  possible ;  if  he  has 
not  reserved  his  wheat-stacks  to  be  threshed  at  this 
season,  which  usually  gives  the  best  price,  at  the 
same  time, that  it  provides  for  littering  at  a  seasoi^ 
the  best  calculated  for  making  dung.  That  sum- 
mer* is  that  season,  there  are  several  reasons  for  ad- 
mitting. 

Those  farmers  who  have  given*  particular  atten* 
tion  to  the  state  of  farm-yard  manure,  as  it  is  made  in 
winter  and  in  summer,  and  to  the  efficacy  of  both^ 
can  scarcely  have  failed  to  remark,  that  the  superi- 
ority of  the  dung  arising  from  any  sort  of  stocky 
commonly  fedy  in  summer,  is  very  great  to  such  as 
is  made  in  winter  from  stock  no  better  fed.  The 
manure  yielded  by  fat  hogs,  and  by  beasts  fed  pn 
pil*cake,  is  of  such  a  quality  that  the  season  does 
not  demand  attention  ;  but  with  all  other  stock  I 
have  great  reason  to  believe,  from  many  observa- 
tions, that  a  farmer  should  make  as  large  a  reserve 
of  ^travv,  stubble,  &c.  for  littering  in  summer,  as 
possible. 

Cattle,  when  ^iled  upon  any  kind  of  green  food, 
as  tares,  clover,  chicory,  lucerne,  or  grass,  make 
so  large  la  quantity  of  urine  as  to  demand  the 
greatest  quantity  of  litter;  the  degree  of  this 
moisture  in  which  their  litter  is  kept,  while  the 
weather  is  hot,  much  assists  a  rapid  fermentation, 
;ind  gftat  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  2md  jiydrogen 
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are  generated.  The  winter's  cold,  with  superfluous 
moisture  by  rain  or  snow,  has  a  contrary  tendency  ; 
the  manure  is,  comparatively  speaking.  Weak  antj 
poor. 

When  I  view  the  common  spe<^cle  of  a  large  yard 
spread  with  a  thin  stratum  of  straw  or  stubble,  and 
a  parcel  of  lean  straw-fed  cows  wandering  about 
it,  I  think  I  see  the  most  ingenious  way  of  anni- 
hilating litter,  without  making  dung,  that  the  wit 
of  man  could  have  invented.  Burning  such  straw 
upon  the  laod  before  sowing  turnips^  would  be  an 
.application  far  superior. 

Cows  thus  managed,  are  amongst  the  most  un- 
profitable stock  that  can  be  kept  on  a  farm.  With 
the  best  food  and  management,  their  dung  is  infe- 
rior, but  thus  kept  on  a  wide  expanse  of  thin  litter 
well  drenched  in  ram  and  snow,  running  to  ponds 
and  ditches^  they  destroy  much,  but  give  little. 

.  When  a  farm  is  rich  enough  to  summer^graze 
oxen,  large  or  small,  oil-cake  feeding  to  finish,  or 
wait  for  markets,  is  often  profitable,  andthelittersure 
to  be  converted  into  excellent  manure ;  but  when 
the  gra^s-Iands  will  not  permit  this  system,  a  farmer 
cannot  possibly  be  too  sparing  of  )itter  in  winter. 
Hogs  form  an  exception,  but  I  know  not  another. 

It  is  a  fa6l,  that  stock  not  in  fattening  condi- 
tion make  good  dung  in  summer,  but  they  do  no( 
in  winter. 

If,  on  experience,  it  should  be  found  by  others  as 
it  has  often  been  by  myself,  that  litter  of  all  kinds  is 
ppnverted  in  summer  to  better  dting  than  common 
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winter  keepmg  can  effe<3:,  the  vast  importance  of 
raising  amply  various  crops  for  soiling,  acquires  a 
fresh  interest  in  the  farmer's  system.  He  will  be 
sedulous  to  cover  his  fallows  with  tares^  clover,  and 
chicory,  and  apply  a  breadth  of  his  very  best  land 
to  lucerne ;  he  will  ever  take  care  to  have  too  much 
rather  than  too  little,  as  an  increase  of  his  hay- 
stacks can  in  few  cases  prove  any  evil ;  and  as 
these  crops  prepare  for  corn  at  the  same  time  that 
they  furnish  support  for  cattle,  horses,  and  swine^ 
when  dpng  is  best  made,  they  tend,  in  every  way,  to 
keep  a  farm  in  heart. 

LONG  AND  SHORT  DUNG. 
,  Many  experiments  have  been  made>  not  only  by 
garden  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Wimbledon,  but 
also  by  Mr.  Paterson,  comparing  long  fresh  dung 
with  such  as  is  well  mixed  and  rotten,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  very  generally  in  favour  of  the  long 
dung, 

DAIRY. 
*^  I  take  it  that  oftentimes  in  very  hot  weather,  the 
milk  in  a  cow's  udder,  much  agitated  by  driving, 
or  running  ^bout,  is  in  a  state  not  very  far  different 
from  that  carried  in  a  chum,  which  frequently 
makes  the  great  difficulty  in  what  is  called  bringing 
the  cheese,  or  fixing  the  curd  in  the  tub  or  pan : 
J  have  often  heard  dairy-women  say,  that  it  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  make  it  come  at  all,  and 
instead  of  one  hour  (the  time  very  commonly  given 
by  dairy-women,  in  bringing  the  cheese)  that  it 
will  frequently  not  come  in  three^  four,  or  five  houcs^ 

and 
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and  then  in  such  an  imperfed  state,  as  to  be  scarce 
capable  of  being  confined  either  in  the  cheese-vat 
or  press,  and  when  released  from  the  press,  will 
heave,  or  pufF  up,  by  splitting  or  jointing,  accord- 
ing as  the  nature  or  state  of  the  curd  happelis  to 
be.  Whenever  people  find  their  cows  in  this  situ- 
ation, which  in  hot  summer  evenings  must  often 
happen,  especially  where  water  is  scarce,  or  in 
grounds  where  there  is  very  little  shade ;  t;hen  it  is, 
that  making  use  of  a  little  cold  spring  Water  before 
earning,  or  rendling,  is  useful,  as  that  will  make 
the  runnet  take  efFedt  and  the  milk  coagulate  much ' 
sooner.  It  often  happens,  in  some  dairies,  that  the 
work  is  quite  at  a  stand  :  the  dairy«woman  not 
knowing  how  to  hasten  the  coagulum,  or  coming 
of  the  cheese,  thinks  of  putting  more  runnet  in 
to  forward  it ;  but  the  nature  of  runnet  being  such 
as  will  dissolve  the  curd  in  part  coagulated,  if 
more  be  put  in,  disturbs  the  whole,  and  prevents 
its  becoming  curd,  at  all,  or  in  a  very  imperfedl 
state,  remaining  in  the  whey,  in  an  undigested 
state  that  will  neither  turn  tp  curd  or  cream,  and  a 
principal  part  of  the  richest  of  the  milk  is  then 
cast  away  with  the  whey.  Cold  water,  with  a  little 
salt  (as  hereafter  recommended)  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  prevent  this  difficulty.  One  great  point, 
or  thing  to  be  observed  in  first  setting  off,  or  rend- 
ling  the  milk,  is  carefully  to  observe  the  state  of  the 
milk  as  to  heat  or  cold :  the  grand  medium,  or  state 
it  should  be  in  when  you  put  the  runnet  into  it,  is 
what  may  be  properly  understood  milk-warm ;  if  you 
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find  it  to  be  warmer  than  that,  it  is  recommended 
to  put  some  fresh  spring  water  into  it,  in  such 
quantity  as  will  reduce  it  to  the  milk-warm  state : 
a  quart,  two,  three,  four  or  more,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  milk  to  be  so  cooled :  many  people  may 
think  water  will  hurt  the  milk  or  impoverish  the 
cheese ;  experience  shews  it  will  not,  but  is  a  means 
of  the  runnet  more  immediately  striking  or  operat- 
ing with  the  milk.  I  would  recommend  the  use  of 
a  thermometer,  to  shew  the  degree  of  heat  milk 
bears.  I  doubt  not  one  may  be  construdled  on  a 
very  easy  plan,  that  will  cost  a  very  little  money, 
and  it  will  be  well  worth  while  to  be  at  a  small 
charge  to  regulate  a  fault,  of  putting  milk  together 
too  hot,  which  is  of  more  ill  consequence  thaa 
people  are  aware  of. — Twamley. 

"  Sometimes,  if  cheese  be  laid  cool  when  first 
made,  or  coming  from  the  press,  is  dried  outwardly 
by  means  of  a  harsh  cool  air,  when  at  the  same 
time  the  inside  of  the  cheese  remains  in  a  moist 
state,  though  the  coat  is  hard  and  dry,  when  that 
cheese  is  exposed  to  heat,  either  by  lying  near  a 
hot  wall,  or  near  tiles  in  hot  weather,  or  by  the 
immediate  heat  of  the  sun,  it  will  be  drawn  up 
round,  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  cause, 
that  a  board  is  made  round,  or  coffered  up,  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun :  rank  cheese  very  often  heaves, 
from  the  cause  before  given,  that  makes  it  rank. 
Cheese  is  very  apt  to  split,  or  divide  in  the  middle, 
by  being  salted  within,  especially  when  people 
spread  salt  across  the  middle  of  the  cheese  when 
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the  vat  is  about  half  filled,  which  curd,  though  in  a 
«mall  degree,  separated  by  salt,  never  closes  or  joins, 
and  is  much  easier  coffered  up  or  drawn  round  than 
other  cheese;  especially  thin  cheese  made  in  "what 
we  call  Gloucester  vats,  being  round  or  rising  in 
the  bottom,  and  the  slider  or  cheese-board  that  is 
iaid  ovCT  it,  made  convex  also,  in  order  to  make 
the  cheese  thinnest  in  the  middle,  that  it  may  dry 
X]uick  for  early  sale.  Then,  if  salted  within, « and 
i)eing  laid  soft  on  the  shelf  to  dry,  as  it  bears  only 
x)n  the  edge  all  around,  it  is  almost  sure  to  split, 
^nd  it  is  often  seen ;  scarce  a  cheese  in  some  dairies 
,of  this  form  but  what  do  split.  Salting  a  little  in 
the  milk  is  greatly  preferable,  for  these  dairies  in 
|)articular, — Tivamleif. 

*^  It  is  a  fadl  well  established,  that  the  season  has 
^reat  influence  on  the  quality  of  cheese  ;  especially 
on  the  defe6l  more  immediately  under  notice.  In 
1783,  a  dry  hot  summer,  scarcely  any  dairy  could 
liiake  good  cheese.  In  some  dairies  more  than 
half  the  make  was  hollow,  and'  even  in  the  best 
dairy  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  numbers 
were  '^  eyey  ;'*  while  in  a  common  season,  and 
more  especially  in  a  cool  summer,  the  same  dairy 
has  scarcely  a  defe<?live  cheese. 

"  In  North  Wiltshire,  an  experienced,  and  very 
intelligent  dairy-woman  observed,  that  when  the 
.**  crazey**  (the  crowfoot)  is  in  full  blow,  she  finds 
her  cheese  particularly  inclined  to  heave;  while  a 
dairy  farmer  of  the  highest  class  in  the  same  dis- 
^ridt,  has  observed  that  when  the  creeping  trefoil,, 
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white  tlover  (trifolium  repens)  has  been  m  full  blow, 
-  and  in  particular  abundance,  he  has  beard  the  loudest 
complaints  of  the  licentious  disposition  of  the  cheese. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  one  species  of  plants 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  disorder.  Almost  every 
cheese  has  its  peculiar  flavor,  and  its  different  de* 
gree  of  acrimony.  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  give  that 
almost  caustic  quality  which  some  cheeses  are  pes- 
sessed  of,  than  the  common  and  bulbous  crowfoots : 
,  not  only  their  flowers,  but  their  leaves,  are  singu* 
larly  acrid.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
circumstances  which  render  it  probable  that  a  re«r 
dundancy  of  the  creeping  trefoil  tends  to  aggravate 
the  disorder.  Dry  seasons,  by  keeping  the  grass 
short,  give  it  an  opportunity  of  spreading.  Ma* 
nure  is  well  known  to  encourage  it ;  sometimes  in 
a  singular  manner. .  Sheep- feeding  pasture  grounds 
produce  a  similar  effed,  partly  owing  perhaps  to 
the  blade  grasses  being  kept  short ;  and  in  part  to 
the  soil,  being  meliorated  by  a  fresh  manure ;  and  it 
has  been  observed  that  a  suit  of  cow -grounds, 
which  have  been  occasionally  fed  hard  with  sheep, 
are  very  difficult  to  make  cheese  from  :  while  a  few 
sheep  among  cows  may,  by  picking  out  the  clover^ 
be  serviceable  to  the  dairy." — Marshall. 
PARE  AND  BURN. 
The  men  employed  in  thi^  business  shQuld  be 
kept  steadily  at  work  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
month;  if  heavy  rains  impede  the  drying  and 
burning,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  paring  may 
probably  go  o^  the  better  for  it,  so  that  whatever 
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the  weather  may  be,  this  operation,  which  is  of 
such  essential  importance  in  many  improvements, 
need  not  stop. 

STATE  OF  WHEAT  CROPS. 
The  young  farmer  will  now  be  naturally  led  to 
watch  the  progress  of  his  wheat  crops  t  no  accu- 
rate judgment  can  be  formed  till  this  month,  which 
will  enable  him  to  make  various  observations  which 
a  man  of  any  curiosity  will  not  omit.  It  is  re- 
marked by  a  late  writer,  that  wheat  which  has 
Carried  a  green  and  flourishing  countenance 
throughout  the  winter,  often  loses  its  verdure  in 
the  spring,  and  assumes  a  yellow  sickly  asped.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  1780,  the  forward  sown 
wheat  was  so  much  afFe<fted  by  the  cold  weather  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May  (it  having  been  one 
of  the  most  backward  springs  I  ever  remember),  as 
to  become  exceedingly  yellow,  and  was  interspersed 
throughout  with  innumerable  patches  of  different 
tints,  which  patches,  wherever  they  appear,  are  al- 
ways accounted  a  certain  and  infallible  prognostic  of 
a  bad  crop  of  wheat ;  it  having  been  remarked 
that  the  fields  where  these  patches  abound,  do  sel- 
dom if  ever  recover:  though  it  is  otherwise  in 
fields  which  have  not  these  patches  in  them,  since 
with  kindly  weather  in  June,  the  com  on  these  lat- 
ter fields  often  surmounts  the  mbcbief  occa- 
sioned to  the  blade  by  the  vernal  cold,  accQrding 
to  the  old  proverb  current  among  the  farmers,  and 
expressed  in  their  homely  lines,  "  I  came  to  my 
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wheat  in  May,  and  went  right  sorrowful  awaj :  f 
came  to  my  wheat  in  June,  and  went  away  whistling 
a  merry  tune.  After  a  dripping  summer,  bread  com 
Ls  generally  dear,  as  there  is  no  weather  so  inimical  to 
the  wheat  on  the  ground  as  wet,  especially  on  the 
deep  rich  lands,  where  the  largest  crops  ate  raised ; 
and  even  on  poor  chalky  soils,  it  is  matter  of  doubt 
with  me,  whether  a  wet  summer  be  not  rather  in- 
jurious than  beneficial  to  the  wheaten  crop,  though 
such  moist  weather  may  haply  increase  the  growth 
of  straw.  But  although  this  reasoning  generally 
holds  good,  yet  I  have  sometimes  known  the  crops 
of  wheat  turn  out  very  prolific  after  a  wet  summer^ 
The  year  1777  was  one  of  the  wettest  that  could 
have  been  remembered,  and  the  spring  had  beea 
uncommonly  wet  and  chilly,  so  that  the  farmers^ 
from  the  great  abundance  of  straw,  and  from  an 
observation  of  the  nnkindly  state  of  the  air  through-^ 
out  the  summer,  expelled  that  their  wheaten  crops 
.would  turn  out  to  bad  account,  and  that  conse- 
quently this  grain  would  fetch  an  advanced  price 
in  the  ensuing  winter,  but  the  event  falsified  their 
predidlion,  and  the  public  were  sen^d  with  bread 
at  a  reasonable  rate  throughout  the  winter^  the 
price  of  wheat  never  exceeding  42s.  or  43s.  per 
quarter.  This  unexpedled  fertility  was  occasioned^ 
as  I  conceive,  by  a  kindly  and  favourable  season  at 
the  blooming  time,  for  in  this  year  the  wheat  was 
very  backward  in  coming  out  of  the  hose,  and  dur^ 
ing  the  time  it  remained  in  blossom,   the  weather 
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was  most  favourablfe  for  that  purpose,  being,  in 
truth,  the  only  part  of  the  summer  unaccompanied 
with  rain  or  wind.  From  these  observations  may 
be  drawn  the  following  corollary :  that  when  the 
wheat  hath  a  good  blooming  time,  though  the  rest 
of  the  summer,  both  antecedent  and  succeeding 
this  period,  may  have  been  unkindly ;  yet  so  much 
depends  on  the  kindly  state  of  the  air  at  the  blos- 
soming season,  that  little  danger  need  be  appre- 
hended to  the  crop  from  the  weather  in  any  other 
part  of  the  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
the  summer  months  may  in  general  have  been  such 
as  to  promise  a  good  crop  of  wheat ;  yet  should  a 
wet  and  unkindly  season  intervene  while  the  com 
is  in  bloom,  the  produce  will  not  be  analogous  to 
the  general  state  of  the  weather  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  months,  but  to  that  particular 
prevalence  of  it  at  the  time  when  the  wheat  was  in 
bloom,  a  time  whereon  seems  to  depend  the  future 
welfau'e  of  this  and  every  other  vegetable. 

A  series  of  easterly  winds  at  the  blooming  sea- 
son is  often  highly  prejudicial  to  the  wheaten  crop : 
in  the  year  1771,  the  weather  having  been  such  as 
above  described^  there  appeared  a  very  capital  de^ 
fe&  in  the  wheat  after  the  blooming  season  was 
past :  on  opening  the  chests  of  the  ear,  were  per- 
ceived several  small  maggots,  resembling  in  size 
and  colour,  the  male  blossoms  of  the  wheat,  and 
for  which  I  at  first  view  mistook  them.  Theset* 
maggots  lay  in  a  cluster  within  the  chest,  and  ad- 
hered closely  to  the  nib  of  the  seed  :    within  some 
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of  the  chests  the  corn  had  attained  nearly  to  half 
its  growth  with  these  maggots  preying  upon  its  sur-r 
face.  On  a  closer  inspediion  into  the  nature  of  this 
malady  the  succeeding  year^  I  could  clearly  discern 
the  maggots  adhering  to  the  female  blossoms^  and 
in  whatever  chests  these  maggots  were  found,  the 
male  blossoms,  which  in  a  kindly  state  of  the  air ' 
are .  suspended  without  the  chests,  and  are  con^ 
ne6led  to  the  female  blossoms  by  very  slender  fila-' 
ments,  and  by  this  economy,  apparently  convey 
the  frudifying  quality  to  the  female  blossoms,  were 
in  close  contadt  with  the  latter  within  the  chests, 
amongst  which  the  maggots  efFedl  their  lodgment, 
and,  as  I  observed  before,  bear,  on  a  superficial 
view,  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  male  blossom,  but 
on  a  closer  inspeflion,  are  found  preying  on  the 
female  blossom,  and  covered  by  the  male :  from 
whence  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  these 
maggots  are  the  produce  of  a  small  fly,  which  set- 
tling on  the  male  blossom  whilst  it  is  performing 
its  ofRce,  may  there  deposit  its  eggs,  which  being 
instantly  conveyed  to  the  nib  of  the  seed,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  progeny  which  are  the  maggots  in 
question.  These  eggs  may  possibly  retard  the  male 
blossoms  from  completing  their  office,  and  prevent 
their  flying  off,  which  they  ought  to,  when  the 
female  blossoms  become  impregnated,  and  this  may 
be  the  reason  why  the  maggots  are  always  found 
adhering  to  the  male  blossoms. 

Of  the  male  blossom  of  wheat  it  is  to  be  re- 
n^ked^  that  if  by  wind  or  other  accident  it  be* 
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comes  disunited  from  the  ear,  a  succession  of  bloom 
stiil  continues  to  supply  its  place,  and  this  a  second 
or  third  time,  which  displays  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  Providence,  in  thus  securing  to  us  this  ne- 
cessary part  of  our  aliment  from  the  variety  of  ac- 
cidents to  which  it  is  liable  in  this  critical  period  of 
its  vegetation  ;  and  for  this  reason  stormy  weather 
at  the  blooming  season  is  not  of  such  very  fatal 
consequence  to  the  growing  crops  of  wheat  as 
many  people  imagine.  But  in  a  wet  or  clouded 
atmosphere,  the  danger  is  much  greater ;  for  by 
this  density  of  the  air,  the  chests  are  so  intimately 
closed  as  to  prevent  the  male  blossoms  from  escap- 
ing out  of  the  hose,  and  hence  ensues  a  corruption 
within  the  ear,  which  occasions,  as  hath  been  re- 
marked, the  evil  mentioned. 

A  mild  and  open  winter  is  by  no  means  kindly 
for  the  growing  crops  of  wheat,  not  only  from  the 
blade  having  by  such  weather  been  encouraged  to 
push  forward  with  too  much  celerity,  and  thus  be- 
coming winter  proud,  as  before  remarked ;  but  for 
another  reason,  namely,  that  the  weeds  will  be  apt 
to  spring  up  in  great  abundance,  and  meeting  with 
no  resistance  in  their  growth,  spread  over  the  sur- 
face and  become  a  formidable  enemy  ;  and  should 
a  dripping  summer  succeed,  the  mischief  accruing 
from  a  weedy  crop  will  be  still  increased  to  a  very 
high  degree. — Bannister. 

FLAX. 
The  flax  crop  will  this  month  want  a  careful 
weeding  by  hand :  it  should  be  done  with  atten- 
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tion^  pot  to  go  on  tQ  it  in  wet  w^ther^  and  to  beat 
it  down  as  little  as  may  be. 

HfiMP. 

Some  writers  have  recommended  wcediqg  hemp 
in  3ux\6  I  but  on  all  soils  proper  for  thi^  plant  it  is 
unnecessary,  the  crop  will  get  the  better  and  destroy 
all  weeds :  if  these  get  ahead  among  it,  it  is  a  sure 
proof  tha^  the  soil  has  been  improperly  chosen. 
PLANT  HOLLY. 

No  plant  makes  so  good  a  hedge  as  holly ;  if  pre* 
sefved  with  any  attention  in  its  infancy,  it  will  in  a 
few  years  be  impenetrable  to  opiafi  or  beasi*  it 
often  fails  from  being  planted  at  an  improper  sea* 
son «  for  there  is  not  the  le^st  certainty  of  any 
auQcess  except  by  planting  about  Midsummer..  The 
plants  should  be  from  six  to  nine  inches  high,  and 
well  roQted ;  they  should  not  be  let  into  the  slop- 
ing face  of  a  bank,  but  on  a  level  tablet  left  for 
that  purpose^  and  well  defended  on  both  sides,  to 
keep  both  sheep  and  hogs  from  it. 
TBAVELUNG. 

1/  oqr  young  farmer  has  wy  relation^  fri^nd^  or 
confidential  bailiff  that  he  can  trust  his  farm  tci? 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortn^ht^  let  him  now  take  hi» 
nag  for  a  summer  tour^  to  view  soiftef^MWsi  in  well 
cuhivated  countries,  and  to  intiK)du€e  h«8Melf  to 
the  cQci;versatio!n  ^  km  injtelK|gent  bretbreo,  fruoi 
whom  he  will  be  sure  to  Ifearn'  somethii^  ttsefui. 
In  this  month  are  the  sheep  shearings  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedfoird  and  of  Mr.  Coke ;  he  cajinot 
do  better  tba»  be.  present  at  ope  of  thejon^  as  he 


will  Ih^remeW  with  abld  diiHiv^tof's  fl-ott  drery  pari 
l)f  the  kirtgdotn^  find  mSy  le?ferH  wH^re  best  to  diredt 
bii^  8t€()Sj  Whatever  may  be  Kis  obje<?! :  arid  thi^,  lei 
The  f^wark:^  J^  fio  incbiisideraible  pfroof  of  the  great 
riatidftal  utility  5f  those  liieetinj^s.  I  have  m^t 
forriiefs  both  ftt  Wobiirh  and  st  Holkhatfl,  vfi^ho 
were  In  tli^  j/^ogfess  df  s^h  jdurtties,  ifrere  pfo- 
perty  irtid  Usefully  hiiidisifive;  arid  tvtthout  Aoiihi 
received  tio  slight  ddvafrttftgef  froftt  the  knotvledgfe 
thud  gained.  I'his  id  a  good  season!  fet  a  journey; 
the  C6rfi  of  ftH  sorts  sheWs  itself  f^  advarifagt; 
the  tufnip  seeteon  li  hi  falf  ojjeritioii ;  Ibcerne  ii 
mowing  for  soiling ;  the  initle  carH  arfe  at  Tfrork  } 
the  Iime*kilns  adtiv^e;  kiid  triost  of  the  works  of  a 
ferrrr  either  irt  operatiofif  oi*  efffed* 

The  linffe-^kikisf  ottght  f^  Be  ^iii  full  worK  in  flris 
itiomh,  awi  th€¥e  ii  no  httt^i  tiriW  foi'  carting  and 
spretftfing  it.  At  fhi^  p^friod'  the  proper  land  to 
spread  it  oti  is  t^e  tutnr^  fallows,  which  new  being 
in  M\  tilth,  if  th'6  surftide  be  wrfl  harr6wed  after 
Wfceivirfg  the  mariui'e;  fh6  tmiott  of  it'  With  the  soft 
Will  b^-  ifttiWVtte ;  it  shotrfd  bcf  left  some  tiriift  before 
plo^hvrt>g'  fot  flicttriri^  arid  re^iriibJbrng  the  caf- 
bonic  acid  driven  from  if  ^f  fKe  i&.  of  KftrWrig. 
Modern  chemists  are  ifludh  inclined  to  attribute 
gf€ttt  effedts'  w  this  ticid  inr  tAre  b\!i!di>HgS$'  of  v^g^ta- 
tiow;!  the  pbint  >  hf  rio  tA^stM  ftifly*  *!ueiUate4, 
and  does  not  very  well  *«ib^d  ^h  tfh*  *6r^  sm&fl 
benefit  derived  from  lirfW  ifrhen  laid  on  certain  poor 
sbfb ;  bu«  m  fiheve  M0  ttiatty  cM^riif  on*  vfftilch  the 
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good  eflre<9s  of  lime  are  unquestionable,  and  our 
farmer  may  be  supposed  to  have  satisfied  himself 
by  previous  experiments,  he  will  bestow  the  ex- 
pence  only  where  he  is  sure  of  a  re-imbursement. 
Where  fallowing  for  wheat  is  the  system  pursued, 
lime  is  also  spread  on  these  fallows  throughout  all 
the  summer  months.  A  bushel  to  a  rod  is  a  very 
j^ood  dressing :  and  even  half  the  quantity  well 
applied  has  a  considerable  efFedl.  On  waste  lands, 
mch  as  fresh  drained  bogs  and  mountainous 
moors,  the  greater  the  quantity,  even  to  500  or 
600  bushels  per  acre,  the  greater  is  the  eflfeiSl,  and 
probably  the  profit  also. 

SPRING  TARES. 

It  is  exceedingly  good  husbandry  to  sow  spring 
tares  in  this  month,  and  a  quart  of  cole-seed  over 
the  same  land  in  order  to  have  a  very  wholesome 
and  nourishing  food  for  weaned  lambs  in  autumn. 
This  is  a  pra^ice  on  the  South  Downs  in  Sussex, 
from  which  great  benefit  is  derived.  The  breadth 
of  land  to  be  thus  applied,  will  depend  on  the  other 
articles  provided  for  the  same  application.  The 
land  first  soiled  or  fed  of  winter  tares,  may  be 
ploughed  for  this  purpose,  and  thus  two  beneficial 
crops  gained  in  one  year. 

BEES. 

This  is  the  principal  season  for  swarming ;  a  care« 
ful  attention  should  therefore  be  paid  to  the  hives^ 
that  the  swarms  be  not  lost. 

HOGS. 

The  principal  stock  of  swine  may  now  be  feed^ 

ing 
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ing  in  clover  or  chicory :  but  if  due  attention  be 
paid  to  the  great  object  of  raising  manure,  our 
young  farmer  will  supply  them  very  amply  in  their 
yards  with  these  plants,  or  with  lucerne  or  tares ; 
but  plenty  of  litter  should  be  given ;  they  will  pay 
well  for  whatever  attention  is  bestowed  of  this  sort. 
The  most  profitable  litters  of  the  whole  year  are 
those  of  the  sows  which  pig  in  June  ;  every  one 
should  be  carefully  reared. 

HOE  BEANS. 
/  The  bean  crops  must  be  well  attended  to  through-^ 
out  this  month,  and  the  horse  and  hand-hoes  kept 
at  work.  Let  the  young  farmer  remember,  that 
this  crop  is  his  fallow  for  wheat,  and  must  on  no 
account  be  neglected.  He  has,  of  course,  Berk- 
shire shims  of  various  breadths  in  the  cutting 
plates,  adapted  to  the  spaces  he  has  allowed  as  in- 
tervals, and  also  to  the  height  of  the  beans,  that 
he  may  use  them  at  any  time  without  damage  to 
the  plants.  For  these  operations  he  has  nothing 
to  fear  but  a  very  wet  season,  which  much  impedes 
all  these  necessary  works  ;  he  ought  therefore  to 
make  so  adive  a  use  of  every  dry  time,  that  he 
may  not  be  forced  to  lose  much  labour  in  doing 
work  twice  which  is  better  executed  at  once  when 
the  weather  is  favourable. 

WARPING. 
This  singular  operation  begins  in  June* 
The  husbandry  which  I  am  about  to  describe 
under  this  title,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  im- 
provements I  have  any  where  met  with,  and  far 

€  c  3  exceed- 


prgdlised  qply  ir^  t^inpoln  ^qd  Yo^^l^shire. 

The  water  pf  the  tides  that  come  up  the  Trent, 
puz^.  Dun,  and  other  rivers  wVjich  empty  th^in- 
s^lve^  jpto  the  gr^t  estuary   of  the  Hi^mber-,    \^. 
ipuddy  to  an  excess  ;  insomuch  that  in  Q^n^fnar,  if 
SI  cylindrical  gli^ss^   }2  or  15  inches  long,  b^  filled 
with  \tj^  it  will  pr^spptly  deposit  an  inch,  and  SQra^i 
times  more,  pf  what  is  called  waBp.     Wher^  1% 
comes   from   is  a   dis^p^i^e :    ^he   Humber,   at   its 
l^outl)^  is  Glp^r  Wicker ;  s^nd  no.£k¥>ds  in  thf  90un- 
tr^  W^hed  by  the  warp  rivers  briqg  it,  but^  on 
t^^  cQi^traryi  ^o  ipuch  mischief  hy  spoili^ig  \h^ 
^aiTpu      In  thje   very   driest  Reasons  ^nd  l^ng^st 
dro^ughtSji  it  i^  bpst  aiid  most  plentifuj..     TV*^  im- 
^overajpnt  is  perfeAly  sinople,  and  consists  in  no- 
thing mpre  than  letting  in  the  tide  ^t  l>igh-waten 
to  Aepofiit  the  waifp,  and  permitting  it  to  run  off 
^gain  ^  the  tide  falls :  ^his  is  the  ai^n  and  ^ff^<^. 
£u|  to  render  it  efficacious,   the  water  must  be  ait 
Qommeindj^  t^p  keep  it  out  and  le;  it  in  ^t  plc^$ure ; 
^,  that  there  ipust  not  only  be  a  out  or  ci^nal  m^di^ 
tfi  joic^  the  river,  but  a  sjuii^e.  at  the  qoouth  to  open 
or  sh^tj  as  wanted  ;.  §nd  that  th$  wat(?r  ip^y  be  of 
4.  F^P?r  49pth  on  the  lapd  tp  bp  warpfid^  s^  a^sa 
prevented  flowing  over  contiguous  l^c^s,  whether 
cultivated  or  not,  banks  ar^  rajsed  around  the  fields 
to  be  warped,^  frqm  tbr^e  or  four  to  six  op  §even 
fe^t  high,  according  to,  (jircumst;ances,     Thijp„  if 
th^  tra6l  b^  large,  th^  canal  which  take^  t^he  wat^r^^ 
i^d  Wl^ich,.  ?s  ii;i  ir;:ig|i)iiopj|  nugh|i  Ije  <;?ill^  tho 
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grand  carrier^  may  be  made  several  miles  long  ;  it 
has  been  tried  as  far  as  fonr,  so  as  to  warp  the 
lands  on  each  side  the  whole  way,  and  lateral  cuts 
made  in  any  direflion  for  the  same  purpose ;  ob- 
serving, however,  that  the  efFe6l  lessens  as  you  re~ 
cede  from  the  river;  that  is,  it  demands  longer 
time  to  deposit  warp  enpugh. 

But  the  effe6^  is  very  difFerertt  from  that  of  irri- 
gation ;   for  it  is  not   the  water  that  vir6rks  the 
effeft,  but  the  mud,  so  that  hi  floods  the  business 
ceases,  as  also  in  winter;  and  it  is  hot  to  man  are 
the  soil,  but  td  create  it.    What  the  land  is,  in- 
tended to  be  warped,  is  not  of  the  smallest  con- 
sequence :  a  bog,  clay,  sand,  peat,  of  a  barn  JBoor ; 
all  one ;  as  the  warp  raises  it  in  one  summer  from 
six  to  sixteen  inches  thick  ;  and  in  hollows'  or  low 
places,  two,  three,  or  four  feet,  so  as  to  leave  the 
whole  piece  level.    Thus  a  soil  of  any  depth  you 
please  is  formed,  which  consists  of  mud  of  a  vast 
fertility,  though  containing  not  ttzwcA besides' sand; 
but  a  sand  unique.     Mr.  Dalton,  of  K!naith,  on 
Trent,  sent  gome  to  an  eminent  chemist,  whose 
report  was,  that  it  contains  mucilage,  and  a  vtr^^ 
minute  portion  of  saline  matter ;   a  considerable 
one  of  calcareous  earth  :  the  fesidue  is  mica  and 
sand ;  the  latter  hi  far  the  largest  quantity  :  both 
in  very  find  particles.  ^  Here  Js  no  mention  of  any 
thing  argillaceous ;  but  from  examining  in  the  fields 
imrch  warp,  I  am  clear  there  must  be  clay  in  some, 
from  its  cafcing  in  sm^ll  clods,  and  froitt  its  cleansing 
cloth  of  grease,  ahnost  Rke  fuller's  earth.    A  con^ 
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siderable  warp  fanner  told  me,  that  the  stiffier  warp 
was  the  best ;  but  in  general  it  has  the  appearance 
of  sand,  and  all  glitters  with  the  micaceous  parti- 
cles. So  much,  in  general,  as  to  the  efFeft ;  the 
culture,  crops,  &c.  are  circumstances  that  will  best 
appear,  with  others,  in  the  following  notes,  taken 
on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Webster,  at  Bankside,  has  made  so  great  an 
improvement  by  warping,  that  it  merits  particular 
attention.  His  farm,  of  212  acres,  is  all  warped ;  and 
to  shew  the  immense  importance  of  the  improvement, 
it  would  be  necessary  only  to  mention,  that  he  gave 
111.  an  acre  for  the  land,  and  would  not  now  take 
70I.  an  acre ;  he  thinks  it  worth  80I.  and  some 
even  lOOl. :  not  that  it  would  sell  so  high  at  pre- 
sent ;  yet  his  whole  ex  pence  of  sluices,  cuts,  banks, 
&c.  did  not  exceed  25001.  or  12l.  per  acre;  from 
which,  however,  to  continue  the  account,  15001. 
may  be  dedudled,  as  a  neighbour  below  him  offers 
5I.  an  acre  for  the  use  of  his  sluice  and  main  cut, 
to  warp  300  acres,  which  will  reduce  Mr.  Webster's 
expence  to  lOOOl.  or  about  5l.  an  acre.  Take  it, 
however,  at  the  highest,  121.  and  add  111.  the  pur- 
chase, together  23l.  an  acre;  if  he  can  sell  at  70I. 
it  is  59I.  per  acre  profit.  This  is  prodigious,  and 
sufficient  to  prove  that  warping  exceeds  all  other 
improvements.  He  began  only  four  years  ago. 
He  has  warped  to  various  depths,  18  inches,  2  feet, 
2§  feet,  &c. ,  He  has  some  that,  before  warping, 
was  moor-land,  worth  only  Is.  6d.  per  acre,  now 
as  good  as  the  best.     Some  of  it  would  let  at  5). 

for 
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for  flai  or  potatoes ;  and  the  whole  at  50s.  He  has 
20  acres  that  he  warped  three  feet  deep,  Setweeit 
the  beginning  of  June  and  the  end  of  September,  and 
18  acres,  part  of  which  is  three  feet  and  a  half  deep. 
He  has  apphed  it  on  stubbles  in  autumn  by  way  of 
manuring ;  for  it  should  be  noted  as  a  vast  advantage 
in  this  species  of  improvement,  that  it  is  renewable 
at  any  time ;  were  it  possible  to  wear  out  by  crop- 
ping or  ill-management^  a  few  tides  will  at  any 
time  restore  it.  As  to  the  crops  be  has  bad,  they 
have  been  very  great  indeed  ;  of  potatoes  from  80 
to  130  tubs  of  36  gallons,  selling  the  round  sorts 
at  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  a  tub ;  and  kidneys  at  5s.  to  8s. 
Twenty  acres  warped  in  1794,  could  not  be  ploughed 
for  oats  in  1795,  he  therefore  sowed  the  oats  on 
the  fresh  warp,  and  scuffled  in  the  seed  by  men 
drawing  a  scuffler ;  eight  to  draw,  and  one  to  hold; 
the  whole  crop  was  very  great :  but  on  three  acres 
of  it  measured  separately,  they  amounted  to  14 
quarters  one  sack  per  acre.  I  litUe  thought  of 
finding  exadlly  the  husbandry  of  the  Nile  in  Eng- 
land. I  Jiad  before  heard  of  clover  seed  being 
sown  in  this  manner  on  fresh  warp,  and  succeeding 
greatly. 

He  warped  12  acres  of  wheat  stubble,  and  sowed 
oats  in  April,  which  produced  12  quarters  an  acre. 
Then  wheat,  36  bushels  an  acre.  His  wheat  is 
never  less  than  30. 

Six  acres  of  beans  produced  30  loads  per  acre, 
or  go  bushels :   one  acre,   measured  to  decide  a 

wager. 
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wager^  yielded  ^9  bushels.  Has  had  144  pods  from 
one  bean  on  four  stalks  ;  and  tartarian  oats  seven 
feet  high.  One  piece  warped  in  1793,  produced 
oats  in  1794,  six  quarters  an  acre:  white  clover 
and  hay  seeds  were  sown  with  them,  mowrt  twice 
the  first  year :  the  first  Cutting  yielded  tliree  tons  of 
hay  an  acre ;  the  second  one  ton  ;  and  after  that 
an  immense  eddish.  Warp,  Mr.  Webster  observes, 
brings  weeds  never  seen  here  before,  particularly 
mustard,  cresses,  and  wild  celery,  with  plenty  of 
docks  and  thistles. 

Flax,  40  to  50  stone  per  acre. 

A  sluice  for  warping,  5  feet  high,  and  7  wide, 
will  do  for  50  acres  per  annum ;  and  if  the  land  Ke 
near  the  river,  for  70.     Costs  from  4O0J.  to  500?. 

Mr.  Nicolson  at  RawcHflT,  takes  the  levels  first ; 
builds  a  sluice ;  if  a  quarter  of  a  mite  or  half  a 
mile,  60  acres  may  be  done  the  first  year ;  the 
drier  the  season,  the  better.  The  clough,  or  sluice, 
400I.  eight  feet  wide,  and  five  or  six  feet  high  : 
a  drain  14  feet  at  bottom,  and  as  nnich  more  at 
top,  30s.  to  40s.  an  acre,  of  2S  yards  :  banks  four 
to  eight  feet  high,  and  expenee  7s.  to  2Gs.  an  acre 
of  28  yards.  Begin  at  Lady-day  till  Martinmas  ; 
but  afl  depends  on  season ;  the  depth  w3l  depend 
on  cfrcwnstarrces.  If  a  landlord  warp,  it  should 
be  deep  at  once ;  if  a  tenant,  shatlow  and  repeat  it, 
as  good  corn  will  grow  at  six  inches  as  six  feet ;  at 
three  incbe^  g^at  crops ;  the  stififer  the  warp  the 
better.    Some  seasons,   sow  corn  th«  year  after. 

Warp 


Wai^p  is  boid^  and  if  deep  takes  time  :  a  dry  year 
best :  great  seeds*  Crops  ought  to  be,  beans  20 
loads ;  oats  10  quarters ;  wheat  10  or  12  loads ;  ne- 
ver barley.  After  six  years  potatoes,  and  good 
flax :  he  makes  it  vorth  40l.  to  50l.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Wilson's  idea  of  warping  is  very  just:  to 
exhaust  the  low  lands  in  favour  of  the  hills ;  then 
to  warp  six  inches  deep,  to  exhaust  that  to  make 
the  hills ;  then  to  warp  again  ;  and  by  thus  doing 
to  keep  the  w^rp  land  in  the  highest  order,  and  at 
th^  sam^  tinse  work  a  great  improvement  to  all  the 
higher  grouiM^s, 

JVb^j  by  a  Comtnimaaer  employed  in  fVarping.'^-^ 
^^  Warp  leavea  one  eighth  of  an  inch  every  tide, 
on  an  average ;  and  these  layers,  do  not  mix  in  an 
uniform  mass,  bat  remain  in  leaves  distin6l. 

^^  If  only  one  sluice,  then  only  every  otlier  tide 
can  be  used,  as  th^  water  most  run  perfe(^ly  off, 
that  the  auiface  may  incrust,  and  if  the  canal  be 
not  empty  the  tide  has  not  the  eff^^^.  At  Alihorpe 
]\fc.  Bpwer  has  warped  to  the  depth  of  18  inches 
ia  9  summer. 

*^  Tea  quarters  aijf  acre  of  oats,  on  raking  in  the 
seed  on  warp,  the  more  sak  in  it  the  better ;  but 
one  fallow  in  that  case  necessary,  to  lessen  the  ef* 
fe<a,  or  it  hurts  vegetation." 

A  very  great  obje^  in  this  husbandry  of  warping^ 
!a  the  application  of  it  in  other  distritSis.  They 
have  much  warp  on  all  the  coast  from  Wisbeach  to 
j^aton^  &c.  and  though  a  long  succession  of  ages 
ha^  formed  a  large  trad  of  warp,  country,  called 

there 
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there  sih,  yet  na  attempts  that  I  have  heard  of 
have  been  made  to  warp  artificially  there. 

Should  any  proprietor  into  whose  hands  this  Ca- 
lendar may  fall,  or  even  any  farmer,  living  near  a 
muddy  river,  consider  well  the  position  of  his 
ground,  and  try  the  amount  of  the  subsidence  of 
the  water  in  a  cylindrical  glass  jar,  for  a  treasure 
may  be  near  him  without  his  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  matter. 

PLOUGH  IN  GREEN  CROPS. 

This  is  a  sort  of  manuring  whidi  has  many  ad- 
vocates and  some  enemies,  resulting  probably  from 
their  having  drawn  con<!:lusions  from  trials  on  dif-- 
ferent  soils  and  under  different  circiin^stances.  The 
probability  of  success  is  greater  when  the  vegetable 
is  ploughed  in  at  Midsummer  than  at  Michaelmas^ 
as  the  warmth  of  season  must  considerably  aid  the 
fermentation.  Whatever  the  plant  may  be,  whe- 
ther r^^e,  tares,  or  very  early  sown  buck-wheat^ 
it  should  be  ploughed  down  with  a  skim-coulter 
plough,  which  is  the  only  means  of  turning  it.  so 
completely  in  as  to  be  quite  concealed  from  the  eye; 
and  this  operation  should  take  place  at  least  three 
weeks  before  sowing  turnips ;  when  that  seed 
should  be  very  lightly  harrowed  in. 

MOUNTAIN  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  improver  of  moors  and  mountains  should 
take  care  to  employ  hands  enough  in  summer  for 
executing  all  the  works  belonging  to  that  season  : 
in  such  situations  the  winter  is  usually  very  long 
and  very  severe;  few  works  can  then  go  on  except 

quarrying 
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quarrying  for  walls  and  lime,  ^nd  digging  drains, 
and  in  some  cases  only  the  former ;  a  good  use 
ehould  therefore  be  made  of  all  the  summer  months 
for  paring  and  burning,  building,  walling,  &c.  &c. 
HIRE  HARVEST  MEN. 

At  Whitsuntide  it  is  usual  for  farmers  to  make  an 
agreement  for  their  harvest :  see  the  Calendar  for 
August.  But  the  young  cultivator  should  now  hav« 
it  in  his  mind. 

BURN  DRY  WEEDS  FOR  MANURE. 

Our  young  farmer  may  perhaps  want  to  be  re- 
minded, that  spreading  any  sort  of  dry  vegetable 
substance  on  the  land,  and  setting  fire  to  it  pre- 
viously to  harrowing  in,  or  drilling  turnip«-seed,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  manures  that  can  be 
used.  JThere  arc  situations  where  fern  from  wastes, 
*  warrens,  &c.  may  becolleded  in  almost  any  quan- 
tity :  if  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  preserve  more 
than  he  wants  for  littering,  he  should  save  it  care- 
fully for  this  use.  In  the  fens  of  Cambridge  and 
Lincoln,  it  has  been  long  a  custom  to  burn  oat 
and  other  stubbles,  (of  reaped  crops),  and  the 
efFe6l  resulting  from  it  was  probably  the  origin  of 
a  pradice  which  I  first  heard  of  in  the  latter 
county ;  that  of  burning  straw  for  this  purpose. 

The  ibost  singular  pra6lice  which  I  ever  met 
with  in  manuring,  subsists  on  the  Wolds :  it  is 
that  of  spreading  dry  straw  pn  th^  land,  and  burn- 
ing it.  At  Lord  Yarborough's  I  first  heard  of  this 
custom.     His  Ix)rdsbip*s  tenant^  Mr.  Richardson^ 

a  very 
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a  rery  good  and  intelligent  hrtn^r,  gufe  m^  th^ 
accobnt,  having  }on^  pra^lieed  it  with  success. 
The  quantity  is  abdut  five  torn  an  acre.  At  Otettt 
Lumber  he  straw-burnt  a  piece  in  the  middle  of  a 
field  preparin^r  ibr  tumif/s,  and  on  each  side  of  it 
manured  \tith  ten  loadft  an  acre  of  yard^duDg,  and 
the  burnt  part  was  vi&rbly  superior  in  the  crop-  Ifl 
•notT>er  piece  the  same  connparative  friid  waa  made 
in  1796,  for  turnips,  wliich  crop  was  much  tb^ 
best  on  the  Inimt  part;  and  in  1797,  the  barley 
ecjually  ^perior*  .  On  another  farm  be  bad  at 
Wold  Newton  he  did  it  for  turnips,  then  bariejTy 
wad  laid  with  sainfoin  ;  and  the  btirnt  straw  waa 
better  in  all  those  crops  than  yard-*dut]g.  Born<> 
]<lg  gorse  m  this  manner  retarnd  g^^^^t  drops,  but 
the  expence  is  too  high.  He  is  clearly  of  opiition, 
that  it  is  the  warmth  from  the  fire  thait  has  the 
e|Fe£l^  and  not  ttie  ashes ;  for  the  quantity  is  no* 
thtng,  and  would  blow  away  at  one  blast,  it  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  they  do  not  vaUie  straw 
used  in  feeding  cattle,  at  ihore  than  4s.  or  5s.  p^ 
ton. 

Mr.  Mollis,,  of  Lumber,  is  of  the  sartie  opinionv 
and  thinks  four  ton  eiiough :  he  never  kiievr  that 
quantity  fail  for  turnip?. 

This  sti^aw-buming  husbarvdry  1  fownd"  agafti  at 
Belesby.  Mr.  Lloyd,  ^iio,  as  I  shouldi  observ€Jy  is 
an  eiccelknt  farmer,  thinks  that  it  takes  sfH-  tMS 
per  acre,  wtiich  will  last  longer  in  its  t([e63ty  and 
beat-  the  dong  which  that'  strait  wc^kl  make  i  tud 

in 
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in  general  lasts  longer  than  common  dongingj 
Keeping  much  cattk,  he  cannot  practise  it^  but 
highly  approves  it* 

In  discourse  at  Horucastle  Ordinary,  on  burning 
skraw,  the  practice  was  much  reprobated ;  yet  an 
instance  was  produced  that  seeixted  to  make  in 
favour  of  it.  Mr.  Elmhurst,  of  Hazlcthorpe^  burnt 
twelve  acres  of  cde-^eed  straw  on  eight  acres  of 
the  twelve,  and  the  effed  was  very  great,  and  seen 
even  for  twenty  years  :  he  sowed  wheat  on  it,  four 
busheU  an  acre^  and  liad  five  quarters :  the  four 
.acres  upon  which  nothing  was  burnt  much  the 
better  land,  yet  the  crop»  on  the  burnt  part  were 
by  that  made  equal  to  the  rest.^  Bat  in  another 
similar  experiment  for  turnips,  Mr.  RandifF  ob- 
served the  result,  and  the  effed,  though  good, 
lasted  only  for  one  crop.  Mr.  Kirkharn,  who  was 
in  company^  gave  it  as  his.  opinion,  tluit  as  cattle 
would  not  eat  stubble,  it  might  be  beneficial  to 
GaUe<5L  and  stack  that,  and  before  turnip  sowing 
burn  it. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Allington,  of  Swinop,  has  cut 
and  carried  gorse,  and  spread  it  on  other  land,  and 
burnt  it  in  May  for  a  manuring  for  turnips;  but 
has^done  it  twice,  and  it  answered  very  well;  )^t 
of  course  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  is  done  only 
when  it  cannot  be  sold  for  faggots,  which  sell  at 
8$.  per  hundred  ;  so  that  the  expence  would  be  4l. 
an  acre,  as  1000  are  produced  per  acre,  and  he 
burnt  the  produce  of  one  acre  upon  another  :  the 
e&6l  was^  great  in  the  turnips;  the  barley  was 

better 
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better  for  it ;  but  he  has  not  attended  to  it  m  the 
seeds,  because  hard  stocked  with  sheep.  He  has 
burnt  on  the  land  for  turnips,  the  long  straw  dung 
from  the  surface  of  the  farm-yard,  and  he  had 
better  turnips  there  than  where  the  dung  was  laid. 
This  has  been  the  case  in  two  experiments  he  has 
made. 

A  general  pradlice  through  the  mountains  of  Gas- 
cony,  and  almost  toBayonne,  is  that  of  manuring  for 
raves,  a  sort  of  turnip,.with  the  ashes  of  burnt  straw. 
I  observed  several  fields  quite  black  ;  and  demand- 
ing what  it  was,  my  guide  told  me  of  this  com- 
mon pradice  here :  afterwards  I  saw  them  strewing 
straw  thickly  over  land,  part  of  which  had  been 
already  burnt  on.  They  do  this  on  a  wheat-stubble ; 
but  not  thinking  that  stubble  enough  is  left,  they 
•add  much  wheat-straw,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  burn 
the  weeds  as  well  as  tHe  straw,  and  clean  as  well  as 
manure  the  land.  With  such  quantities  of  fern 
on  all  their  extensive  wastes,  I  asked  why  they  did 
not  burn  that,  and  keep  their  straw  ?  The  reply 
was,  that  fern  makes  much  better  dung  than  straw, 
so  they  burn  the  straw  in  preference.  As  soon  as 
the  operation  is  over,  they  plough  the  land,  and 
harrow  in  rave-seed.  One  large  field,  thus  treated,  , 
I  saw  ploughing  for  that  crop.  They  both  hoe 
and  hand-weed  the  raves,  and  have  them  some- 
times very  large  ;  many  as  big  as  a  man*s  head. 
Use  them  for  oxen. 

SAINFOIN. 

When   the  plants  of  sainfoin  are  thin  on  the 

ground^ 
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ground,  it  is  a  very  judicious  pra6lice  to  snfFer  the 
crop  to  remain  the  first  year  for  seed,  which  will 
thicken  the  swath  in  the  succeeding  crops.  The 
seed  will  probably  be  worth  5l.  per  acre;  the 
straw  is  good  horse-fodder;  the  plants  are  not  at 
all  damaged  at  present,  and  their  number  greatly 
increased  for  the  future,    x 
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FARM-YARD. 
ALL,  6r  much  of  the  compost  in  the  yard 
being  carted  on  to  the  land,  you  may  now,  if  you 
have  leisure,  begin  to  cart  in  the  layer  of  turf, 
ditch^earth,  chalk,  marie,  clay  or  peat,  upon  which 
you  are  to  fodder.  There  is  no  necessity  of  per- 
forming thi^  work  in  July ;  but,  as  it  may  probably 
prove  a  leisure  time  for  the  teams,  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  business  that  should  be  in  hand,  as  a  preven- 
tion of  their  standing  still.  It  should  be  executing 
from  this  time  till  the  end  of  September.  As  the 
importance  of  it  is  very  great,  being  the  source  of 
the  most  material  improvements  on  a  farm,  it 
should  be  resolved  on  early. 

The  management  of  the  farm -yard  must,  how- 
ever, depend  on  the  system  pursued  relative  to 
using  dung  in  a  long  or  in  a  rotten  state.  If  in 
the  latter,  the  layer  of  earth  that  was  spread  at 
bottom  for  absorbing  urine  and  the  draining  of 
the  dung  has  been  mixed  by  turning  over,  and  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  carted  on  for  turnips. 
But  if  the  dung  is  taken  fresh  from  the  yard,  the 
earth  in  that  case  is  to  be  examined,  as  it  should 
remain  till  well  impregnated,  and  this  may  not 
have  been  efFe6led  at  present,  in  which  case  it  will 
be  left  for  a  longer  duration  and  successive  soiling 
•^  -  -  on. 
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on.  Wheitever  it  has  absorbed  its  due  portion, 
so  that  white  soils^  as  chalk  and  clay  marles,  are 
become  blackish,  then  is  the  time  for  removing 
them  with  the  dung,  and  they  will  be  equally  bene- 
ficial. 

TURNIPS. 
Now  is  the  time  for  hand-hoeing  turnips ;  a 
work  perfedlly  understood  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  but  so  much  negledled  in  some,  that  it 
will  be  proper  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the  method  of 
performing  it. 

Supposing  turnip-hoers  to  be  scarce,  or  to  de- 
mand extravagant  prices,  or  none  to  be  had,  order 
some  hoes  to  be  made  by  your  blacksmith :  the 
iron  part  nine  inches  long,  and  three  or  four  broad^ 
neatly  done  and  sharp :  put  handles  five  feet  long 
in   them.     So   provided,  take  your  men  into  the 
field,  and  yourself  with  a  hoe  should  accompany 
them  :  make  them  hoe  the  crop  boldly,  and  not  be 
afraid  of  cutting  too  many  up.     Diredi:  them  to 
strike  their  hoe  round  every  plant  they  leave,  and 
fix  upon  the  most  vigorous  and  healthy  growing 
ones.     By  this  means  they  will  leave  the   plants 
twelve  inches  asunder ;  for,   their  hoes  spreading 
at  every  cut  nine  inches,  they  cannot  spoil  your 
crop  by  not  cutting  freely.     This  work  must  be 
done  by  the  day,  and  you  must  attend  the  men  well, 
to  see  that  they  cut  the  land  pretty  deep,  so  as  to 
kill  all  the  weeds,  and  also  such  turnips  as  they 
.strike  at.     In  about  a  fortnight  after,  send  them  in 
again   to  redlify  former  omissions,  in  which  time 

Dd2  they 
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they  must  break  all  the  land  again  with  tlieir  hoes^ 
cut  up  the  remainingweeds,  and  wherever  the  tur- 
nips were  left  double,  thin  them.  The  men  will  be 
aukward  at  this  work  the  first  year ;  but,  by  de- 
grees, they  will  be  able  to  do  it  well,  and  by  mixing 
new  ones  among  them  every  year,  the  art  will  not 
be  lost. 

In  countries  where  turnip-hoeing  is  commonly 
pradised,  the  work  is  generally  done  by  the  piece : 
four  shillings  an  acre  for  the  first  hoeing,  and  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,  or  two  shillings,  for  the 
second,  were  common  prices  :  but  now  it  is  in 
some  districts  five  shillings  or  sjx  shillings  for  the 
first  hoeing,  and  four  shillings  for  the  second. 
When  done  by  the  piece,  the  farmer's  principal 
attention  should  be  to  see  that  the  work  is  well 
done ;  for,  in  all  these  operations,  the  qjen  are  ex- 
tremely apt  to  run  over  their  work  in  a  slovenly 
manner,  aiming  only  at  making  good  earnings :  the 
farmer  should  see  that  they  cut  up  all  the  weeds, 
and  leave  the  turnips  every  where  single.  The 
crop  must  have  two  hoeings,  which  should  leave 
it  perfsdly  clean,  and  the  plants  at  regular  dis- 
tances. 

If  the  turnip-hoers  are  not  to  be  procured  in 
number  sufi[icient  to  execute  the  work  soon  enough, 
the  plants  should  be  well  harrowed,  which  will 
thin  and  keep  them  from  running  thickly  together 
in  bunches.  It  is  common  for  the  men  to  bargain 
with  the  farmer  to  Iiave  a  harrowing  given  before, 
they  hoe. 

PRILLEB 
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DRILLED  TURNIPS. 

But  wherever  hand-hoeing  turnips  is  not  well 
understood,  and  men  for  it  easy  to  be  had,  the 
Northumberland  system  should  by  all  means  be 
pradlised.  The  rows  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  as 
described  last  month,  are  hoed  by  women  in  great 
perfedion  ;  they  should  be  set  out  in  good  land  a 
foot  asunder ;  and  on  weaker  soils  at  nine  inches. 
I  have  known  women  send  in  their  children  before 
them  to  thin  the  plants  with  their  fingers,  leaving 
them  at  the  distance  required,  and  follow  them- 
selves with  six-inch  hoes  for  cutting  the  ground, 
and  making  very  good  work.  This  is  3  great  im- 
provement, much  deserving  the  attention  of  all 
fanners  who  live. in  counties  where  the  labourers 
are  ignorant  in  common  turnip..ho^ing,  or  where 
they  are  scarce,  or  apt  to  impose  in  this  prices  de- 
manded. The  crops  are  as  good,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  much  better  than  broad-cast 
ones. 

SOOT  TURNIPS. 

In  1^03,  my  son  had  a  crop  of  turnips  drilled  in 
the  Northumberland  manner,  which,  as  soon  as  the 
ypung  plants  were  seen  in  the  rows,  he  sooted  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  throwing  the 
soot  by  hand  out  of  a  seed-lip,  in  a  stream  as  near 
as  might  be  along  the  row  of  plants.  They  escaped 
the  fly,  and  were  the  only  turnips  in  the  neighbour- 
hood that  did  so.  It  was  a  thought  of  his  own,  for 
he   never  read    the  following  passage  in  Ellis : 

Dd3  **  Turnips 
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^'  Turnips  sooted  about  , twenty-four  hours  after 
they  are  up,  will  be  entirely  secured  from  the  fly.'* 
PraSlical  Farmery  or  Hertfordshire  Husbandman, 
J732,  p.  86. 

COLE-SEED. 

This  plant  maybe  sowed  through  all  this  month, 
which  is  indeed  the  principal  season  for  it.  The 
preparation  of  the  land  is  cxa^dlly  the  same  as  for 
turnips ;  and  it  has  equal  success  with  turnips 
when  sown  on  pared  and  burnt  land,  which  se- 
cures a  better  crop  generally  than  any  other  me- 
thod of  manuring.  Two  or  three,  and  even  four 
quarts  an  acre  of  the  seed  are  sown.  It  is  not 
common  husbandry  to  give  it  any  hoeing.  Upon 
peat  soils  pared  and  burnt,  (as  in  the  fens  of  Cam-* 
bridge  and  Lincoln),  it  is  reckoned  much  superior 
to  turnips  for  feeding  and  fattening  sheep ;  and 
Usually  sells,  if  a  good  plant,  at  50s,  an  acre. 
COLE-SEEt)  WHERE  TURNIPS  FAIL. 
xThe  first,  and  even  second  sowings  of  turnips, 
may  have  failed  by  the  end  of  July  ;  in  this  case, 
some  farmers  prefer  sowing  cole-seed  rather  than 
turnips  a  third  time. 

CABBAGES. 

The  crop  planted  in  April  or  May  must  be 
looked  to  this  month.  As  they  were  both  hand 
and  horse -hoed  in  June,  perhaps  they  will  not 
want  any  more  culture  till  August ;  but  this  de- 
pends on  the  season  :  if  the  weeds  grow,  let  them 
be  killed ;  for  the  best  rule  in  this  matter  is,  to  hoe 

suffi- 
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sufficiently  to  keep  the  crop  perfedly  dean^  and  tp 
horse-ho^  whenever  the  intervals  have  been  bound 
by  rains  or  otherwise.    . 

The  crop  planted  last  month  must  be  handl^ 
hoed  before  the  middle  of  this  :  in  which  work 
you  should  be  attentive  to  cut  up  all  the  young 
weeds  that  grow  near  the  plants^  and  break  all  th^ 
land  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  ;  but  the  men  nfed 
not  hoe  the  sides  of  them  or  the  furrows,  as  th§ 
plough  in  horse-hoeing  will  cut  them  much  better. 
Some  fresh  earth  should  also  be  drawn  to  each 
plant,  earthing  it  up  as  it  were.  The  first  hoirse* 
hoeing  should  be  given  soon  after ;  in  which  ope- 
ration the  plough  should  take  off  a  furrow  from  tha 
ridges  on  each  side,  and  throw  up  a  small  ridge  in 
the  middle  of  each  interval,  which  will  let  the  air 
into  the  earth  on  which  the  plants  stand,  and  puU 
verize  and  sweeten  it.  The  cabbages  will  be  left  on 
a  narrow  slip  of  earth,  ready  for  the  second  hand- 
hoeing,  which  will  be  given  with  great  ease. 

This  work  must,  however,  be  done  with  much 
care  and  attention,  for  if  the  plants  are  left  in  too 
small  .a  space,  and  the  sun  be  powerful,  they  wiU 
puffer :  the  stripe  of  earth  the  plants  are  left  in 
fihould  be  nine  inches  wide ;  and,  if  the  weather  is 
very  hot,  a  furrow  turned  back  again,  at  least  on 
one  side,  as  soon  as  may  be.  Afterwards  the  hor^e- 
hoeing  should  be  given  with  the  shim  of  three 
shares;  one  low^  for  cutting  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  in  the  intervals,  and  two  others,  four  inches 
higher  (being  drawn  up  at  pleasure  through  the 
p  d  4  block)^ 
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block),  for  cutting  the  sides  of  the  ridges  without 
removing  too  much  earth  from  the  plants.  And 
this  tool  followed  after  a  time  by  the  double  mould- 
board  plough,  to  sweep  odt  the  furrows  and  round 
up  the  ridges. 

The  cabbages  drilled  in  April  where  to  remain^ 
must  now  be  horse  and  hand-hoed ;  and  in  the 
liatter  work,  whenever  it  is  executed,  well  pul- 
verized earth  free  from  weeds  should  successively  be 
drawn  to  the  stalks  of  the  plants. 
WELD. 

This  is  the  season  for  pulling  weld,  which  is 
done  by  women,  and  bound  in  small  sheaves; 
these  are  set  to  dry, ,  which  takes  from  one  week  to 
three.  It  is  then  stacked,  and  is  the  better  for  a 
sweat.  In  three  months  it  is  bound  in  fresh  sheaves 
of  two  stones  (14lb.)  each,  and  is  then  saleable. 
A  good  crop  is  from  1 5  cwt.  to  a  ton  :  the  price 
varies  greatly :  sometimes  to  l61.  and  20l.  a  ton ; 
at  others,  4l.  or  5l. 

POTATOES. 

The  crops  of  potatoes,  planted  in  rows,  must 
have  a  third  horse-hoeing  this  month.  The  com- 
mon way  of  ploughing  backwards  or  forwards 
every  time  of  horse-hoeing,  is  not  well  adapted  to 
this  crop ;  for  cutting  the  roots,  when  the  plants 
are  in  full  growth,  hurts  the  crop,  and  you  destroy 
runners  that  would  produce  potatoes.  For  this 
reason,  the  third  horse-hoeing  should  be  given  first 
with  the  shim,  which  cuts  and  loosens  the  earth, 
without  turning  it  over,  or  forming  any  ridge. 

Some 
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Some  of  them  work  with  many  little  triangular 
shares,  some  with  single  flat  ones,  and  others  only 
with  coulters ;  but  any  of  them  that  cut  tip  fresh 
moulds  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrows,  will  answer 
the  purpose.  A  double  mould-board  plough  (a 
common  instrument  in  some  counties),  should  foU 
low  the  shim  in  about  a  week ;  and,  striking  the  fur- 
rows, throw  up  all  the  loose  earth  against  the  ridges, 
banking  them  up.  There  isxa  great  use  in  this  ope- 
ration ;  for  it  throws  up  fresh  earth  for  the  roots  to 
shoot  into,  which  is  preferable  to  taking  it  away  from 
them^  after  they  have  advanced  at  all  in  growth. 
CARROTS. 

The  carrot  and  parsnip  crops  will  want  a  hoeing 
this  month ;  which  should  be  given  while  the 
weather  is  dry.  These  operations  afe  never  neg- 
letSed,  but  the  farmer  is  sure  to  lose  a  guinea  for 
every  shilling  he  saves. 

BEANS. 

The  horse-hoed  crops  of  beans  must  be  attended 
to  very  carefully  :  and  they  are  now  so  high,  that 
if  a  horse-hoeing  is  given  this  month,  it  must  be 
very  carefully  done.  Whether  the  shim  or  double 
mould  -board  plough  be  used,  it  must  be  drawn  by 
a  whipple-tree  as  short  as  permits  the  horse  to 
work,  and  hung  on  to  a  springing  fixture  at  the 
beam^end,  in  this  form : 


by 
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by  which  means  the  Whipple  is  raised,  that  if  it 
does  brush  the  beans^  it  is  so  high  in  the  stalk, 
that  they  bend  easily  to  it  without  suffering  da- 
mage ;  but  the  higher  it  is  thus  raised  the  better. 
I  have  seen  them  work  in  Kent^  when  men  from 
other  counties  thought  it  impossible.  In  this  state 
of  the  crops,  the  block  of  the  shim  is  in  a  position 
longitudinal  with  the  rows,  otherwise  the  ends  may 
break  the  stalks.  In  common,  however,  the  only 
horse  work  wanting  this  month  is  earthing  up. 
Weeds  are  never  to  be  left,  the  hands  and  hand* 
hoes  are  ever  to  attack  them. 
LUCERNE. 

The  lucerne  will  be  ready  to  cut  again  this 
month  :  if  it  was  drilled  for  horse-hoeing,  the  in- 
tervals must  be  directly  horse-hoed  the  contrary 
way  to  the  last.  In  respeft  to  hand^hoeing,  the 
best  rule  will  be  to  do  it  according  to  the  growtji 
of  weeds:  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  while  the 
rows  continue  clean ;  the  weeds  that  arise  among 
the  plants  in  the  rows,  should  be  plucked  out,  and 
particularly  all  grasses,  which  are  the  greatest  ene-^ 
niies  to  this  crop. 

But  if  the  lucerne  was  sown  according  to  the 
diredions  given  in  this  Calendar,  that  is,  either 
broad-cast,  or  in  drills  at  nine  inches,  probably 
nothing  need  be  done  in  cleaning  this  month  ;  a^ 
one  or  two  scarifyings  in  the  year,  will  keep  it 
sufficiently  clean. 

BURNET. 

This  month  the  crops  of  burnet  left  for  seed 

»iU 
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will  be  fit  for  mowing  :  the  seed  is  apt  to  shed,  if 
care  is  not  taken  in  mowing  it.  It  is  best  threshed 
in  Ihe  field,  like  turnip  or  cole-seed,  and  the  stjcaw  . 
made  into  hay.  It  yields  very  great  crops  of  seed ; 
and  some  persons  have  asserted,  that  it  is  as  good 
for  horses  as  oats  ;  but  no  satisfa6tory  trials  of  due. 
continuance^  iiave  been  made  on  it. 

The  following  notes  deserve  attention : 

My  burnet,  though,  very  green  and  beautiful  all 
the  winter,  made  no  great  progress  till  the  middle 
of  April  follQwing,  when  I  thought  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  feed  it*  I  did  so  ;  but  I  did  it  too 
late,  and  kept  my  cattle  upon  it  too  long,  from  th^ 
middle  of  April  to  the  20th  of  May.  This  was  a 
very  great  mistake :  the  burnet  plants  were  now 
headed  for  seed,  and  the  stock  fed  chiefly  upon 
the  heads,  which  greatly  lessened  my  quantity  of 
seed,  ad  well  as  retarded  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
I  turned  ewes,  lambs,  and  calves  into  the  field,  and 
they  all  fed  very  greedily  upon  the  burnet.  From 
what  I  had  heard  of  Mr.  Rocque,  I  very  much  ex* 
pedled  them  to  scour ;  but  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  it,  and  the  cattle  throve  accordingly; 

The  6th  of  July  I  began  to  mow,  the  weather 
being  favourable :  six  men  and  four  boys  threshed 
and  cleared  the  seed  in  seven  days.  I  had  200 
bushels  of  very  fine  clean  seed,  as  many  sacks  of 
chafi^,  and  seven  load^  pf  hay,  from  a  field  of  seven 
acres  and  a  quarter. 

Satisfied  th«t  200  bushels   of   seed  would   be 

more 
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more  than  I  should  be  able  to  dispose  of^  I  was  not 
anxious  after  another  crop,  being  rather  desirous  of 
seeing  what  it  would  perform  as  a  pasture.  Ac« 
cordingly,  in  about  lO  or  12  days  after  the  field 
was  cleared,  I  turned  seven  cows,  two  calves,  and 
two  horses  into  it ;  they  all  throve  very  remarkably^ 
and  the  cows  gave  more,  and  we  thought  a  richer 
milk  than  in  any  other  pasture  v  I  really  eipe6led^ 
as  burnet  is  so  strong  an  aromatic,  that  the  milk 
would  have  had  &  particular  taste,  but  far  other- 
wise, the  milk,  cream  and  butter  were  as  fine,  if 
not  finer  tasted  than  any  from  the  best  meadows. 
I  am  satisfied,  that  there  is  no  better  pasture  for 
cows,  whether  milched  or  barren,  than  burnet. 
The  weather  was  now  extremely  droughty,  all  our 
pastures  were  burnt  up,  yet  the  burnet  flourished 
and  grew  away  as  if  it  had  a  shower  every  week. 
My  stock  of  cows,  horses  and  calves,  before  mei>» 
tioned,  pastured  in  it  almost  continually  till  Mi- 
chaelmas :  by  the  middle  of  November  it  was  grown 
so  considerably,  that  I  have  again  turned  in  six 
head  of  cattle ;  and  if  the  weather  be  not  severe, 
I  am  of  opinion,  it  will  maintain  them  till  Christ- 
mas. 

The  burnet  straw,  or  haulm,  is,  after  the  seed 
is  separated  from  it,  a  very  useful  fodder  for  horses, 
cows,  calves,  and  sheep  ;  the  chaff  is  of  good  value, 
if  mixed  with  any  other,  however  ordinary,  chaff. 
I  have  fed  all  the  above  mentioned  stock  with  it 
promiscuously  together  in  one  field ;  putting  the 

haulm 
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haulm  into  racks  and  the  chaff  into  troughs,  and 
if  the  haulm  was  chopped  with  an  engine^  it  would 
still  be  of  much  more  value. 

Burnet,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  will  prove  a 
very  great  acquisition  to  husbandry  on  many  ac-^^ 
counts,  but  more  particularly  for  the  following  rea- 
sons* 

Burnet  is  a  good  winter  pasture,  consequently 
it  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  farmer,  as  a  con- 
stant crop  be  may  depend  upon,  and  that  without 
any  expence  for  seed  or  tillage,  after  the  first  sow- 
ing ;  whereas  turnips  are  precarious  and  expensive, 
and  when  they  fail,  as  particularly  this  year,  the 
fanner  is  very  often  put  to  great  inconveniences  to 
keep  his  stock. 

It  affords  both  corn  and  hay.     Burnet  seed  is  ' 
said  to  be  as  good  as  oats  for  horses.    I  know 
they  will  eat  it  very  well :  judge  then  the  value  of 
an  acre  of  land  which  gives  you  at  two  mowingt 
ten  quarters  of  corn  and  three  loads  of  hay. 

The  seed  indeed  is  too  valuable  to  be  put  to 
that  use  at  present ;  though  it  multiplies  so  fast, 
that  I  doubt  not  but  in  a  few  years  the  horses  will 
be  fed  with  it. 

It  will  bear  pasturing  with  sheep. 

It  makes  good  butter. 

It  never  blows  or  hoves  cattle. 

It  will  flourish  upon  poor  light,  sandy,  stony, 
shaltery,  or  chalky  land. 

Burnet,  after  the  first  year,  will  weed  itself, 
and  be  kept  clean  at  little  or  no  expence. 

The 
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The  cultivation  of  bbrnet  is  neither  hazardous 
nor  expensive  :  if  the  land  be  prepared,  as  is  gene- 
rally done  for  a  crop  of  turnips,  tliere  is  no  danger 
of  any  miscarriage,  and  any  person  may  be  sup- 
plied  with  the  best  seed  at  6d.  per  pound. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  that  burnet  might  be 
sown  late  in  the  spring,  with  oats  or  barley.  A 
gentleman  in  my  neighbourhood  did  so  last  sum- 
mer, and  it  succeeded  very  well.  I  should  think  a 
buck-wheat  season,  which  is  sown  the  last  of  all 
corn,  would  suit  it  very  well ;  but  of  this  I  have 
no  experience^  and  could  wish  to  have  the  experi- 
ment tried.  A  pea  field  drilled,  in  rows,  and  kept 
clean,  would  make  an  excellent  season  for  burnet, 
as  the  pea  crop  would  come  off  soon  enough  to 
prepare  the  land  with  two  ploughings  by  the  middle 
of  August,  after  which  time  1  should  not  chuse  to 
aow  it. 

It  very  frequently  happens,  that  every  farmer 
who  sows  many  acres  with  turnips,  has  several 
worth  little  or  nothing  r  the  fly,  the  black  catter- 
pillar,  the  dry  weather,  or  some  unknown  cause, 
often  defeating  the  industry  and  expence  of  the 
most  skilful  farmer.  When  this  happens,  as  it 
too  often  does,  I  would  by  all  means  advise  him 
to  sow  it  with  burnet,  and  in  March  and  April 
following  he  will  have  a  fine  pasture  foe  hi«  sheep 
and  lambs.- — Communications  to  Dr.  T^mpieman. 
MOW  GRASS. 

All  meadows  and  pastures,  not  mown,  in  Jane, 
should  be  cut  this  month.     Hay -making  being  in 

many 
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many  seasons  isuch  ticklish  work,  and  so  extremely 
expensive,  the  fanner  should  take  care  to  manage 
it  with  as  good  contrivance  as  he  Can.  To  have  a 
plenty  of  hands  is  a  material  point ;  for,  if  good 
use  be  not  made  of  favourable  days,  the  work  will 
certainly  be  unprofitable.  In  order  to  this,  the 
farm«r  should  have  some  other  work  always  in 
readiness  for  his  people,  in  case  the  weather  is  too 
wet  for  hay-making.  For  men,  he  may  have  com- 
post*hills  to  turn  over  and  mix,  borders  to  grub  or 
dig  up,  carting  manure,  &c.  Women  he  may  em- 
ploy in  stone-picking,  weeding,  &c.  When  many 
hands  are  kept,  this  management  will  save  much 
useless  expence.  In  the  making  the  hay,  the  get- 
ting it  at  last  on  to  the  large  cock  should  never  be 
omitted. 

Many  farmers  only  run  it  np  in  broad  rows,  and 
load  from  them  on  to  the  waggons ;  but  it  is  better 
to  employ  all  the  hands  in  cocking  it :  for,  if  the 
cocks  are  large  and  well  made,  the  hay  will  take  no 
damage  in  them^  even  in  very  heavy  rains  ;  and, 
by  all  the  men  being  so  employed,  much  the  more 
will  be  secured. 

HAY. 

Mr.  Ducket's  method  of  trying  the  heat  of  his 
hay-stacks  well  deserves  noting.  He  thrusts  a  scaf- 
fold bolt,  or  other  stout  and  long  iron  bolt  into  it, 
to  give  an  easy  admission  to  a  gun  rod,  with  a 
strong  worm  at  the  end  of  it,  with  which  he  screws 
out  a  sample,  and  discovers  not  only  the  heat,  but 
the  colour  of  the^hay;    if  the  stack  wants  air,  he 

makes 
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makes  many  of  these  holes,  which  give  vent  to  the 
heat,  jjnd  answer  the  purpose  of  a  chimney.  The 
jweceding  summer  was  so  favourable  for  hay-making, 
thaty  according  to  custom,  much  hay  was  spoiled  by 
hurrying  together  too  quick,  and  many  stacks  fired. 
Experience  should  convince  men,  that  there  is  more 
danger  in  a  fine  year  than  in  a  bad  one. 

THE  TEAMS. 

All  this  month,  the  horse  and  ox  teams  should 
be  soiled  daily  with  lucerne,  in  the  house  or  yards; 
but  if  in.  the  latter,  they  must  have  water  always  at 
command,  and  also  sheds  for  shelter ;  and  if  the 
farmer  does'  not  provide  plenty  of  litter  for  treading 
into  dung,  he  neglects  the  principal  part  of  his  pro- 
fit. Lucerne  is  the  best  plant  for  this  purpose, 
and  an  acre  of  it  will  go  much  farther  than  of  any 
thing  else.  Chicory  is  good,  so  is  clover ;  and 
tares,  mown  every  day,  will  answer  well  in  the 
same  use.  In  want  of  these  give  natural  grass; 
but  any  of  ihem  are  better,  with  plenty  of  litter 
for  dung^  than  turning  the  horses  or  oxen  into  the 
fitild. 

THE  FALLOWS. 

Have  an  eye  to  your  fallows  this  month,  and  do 
not  follow  the  example  of  those  farmers  who  to- 
tally negledl  them  for  works  of  hay  and  harvest.  A 
farmer  carries  on  his  business  very  unprofitably,  if 
he  does  not  keep  men  and  horses  enough  for  all 
works :  it  is  unpardonable  to  suffer  tlie  fallows  to 
be  over-run  with  weeds. 

A  ploughing  well-timed,  just  .before  harvest,  is 
^  certainly 
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certainly  of  miich  consequence  in  fallowing,  a 
work  in  which  well-timed  ploughings  are  of  snore 
consequence  than  the  mere  number  of  earths  given. 
It  is  necessary  in  such  a  work  to  suppose  this  busr* 
ness  of  fallowing,  but  the  modern  well  informed 
husbandman  will^  after  his  first  year^  but  rarely  have 
recourse  to  them. 

FOLDING. 

Where  folding  is  the  system^  it  should  this  month 
be  followed  with  unreijritted  diligence  :  the  lands 
usually  fixed  on  for  this  purpose  are  the  wheat  fal* 
lows,  which  is  very  judicious  in  those  farmers  who 
have  no  crop  sown  between  the  turnips  and  wheat; 
but  let  the  attentive,  accurate  husbandman  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule,  ever  to  fold  those  lands  first,  which 
will  be  first  sown.  During  this  month,  he  should 
fold  such  fields  as  are  destined  for  August-sown 
grasses,  of  whatever  sort,  or  tares  :  if  the  manure  is 
left  long  before  sowing,  the  benefit  reaped  by  tho 
crop  will  not  be  nearly  so  considerable, 
WEAN  LAMBS. 

Before  thi«  month  goes  out  the  lambs  of  the 
flock  should  be  weaned ;  in  this  business  they  are 
much  earlier  in  Sussex  than  they  are  in  Suffolk. 
Cloveir  in  blossom  is,  of  all  other  food,  the  most 
forcing ;  sainfoin  rouen  excellent ;  and  if  the  far- 
mer has  neither,  he  ought  to  have  made  a  reserve 
ef  a  sweet  good  bite  of  fresh  grass  for  them.  It  is 
essential  that  due  provision  be  made  before^hand, 
DIG  MANURES. 

Do  not  let  the  |i;iarle,  chalky  mud,  or  clay  carts, 
£e  stop 
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stop  this  month  :  it  is  a  very  proper  season  fbr  tlie 
work,  and  should  be  purs^Ued  with  spirit^  while  the 
s^son  admits  it,  on  all  soil$ ;  I  say  oit  all  soils,,  he- 
cauae  in  winter,  wet  or  be^vy  ones  mwt  apt  be 
oarte^on.    These  mamnres,   though  expensive  at 
firsts  are  cheap  in  the  end ;    for  they  last  many 
years.     In  all  works  of  carting,  attend  partici^arly 
to  the  employment  of  your  team  :  use  as  few  horses 
as  posfflble.     For  this  purpose,    the  small  three- 
wheeled  cart  is  well  adapted  :  one  horse  is  sufiieieiit 
for  two  of  them:  one  loading  while  the  other  is 
driving  away,  by  means  of  the  third  wheel>  which 
anipports  the  weight  of  the  cart  and  load,  instead  of 
the  fiH-horse  in  large  carts :  they  do  no4  hold  more 
than  fifteen  bushels ;  such  will  do  for  winter-cart- 
ing on  grass-lands,  without  poaching.     If  the  draft 
if;  not  diatant,  three  or  four  men  will  thus  be  em- 
^c^ed  by  one  Iu>rse^    which  is  an  excellence  that 
no  other  machine  can  boast.     Now  kt  any  attefn^ 
tive  cultivator  refledt  on  the  importance  of  an  odd 
horse  performing  much  of  the  carting  df  a  farm, 
while  the  others  are  going  regularly  on  vith  their 
tillage  or  road-work.     Whoever  will  conaider  thia 
comparison  in  the  prc^r  light,  will  be  aensiUe  thai 
it  is  an  economical  way  of  carrying  on  buatneaa* 
MADDER. 
In  case  the  season  in  the  spring  prated  so  un£i« 
vourable  to  planting  madder,   that  the  wotii  waa 
delayed  until  the  last  week  of  May,  or  the  irst  of 
June,  the  fields  so  planted  should  now  be  horse  or 
band-hped,  as  inost  wanting.    The  beat  way  is  to 

use 
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use  the  shim  :  not  for  turning  a  ridge  against  the 
rows,  ^8  the  plants  will  yet  be  too  weak  for  that 
operation,  but  merely  to  loosen  the  earth  of  the 
intervals,  thereby  to  kill  the  weed!;,  and  prepare  the 
soil  for  throwing  up  gainst  the  rows  by  a  succeed- 
ing operation.  Hahd-hoeing  and  weeding  should 
depend  on  the  number  of  the  weeds  that  arise 
among  the  plants.  Let  the  cultivator  of  madder^ 
through  the  whole  process  of  the  crop^  remember^ 
that  he  must  be  to  the  full  as  accurate  as  a  gar« 
dener :  his  soil  mu^t  be  rendered  but  little  inferior 
to  a  dung-bill :  all  weeds  must  be  for  ever  eradi-* 
cated;  not  one  must  injure  the  plants:  his  land 
mufit  always  be  kept  perfe6lly  loose  and  well  pul* 
veriscd ;  for  a  crop  that  depends  merely  on  the 
quantity  of  the  roots,,  can  never  thrive  to  profit  in 
land  that  is  bound,  or  in  an  adhesive  state. 
CUT  PEASE. 
Forward  white  pease  will  be  fit  to  cut  early  in  this 
month.  If  the  crop  is  very  great,  they  must  be 
hooked ;  but  if  small,  or  only  middliogi  mowing 
will  be  sufficient.  Tlie  stalks  and  leaves  of  pease 
being  very  succulent,  they  should  be  taken  good 
care  of  in  wet  weather  :  the  tufts^  called  wads,  or 
heaps,  should  be  turned,  or  they  will  receive  da- 
mage. White  pease  should  always  be  perfe6Uy  dry 
before  they  are  housed,  or  they  will  sell  but  indif- 
ferently, as  the  brightness  and  plumpness  of  the 
grdin  are  considered  at  market  more  than  with  hog- 
pease.  The  straw  also,  if  well  harvested,  is  very  good 
fodder  for  all  sorts  of  cattle  and  for  sheep ;   but  if 

E  e  2  it 
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it  receives  much  wet,  or  if  the  heaps  are  not  turned^ 
it  can  be  used  only  to  litter  the  farm-yard  with^ 
BARLEY. 

Some  of  your  barley  will  probably  be  ready  for 
mowing  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  par- 
ticularly the  Fulham  sort,  which  is  frequently  cut 
the  middle  of  July,  a  fortnight  before  any  other 
sort,  though  sown  at  the  same  time,  and  on'  the 
same  land.  This  early  mowing  has  several  advan- 
tages ;  many  weeds  are  cut  before  they  seed,  which, 
in  a  fortnight  longer,  would  shed,  and  consequently 
injure  the  ensuing  crops.  The  trouble  and  atten- 
tion of  harvest  is  lessened  :  for  a  part,  at  least,  of 
the  barley  crop  may  be  in  the  bam,  before  other 
£&rmers,  who  do  not  use  this  sort,  begin  to  mow. 
WHEAT. 

August  is  the  principal  month,  for  cutting  wheat,  r 
under  which  head  I  shall  treat  of  it  more  particularly. 
I  mention  it  at  present  merely  to  consider  the  con- 
dudtofmany  sensible  farmers,  who  are  fond' of 
cutting  their  wheat,  at  least  ten  days  before  it  is 
ripe.  There  is  reason  to  think  this  pradtice  a  very 
good  one :  the  corn  is  left  in  the  field  longer  than 
common,  to  finish  in  that  manner  the  ripening :  the 
advantage  is  the  fineness  of  the  grxiin- .  If  you  are 
desirous  of  carrying  to  market  a  sample  of  wheat  that 
shall  exceed  all  others,  it  must  be  thus  harvested ; 
and  I  have  heard  more  than  once  several  very  attentive 
farmers  assert,  that  they  lose  nothing  in  measure  by 
this  management.  It  is  at  least  worthy  the  trial  of 
all  good  husbandmen^  were  it  only  for  the  conve- 
nience 
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nience  of  spmewhat  dividing  their  harvest :  the  last 
fortoight  in  August  is  so  busy  a  time,  that  many  of 
them  scarcely  know  how  to  get  in  their  corn,  upon 
account  of  all  sorts  then  requiring  attention  at 
once. 

MILDEWED  WHEAT. 

Be  very  attentive  to  the  wheat  crops  this  month  : 
they  are  every-  where  liable  tp  this  fatal  distemper, 
which  admits  but  of  one  cure  or  check,  and  that  is, 
reaping  it  as  soon  as  it  is  struck.  The  capital  ma* 
nagers  in  Suffolk  know  well,  that  every  hour  the 
wheat  stands  after  the  mildew  appears  is  mischievous 
to  the  crop.  It  shoqld  be  cut,  though  quite  green, 
as  it  is  found  that  the  grain  fills  after  it  is  cut,  and 
ripens  in  a  manner  that  those  would  not  conceive 
who  have  not  tried  the  experiment,  which  I  have 
done  many  times ;  reaping  so  early,  that  the  la- 
bourers pronounced  I  should  have  nothing  but 
hen's-npieat.  They  were  always  mistaken,  for  the 
sample  proved  good,  while  others,  who  left  it  longer, 
sfifFered  severely.  The  h&  is  how  pretty  generally 
known  and  admitted. 

BUCK-WHEAT. 

I  have  known  this  crop  succeed  well  and  yield 
l9i?gely,  when  sown  so  late  as  the  first  week  in  this 
month ;  and  it  is  a  very  valuable*  cii-cumstance,  that  a 
man  can  have  so  long  a  period  for  tillage,  and  then 
raise  a  crop  which  certainly  classes  with  ameliorating 
pnes,  ^nd  which  prepares  well  for  wheat. 
PARE  AND  BURN. 

Wherever  there  is  «n  improv^merit  going  Q"  of 
»  e  3  apy 
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any  extent,  this  work  should  nevier  stop  while  the 
weather  permits  it  to  be  coatinued.  In  the  ^ring 
for  potatoes ;  then  for  turnips  ^  now  for  cole-seed  ; ' 
and,  when  that  is  over,  then  it  may  go  on  for 
wheat,  or  on  mountains  for  rye.  An  improver 
should  not  let  the  hanc^  thus  employed  go  to  any 
other  work.  The- stoutest  and  moat  skilful  hand 
will  Qot  be  able  to  pare  (without  the  burning)  more 
than  an  acre  in  a  w^ek,  even  where  the  work  is 
sn^OQth  and  free  from  impe^ments. 

HOGS. 
During  this  month  the  stock  of  swine  may  be 
supported  on  clover,,  chicory,    and  lucerne ;    for 
sows  that  have  pigs,  and  for  weaned  pigs,  the  early 
sown  lettuces  on.  rich  warm  land  will  be  ready,  and 
prove  very  useful.     Garden  beans  planted  fef  this 
purpose  are  also  applicable  to  the  u«e  of  ali  so^t^of 
swine,    This  is  not  a  month  of  difficulty  for  this 
animal;    aiQd  the  young  farmer  should  take  care 
that  his.  dairy-wash,  is  accumulating  in  his  cisterns 
for  sows  and  weaned  pigs,   for  a  time  when  they 
may  want  it  more  than  at  present. 
FAT  OXEN. 
Careftd  graziers  make  it  a  rule,  however  eHten- 
sivie  their  farms  may  be,  to  ride  round  and  see  ev^y 
beast  in    every    inclosure,    at  least  once  a  dfey. 
Fences  demand  perpetual  attention^   and  high-fed 
cattle  are  apt  tjo  break  their  bdunde  if  tttis  articte 
suffers  through  negle<ft. 

Beasts  that  are.  soiled  in  stalls 'or  yards,    have, 
through;  }iU  this  season,  plenty  of  Ibod^  supposing 

a  proper 


a    proper  .Wc»s9i6tt  of  thds^  crops  which  have 
be«i  often  iftentioned  for  tl^is  use. 

As  this  (iftpital  rmprovem^W,  whdfe  yet  krtoU'n-, 
goes  on  ottly  in  sunliiifef-,  thfe  famief  should  of  course 
k^ep  his  ^vtWics  active  every  tide,  and  tiev^r  lose 
onte  through  negledt,  or  f^ortl  having  hi$  sluices,  fee. 
out  of  order.- 

MANtfRtNG  NBW  LAYS. 

This  part  of  the  mahagenieM  will  not  be  found 
essential  if  the  land  be  laid  down  in  the  courses 
prescrtbed ;  it  however  \f ill  at  all  tirftes  be  found 
Tei^y  benefieial.  The  best  time  for  it. is  in  August 
or  September,  if  dotie  the  flfst  yea(r,  bfcittg  then  a 
year  old,  When  a  mocterafe  dressing  wiH  much  pfo- 
ttrote  the  thickening  of  the  herbage.  Biit  up6h 
soils  rathi^r  uttfavouraWe  ta  grass,  on  which  the 
success  is  at  all  doubtful,  I  should  prefer  (if  it  cah 
be  done  but  once)  to  delay  it  to  the  period  when 
new  lays  are  apt  to  foil  off,  that  is  in  August  of  the 
third  year,  if  fed  ;  but  if  mown,  immediately  after 
clearing  off  the  hay,  which  is  the  best  time  of  all 
others  for  manuring  grass-land. 

Top-dressings  of  soot,  sifted  ashes,  malt-dust, 
and  other  bodies  which  will  wash  in  the  first  heavy 
rain,  should  be  sown  the  end  of  February  or  begin- 
ning of  March. 

SHUT  UP  ROUEN. 
There  is  scarcely  a  more  important  objeft  in  the 
range  of  common  farming  management,  than  that  of 
converting  rouen  after-grass,  after-math,  whatever 

£  e  4  it 
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it  may  be  called,  to  the  greatest  profit.  If  it  be 
consumed  in  the  general  manner  by  feeding  soon 
after  the  fields  are  cleared  of  hay,  or  in  the  autumn, 
the  value  is  small,  rarely  amounting  to  more  (exe 
cept  in  watered  meadows)  than  from  7s,  6d.  to  ]  5s. 
an  acre ;  and  the  reason  of  this  low  value  is,  that 
food, is  usually  plentiful  at  this  season;  but  kept 
for  ewes  and  lambs,  and  other  stock,  in  the  very 
depth  of  the  winter,  and  in  spring,  when  food  is 
6carce,.  and  if  turnips  fail,  greatly  so,  it  is  of  such 
a  value,  that  whoever  once  makes  the  trial  of  it 
will  never  fail  to  value  it  highly.  By  all  means  let 
the  young  farmer  make  as  large  a  reserve  as  he  can 
possibly  spare,  for  when  his  neighbours  in  spring 
are  much  distressed  for  want  of  food,  and  perhaps 
hundreds  of  sheep  and  lambs  dying  around  him^ 
bis  will  be  well  fed,  and  himself^  in  this  respe<9^ 
on  velvet. 


ACCCrSTt 


(4M) 
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HARVEST-MEN. 

Th«  agreements  with  harvest -men,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  extremely  different,  and 
even  in  the  same  place  tliere  are  many  variations^ 
«ome  farmers  pursuing  one  method,  and  some  an- 
other. A  common  way  in  some  parts,  is  to  agree 
witfi  the  mem  for  all,  by  the  acre ;  to  reap  or  mow, 
turn,  shock,  mak«,  cart,  stack  or  barn,  drive,  &c. 
&c.  to  do  all  the  business  of  the  harvest,  in  short, 
at  so  much  per  acre :  this  is  a  very  good  way ;  but 
it  requires  a  man  to  be  almost  ad  watchful  as  day- 
work  :  for  a  very  stri6l  eye  should  be  had  to  the 
fnarmer  in  which  every  thing  is  done ;  that  the  men 
do  not  cut  the  corn  at  improper  times ;  that  they 
Jake  proper  care  to  turn  it  after  rain,  and  to  get  it 
perfedlly  dry  into  the  barn.  A  pretty  sharp  atten- 
tion will  be  requisite  to  all  these  points,  and  many 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  work  is 
done  by  the  day,  month,  or  week,  it  requires  con- 
stant attention,  early  and  late,  to  see  that  the  men 
work  their  hours ;  and  that  upon  carryings  in  du- 
bious weather,  they  work  as  long  as  they  can  see, 
unless  the  dews  are  heavy ;  for  it  is  ^  maxim  in 
most  countries,  that  men  are  not  to  talk  of  hours 
in  harvest,  byt  to  do  whatever  they  are  ordered. 

In  many. counties^  it  la  the  custom  to  board  the 

harvest- 
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harvest-men^  and  in  some  they  are  fed  at  an  extra« 
vagant  rate :  I  would  by  all  means  advise  the  eco- 
nomical farmer  to  vary  this  matter,  if  possible^  un- 
less the  men  really  work,  at  a  great  rate,  and  stick 
to  it  early  and  late;  but,  if  the  custom  is  rooted 
so  deeply,  that  they  Will  not  give  it  up,  then  it  is 
an  obje<9:  of  attention  to  make  the  expence  m  t^o- 
derate  as  possible,  which  must ; be  by  a  (irevioua 
plan  of  fatting  a  beast  or  two>  and  a  few  sheiep  for 
the  purpose ;  and  also  by  providing  whatever  else 
may  be  consumed. 

For  many  years,  that  is  to  say^  til)  (he  scarcitiev, 
t  put  out  my  harvests  to  the  men  at  15  acres  pel* 
man^  and  4s«  per  acre  for  spring  cpfn,  and  5s.  per 
acre  for  wheat,  beans,  and  pease ;  three  bushds 
of  malt  per  man  instead  of  b^er,  and  from  58«  to 
7s;  6d.  per  man  in  lieu  of  earnest,  dinner,  gloves^ 
and  hawht/f  or  harvest-home  supper,  at  which  rates 
the  whole  harv^t  came  to  about  31.  lOs.  per  man : 
it  rose  to  5l.  5s.  and  then  even  to  61.  and  71.  7^ 
a  man,  so  that  at  present,  in  some  parts  of  Suffolk^ 
the  expence  is  not  less  than  lOs.  6d.  an  acre,  every 
branch  of  labour  included.  And  this  is  mrucb  loWter 
than  it  is  in  some  counties*  In  the  fensof  Linooin. 
and  Cambridge,  where  cottage  building  has  by  A^ 
means  kept  pace  with  improvements^  I  bare  Kn<^^vtl 
10s.  6d«  a  d^y  and  ten  pints  and  an  half  of  ale 
g^ven }  and  27  s*'  per  acre  for  reaping  oats%  There 
the  stranger^  wha  ^  to  assist,  in  the  harvest  will 
let  theqi6el  vea^  o«ly  fen*  the  day ;  th^y  ara  found  at 
{omr  Q'c]0ck  i»'tiiemorhiBg.ou  oenaiQ- bridges,  and 

th« 
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the  "bargain  is  made  for  the  day,  according  to  wea- 
ther and  cofmpetition.  As  the  price  of  labour  in 
common  with  oilier  expences  of  farming  must 
efentually  regulate  the  rent^  landlords  are  bl'md 
to  theiV  interest  in  not  building  cottages :  unite  this 
with  the  baneful  custom  of  not  giving  leases, 
which  prevent  farmers  tniilding,  and  the  folly  must 
be  seen  in  its  true  colours.  In  orcJer  to  bring  the 
harvest  bu^itte^  together,  I  have  treated  this  mat** 
ter  here,  but  the  young  farmer  is  to  remember  that 
the  harvest ^bargain^  is  usually  made  )ot>g  before  thi^ 
time;  Whitiun-Toesday  isthe  common  day  for  it  ia 
Sliflfolk. 

WHfcAT  HARVEST. 

Now  isi  the  time  that  the  fimner  gives  the  first  of 
Ws  attention  to  that  gdden  crop,  wheat.  Having 
been  a  year  at  least,  perhaps  a  )'edr  and  half,  or  two 
year*,  in  gaining  it,  he  is  now  anxious  to  get  it  safe 
within  his  barn.  Bad  weather  now  greatly  ifyjcrred 
hi^  profit :  he  must  have  many  hands  at  work  to 
•  make  the  best  use  of  fine  seasons,  or  he  will  gava 
the  name  of  an  (zftemoon  farmer. 

There  are  two  ways  of  cutting  wheat,  reaping 
and  mowing :  the  first  is  the  common  pradice,  used 
time  immemorial,  and  by  far  the  better. 

The  low  reaping  called  bagging  is  preferabte  to 
mowing ;  they  cut  thus  near  London  nearly  as  loW 
a&  the  scythe. ' 

Reaping  is  a  work  often,  ptrt  out  by  the  acre  to 
the  men^  and  it  may  be  done  as  wfeS*  so*  as  most 

works : 
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ivorks ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  they  do 
not  cut  or  bind  in  improper  weather,  and  that  they 
make  the  sheaves  no  larger  than  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  weeds,  and  the  ripeness  of  the  com. 
In  the  forming  them  into  shocks  or  stacks,  there 
is,  in  some  counties,  an  art  of  making  them  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  shoot  off  the  water,  and  are 
kept  tolerably  dry  in  wet  weather,  w^ithout  being 
laid  so  close,  as. not  to  dry  with  the  sun  an^  wind  : 
it  is  a  good  pradice,  and  deserves  imitation.  I 
have,  on  another  occasion,  mentioned  the  praAice 
of  covering  the  shocks  of  wheat-sheaves  between 
Sandwich  and  Dover  with  cloths  and  mats.  Mr. 
Boys  informs  me  that  mats  are  more  commonly 
used,  and  that  the  pra6lice  is  found  to  improve  the 
sample  of  wheat,  so  that  the  Dover  bakers  give  a. 
clear  preference  to  corn  thus  treated.  The  mats 
cost  7d.  each.  Some  farmers  leave  their  corn 
standing  so  long,  that  it  is  ripe  enough  to  ctU  and 
carry y  as  they  call  it :  that  is,  they  cart  home  the^ 
sheaves  as  soon  as  they  are  bouad  :  bv|t  this  wil|. 
only  do  for  very  clean  crops. 

In  a  farm -yard,  where  there  are  teams  enough, 
carting  the  wheat  crops  requires  three  waggons :  one 
loading  in  the  field,  one  unloading,  and  one  upon  thp 
road  going  backwards  and  forwards:  five  or  six 
horses  are  sufficient  for  them,  and  two  men  to  pitch, 
two  to  load,  one  to  drive,  and  two  to  unlqad  ;  in 
all  seven :  which  make  good  dispatch. 

But  the  use  of  one-horse  <:arts  is  very  superior^ 

whatever 
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whatever  the  number  of  horses ;  let  each  be  in  a 
well-formed  cart,  and  much  more  ground  will  be 
cleared  than  J:he  waggons  can  effect. 

In  some  counties,  it  is  common  to  stack  all  the 
wheat,  if  they  stack  any  thing ;  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly right  in  the  pradice.  No  rats  can  get  into 
a  stack,  if  it  is  built  on  a  floor,  raised  on  posts,  in 
the  common  manner ;  and,  wheat,  being  in  sheaves, 
admits  the  cut  ends  of  the  straw  all  to  be  laid  Out- 
wards, so  that  the  grain  is  defended  from  every  in- 
jury, from  external  attack ;  whereas  any  corn  that 
is  not  bound  up,  is  subje6l  to  some  little  damage. 
Wheat  is  also  found  to  carry  a  finer  countenance 
out  of  a  stack  than  a  barn  t  the  admission  of  the 
air  gives  it  a  brighter  colour.  In  getting  a  stack 
into  the  bam  for  threshing,  difficulties  sometimes 
arise :  a  whole  one  should  be  got  in  at  once,  it 
being  very  dangerous  to  leave  a  broken  stack  ex- 
posed all  night. .  It  must  also  be  done  in  dry  wea- 
ther, which  in  winter  the  farmer  may  wait  for  in 
vain  some  days,  and  thereby  find  inconvenience. 
Some  of  these  evils  would  be  remedied,  and  at  all 
times  a  great  expence  saved,  if  a  window  was  cut 
in  the  side  or  end  of  the  barn,  and  the  stack  built 
against  it,  near*  enough  to  lay  some  short  planks 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  so  do  the  whole  by 
hand,  throwing  from  the  stack  at  once  intt)  the 
bam.  These  ^re  points  that  should  be  considered 
at  harvest,  when  the  stacks  are  built. 

STACKS  K)R  THRESHING-MILL. 

The  invention  of  this  excellent  machine  has  not 

been 
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been  attended  with  oi>e  half  of  the  advantages 
which  might  have  flowed  from  so  useful  a  discovery^ 
for  want  of  combining  the  use  of  it  with  the 
various  conne6led  circumstances  of  the  farm-yard. 
This  business  of  stacking  corn,  for  instance,  must 
receive  an  entirely  no  v  arrangement  in  conse- 
quence of  building  a  thresh ing-m ill.  By  means  of 
no  other  additional  ex  pence  than  that  of  an  iron 
rail-way,  and  placing  the  stacks  on  frames  resting 
on  block-wheels,  two  feet  diameter,  a  very  consi- 
derable annual  expence  in  labour  is  saved  in  cart-' 
ing  stacks  to  the  barns,  in  loss  of  corn,  and  in 
waiting  for  weather,  as  well  as  in  the  saving  of 
threshing  by  flails,  and  all  the  attendant  evils  of 
pilfering  and  leaving  corn  in  the  straw.  This  is  a 
material  objei\  which  cannot  receive  too  much 
attention  frotn  both  landlord  and  tenant* 
BARLEY,  &c.  HARVEST. 
The  barky  crops  should  generally  hate  good 
field  room,  laving  five  or  six  days  after  mowing : 
they  will  improve,  and,  if  a  heavy  shower  of  ram 
comes,  it  will  not  diminish  the  farmer's  profit :  it 
will  make  the  grain  swell,  and  measure  more  per 
acre ;  for  maltsters  reckon  mudi  on  their  profit  in 
such  dry  harvests,  that  the  barleys  receive  no  rain 
after  they  are  mown.  But  ever  observe,  that  bar- 
ley, oatp,  &c.  be  quite  dry  when  you  cart  then) : 
corn  is  always  greatly  damaged  fi-om  being  carried 
in  damp  or  moist :  a  heat  is  contracted  in  the  mow, 
the  grain  rmich  discoloured,  and  the  straw  spoiled. 
While  barley  lays  on  the  swath,  if  much  rain  comes 

it 
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it  18  apt  to  sprout*  In  the  wet  harvest  of  1801, 
this  crop  in  Norfolk  presented  a  most  melancholy 
spe6tacle';  three  or  four  wet  and  yery  warm  days 
made  it  grow  to  such  a  degree,  that  when  the 
&waths  came  to  be  turned,  they  looked  as  if  feathers 
had  been  strewed  along  every  swath.  Many  thou- 
sand acres  were  thus  damaged :  those  farmers 
eac^ped  beat  who  lifted  the  swaths  before  they 
were  dry  enough  to  turn  ;  they  raised  them  lightly 
from  the  ground  with  forks  to  let  air  in  ;  a  prac- 
tice worth  recommending.  After  the  fields  are 
cleared,  they  are  raked  with  an  instrument  gene- 
rally called  a  dew-rake,  from  its  being  used  in  the 
dew  of  the  morning:  a  man  draws  it 'by  a  broad 
leather  strap.  This  is  a  bad  contrivance;  the 
work  goes  on  slowly,  and,  being  hard,  the  men 
qii^tk  ni6gle6t  doing  it  well,  and  much  corn  is  left 
in  the  field.  Instead  of  it,  there  is  in  some  coun*^^ 
ties  a  machine,  called  a  korse-rake :  a  rake  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  drawn  by  one  horse.  This  ma* 
chine  expeditfea  the  work  greatly,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  does  it  much  better.  The  use  of  it  should 
be  universal ;  for  one  will  work  against  twenty 
men,  as  I  have  experienced  ;  and  the  price  is  not 
above  five  guineas  and  an  half  complete. 

Barley  and  oats  in  some  countries  are  reaped,  an 
4)^ceUf^nt  custom  where  they  cut  low  enough  ;  for 
it  is  not  with  these  as  with  wheat,  which  yields  a 
crop  of  stubble ;  if  reaped  with  spring  corn^  what 
16  left  in  the  field  is  lost  to  the  farm-yard.  But  by 
reaping,  some  of  the  evil  of  %  wet  harvest  is  re- 
medied. 
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medied,    provided    the    sheaves    be    made   small 
enough. 

BUCK-WHEAT. 

This  is  a  difficult  crop  to  harvest ;  for  the  least 
improper  treatment  makes  it  shed' the  seed  in  the 
field,  to  the  great  loss  in  produd  :  if  ripe^  it  should 
be  mow4i  only  in  the  dew,  and  left  to  dry  in  the 
field ;  and,  if  it  stood  but  a  few  days  too  long,  it 
must  also  be  carted  in  the  dew,  or  it  will  shed  in 
carting.  The  grain  being  black,  the  colour  of  the 
sample  is  not  a  matter  of  consequence. 

It  IS  only  the  very  early  sown  crops,  however, 
that  can  be  ready  in  any  part  of  this  month  ;  it  is 
not  commonly  ripe  till  the  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  Odiober. 

PEASE. 

All  strong  crops  of  hog-pease  must  be  booked, 
and  not  mown,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  turn 
the  heaps  after  rain  ;  for  the  stalks  and  leaves  are 
so  succulent,  that  the  straw  will  presently  spoil  if 
it  is  neglected.  If  they  are  stacked,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  thatch  the  rick  immediately,  and 
to  do  it  perfedly  well  ;  for  a  little  wet  getting  in 
wilt  be  of  great  damage  to  the  pease. 
BEANS. 

Beans  are  always  reaped  and  bound  in  sheaves, 
like  wheat,  and  being  generally  late  in  harvest,  and 
extremely  succulent,  they  require  being  left  a  good 
while  in  the  field  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  they 
should  be  tied  in  small  sheaves.  In>  binding,  there 
are  variations :  the  bands  are  made  in  some  places 

of 
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of  wheat  straw';  in  others ;  of  yarn  twine,  which 
will  last  two  years,  if  the  tKresliers  are.$:areful  to. 
save  them.  Beans  do  weU  in  a  stack. 
TURNIP  AND  RAPE-SEBD. 
Crops  of  turnip-seed/ and  rape  or  cole-seed/  ^rft 
extremely  various,  uncertain,  and  sabjed  to  many 
misfortunes;  they  must  be  cbndufted  with  great 
spirit,  or  the  loss  will  probably  not  be  small.  The 
principal  point  is  to  make  good  use  pf  fine  weather; 
for,  as  they  must  be  threshed  as  fast  as  reaped,  or 
at  least  without  being  housed  or  stacked,  like  other 
crops,  they'  require  a  greater  number  of  hands,  in 
proportion  to  tHe  land,  than  any  other  part  of  hus- 
bandry. The  reaping  is  very  delicate  work;  for, 
if  the  men  are  not  careful,  they  will  ^hed  much 
of  the  seed.  Moving  it  to  the  threshing-floor  is 
another  work. that  requires  attention:  the  best  way 
is  to  make  little  waggons  on. four  wheels,  with 
poles,  and  cloths  strained  over  them  :  the  diameter 
of  the  wheels  about  two  feet ;  the  cloth-body  five 
feet  wi(lfi,  six  long,  and  two  deep,  and  drawn  by 
oqe  horse :  the  whole  expence  not.^more  than  30s; 
or  40s.  I  have,  in  large  farms,  seen  several  of 
these  at  work  at  a  time  in. one  field.  The  tur- 
nip or  rape  is  lifted  from  the  ground  gently,  and 
dropt  at  once  into  these  machines,  without  any; 
loss :  they  cairy  it  to  the  threshers,  who  keep  hard 
at  wQrk,  'being  supplied  from  the  waggons,  as  fast 
astheycome>  by  one  set  of  men^  and  their. straw 
moved  off  the  floor  by  .another  set;  and,  many 
handd  ^f  all  sorts  being  employed,  a  great  breadth 
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of  land  i^tiniftbed  m  s  day.  All  is  stopped  by  nin^ 
snd  th^  trop  much  daimged :  it  is  thefefoi^  of 
very  great  cor^sequence  to  throw  ia  as  many  peopto 
as  possible,  nien>  women^  and  boys^  to  make  the 
gr^at^  use  of  fine  weather. 

SOW  RAPE. 

The  seed,  when  intended  for  a  crop  to  teaip^ 
shoald  be  sown  the  begrmitng  of  this  month,  or 
the  end  of  July.  The  preparation  is  the  same  as 
that  fof  ttffnips. 

GLEANING. 

The  custom  of  gleaning  is  universal,  and  very 
ancient:  in  this  eoafttry,  however,  the  poofhtffe 
no  ri^ht  to  glean,  but  by  the  permission  of  the 
farther ;  hut  thb  cn^om  is  so  old  atid  Gomtntto, 
that  it  is  sAttraly  ever  hircken  through.  It  much 
.behoves  tlte  fai^mer,  in  some  places,  where  it  is 
darned' on  to  ex<«56,  to  make  rules  for  the  gleaneir^, 
and  not  ^liflfer  them  to  be  broken  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever. 

The  abuse  of  gleaning,  in  many  places,  is  so 
great,  as  dtiservedly  to  be  ranked  among  the  far- 
n^er^s  evils :  tt^  poor  gleto  among  Che  sheaves,  and 
t6o  often  from  them,  in  so  notorious  a  manne-, 
Ifhat  complaints  of  it  are  innumerable.  Make  it 
therefore  a  l&w,  that  no  gleaner  shall  enter  a  wheat 
field  until  it  19  quite  cfeared  of  the  crop  :  this  i^ 
the  prii^iice  in  ttiatiy  places,  and  gVeM  advantages^ 
are  found  frbm  ib.  But^  upon  this  plan,  ahfrays  de- 
sist from  fuming  any  catde  into  the  field,  until  the 
poor  have  gleaned  it ;  for,  if  a  use  is  made  of  keep- 
ing 
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ing  them  out  while  sheaves  are  there,  merely  for 

an  opportunity  of  turning  hogs  and  other  cattfibL  in, 

it  is  doable  deaKng,  and  a  meanness  unpardonibkk 

FARM-TARD. 

At  the  leiswe  time  of  harvest,  such  as  the  vtnt 
days,  when  the  team  cannot  carry  corn,  and  whild 
all  the  harvest  men  are  employed  in  reaping  and 
mowing,  if  the  works  of  tillage  do  not  require  at- 
tendance, let  the  horses  and  oxen  be  kept  to  earths 
cart,  to  form  the  bottom  layer  in  the  farm-yard, 
carrying  marie,  chalk,  turf,  ditch-earth,  or  pond- 
mud  :  the  quantity  in  proportion  to  that  of  th« 
dung  which  you  expedt  will  be  raised. 
TURNIPS. 

The  second  imnd-hoeing  of  the  bro«}-cast  tur*^ 
nip  crops  must  be  given  some  time  this  month,  nor 
should  it  ever  be  omitted  on  account  of  works  of 
harvest.  In  counties^  where  turnip^hoeing  is  a 
common  business,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this,  aa 
men  enough  are  always  to  be  had.  In  ^ome  places^ 
many  of  them  make  it  their  business  to  hoe  all  bar** 
vest  through,  earning  more  at  it  than  by  other 
field-work.  But  in  countries  where  hoers  are  scarce, 
a  farmer  should  always  consider  his  turnip  crops 
when  he  agrees  with  his  harvest-men,  and  hire  a 
sufficiency  to  set  them  to  hoeing  as  regularly,  \jrhen 
the  turnips  want  it,  as  to  reaping  when  the  wheat 
18  ready. 

Look  well  to  your  drilled  crops :  both  the  horsa 
and  hand^hoeings  must  be  given  whenever  weeds 
arise,*  or  the  land  seems  to  be  growing  adhesive. 

p  f  2  whSat 
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•  WHEAT  AI^IONGSf  TURNIPS. 
,  Mr.  Walker/  a  considerable  farmer  at  Harpley, 
la  Norfolk,  invented  and  executed  on  a  large  scale^ 
one  of  the  most  singular  pradtices  that  I  have  m/st 
trtth  : '  tl^t  of  hoeing  in  wheat  s6ed  at  the  sec<)nd 
hbein^  of  his  tiu^nips  on  sand  land-  The- wheat 
g^ot  up  well,  and  was  not  damaged  jbythe  sheep 
feeding  the  turnips,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  fed  in 
a  dry.  season  and  not  too  late,  imprdved ;  by  this 
tnethod  he  got  crops  of  three  quarters  an  acre  with- 
out the  e;{ pence  of  a  shilling  in  tillage.  I  viewed 
some  of  them  with  much  pleasure,  A  singular  idea, 
that  may  be  appljcafcle  with  great  profit  .'on  certain 
soils  and  in  certain  cases*  He  practised  it  so  ex- 
tensively as  to  lessen  the  niumber  of  iiis  horses  in 
consequence  of  it. 

CABBAGES. 
The  beginning  of  tbi§.  month,  the  second  horse- 
hoeing  should  be  given  to  the.  Midsummer  planted 
crop  of  cabbages  :  the  earth  thrown  into  a  ridge, 
'm  the  middle  of  each  interval,  by  the  first,  should  /. 
QpW  .be  split  by  the  double  mpuld-hoard  plougjji,* 
and  thrown  half  to  one  row,  and  half  to  the  otj^l^r : 
this  earth,  wlij^h  has  been  some  time  exposed  to 
the  weather,  will  be  in  fine  order  for  the  young 
fibres  of  roots  to  spread  in  ;  nor  should  it  be  stir- 
red by  the  succeeding  operations  :  for  the  cabbage 
is  a  plant  of  such  a  luxuriant-  growth,  that  the 
roots,  have  power  to  follow  the  well  pulveriaed  land 
thus  thrown  up,  and  the  cabbages  will  certainly  be 
of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  qiipntity  of  food  the 

rootvS 
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roots  command.     Care   should  also  be  taken  to 
keep  the  tops  of  the  ridges  perfe6lly  clean  from- 
weeds  by  the  hand-hoc :    none  shonld  be  suffered 
to  grosv ;  for  on  this  part  of  the  management  moeh 
depends. 

SOW  CABBAGE-SEED. 
.  This  is  the  season  of  sowing  for  those  crops  that 
are  transplanted  in  April.  Plough  a  pieee  of  well 
faUowed  land  until  it  is  as  fine  as  a  garden ;  then 
manure  it  amply  with  very  rotten  duiig,  and  turning 
it  in,  harrow  in  the  seed  \  a  pound  of  seed  to  every 
three  acres  of  the  intended  crop* 

But  a  preparation  superior  to  ploughing  and 
dunging)  is  that  of  paring  and  burning  a  thick  coat 
for  plenty  of  ashes,  and  adding  a  thin  dressing  of 
very  rotten  dung ;  turn  them  in  together  and  roll 
in  the  seed  and  bush-harrow.  The  plants  thus 
escape  the  fly  and  slug. 

Having  on  (ormer  occasions  mentioned  the  great 
importance  of  this  crop,  the  less  is  necessary  at 
present ;  still,  however,  I  must  urge  our  young 
farmer  to  determine  to  have  as  many  August-sown 
cabbagesashecan  want  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine, 
from  the  first  of  Odlober  to  the  last  of  December. 
The  size  thfey  come  to  is  superior  to  spring-sown 
plants,  but  they  will  not,  in  general,  last  -longer 
than  December.  The  use  is  however  so  great ;  .so 
exceedingly  valuable  for  autumnal  fatting  of  oxen, 
feeding  cows,  fatting  wethers,  feeding  hoggit  lathbs, 
and  supporting  the  whole  herd  of  s\vine^  that  one 
rany,.  without  .ba^ani^  assert  .tb*  farrow  >vhp .  do«s 
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Bot  make  a  provision  of  them^  to  be  n^igent  in  a 
Nery  material  point  of  his  business.    I  beg  leave  to 
refer  the  reader  to  my  Northern  and  Eastern  Tours, 
end  to  rery  many  registers  in  the  Annals  of  Agri^ 
culture,  for  abundant  information  on  this  snbje6l. 
DRILL  CAfiBA£^E-SEeD. 
Cabhage-^eed  may  be  drilled  on  ridges  where  it  is 
to  f ematfi  the  last  week  in  this  month,  or  the  be- 
^nnii^gof  September,  as  dimdled  in  the  Calendar 
"for  April ;  but  the  reader  is  to  observe,  that  the  be- 
nefit of  the  pra6lioe  has  not  that  soperiority  which 
attends  the  April  drillmgs,  by  which  a  tranaphmta- 
tion  in  June  is  avoided.    When  the  seed  is  sown  in 
August,  that  operation  takes  place  in  a  much  safer 
season. 

POTATOES. 
The  potatoe  crops  in  rows  roust  be  hand-weeded 
if  necessary ;  but  it  is ,  now  probably  too  late  to 
horseshoe.  If  the  intervals  are  weedy,  or  bound 
at  all,  or  the  plants  not  sufficiently  earthed  up, 
run  the  shim  through  them,  but  with  much  care, 
which  will  cut  up  weeds,  and  loosen  the  earth : 
after  which  the  double  mould-board  will  strike  them 
dean,  and  throw  the  earth  against  the  rows^  bank- 
ing them  up :  the  running  roots  and  fibres  will 
•follow  such  new  thrown-up  earth,  and  increase  the 
erop. 

LUCERNE. 
The  lucerne  will  be  ready  again  for  cutting :   if, 
unfortunately,  you  have  any  drilled  with  too  wide 
'intervals^  attend  well  to  the  state  ff  ^tfae  land^  and 

take 


t^ke.ewp  Jto  keep  it  io  taose,  wdffpi^VjerS^ed  cM*der, 
^od  pfifeiSUy  clean  frona  ^veeds.  3*iit  with  crops 
put  in  as  they  ought  to  be,  that  is,  broad-cast,  or 
tbe  rows  at  <ii^  inches,  nothing  wiU  be  wanted  of 
this  soft. 

SAINFOIN. 
It  will  be  now  time  to  turn  into  the  sainfoia  6eld$ 
that  .M^ere  mown  in  June ;  but  you  should  be  c$u- 
tjQPS  of  feeding  it  with  aH  aorts  of  cattle  ixidiscri* 
iatD0t6ly.  Siieep,  if  kept  too  long  on  it,  bite  out 
tlie  heart  by  eating  into  the  bulb. 

DIG  MANURES. 

This  is  a  work  which  shoyld  never  stop  for  hay, 
harvest,  or  any  thing  else,  if  the  farmer  has  money 
in  his  pocket,  and  his  plan  is  thus  to  improve  his 
farm.:  the  sooner  the  work  is  done,  the  longer  he 
iias  the  benefit. 

FOLDING. 

If  this  pra6lice  is  pursued  the  >fold  sliould  never 
slop  in  lAiiS  month :  the  flodc  will  bear  it.  lie* 
member  the  general  rule  of  folding  the  Jand  tihat 
will  he  £r8t  sown. 

HOGS. 
This  is  a  common  month  for  the  sows  to  bring 
'their  second  litter  of  pigs ;  aijxd,  if  the  farmer  has 
-not  had  ^iie  forecast  to  provide  plenty  of  w^  in 
iiis  hog  cisterns,  he  will  find  the  disadvaiitage. 
jClover  will  not. do  for  sows  and  pigs ;  .they  must  be 
fed  on  >the  skim-milk,  butter «4nilk,  and  cheese-* 
whey,  that  have  been  oqlledling  ctogofther  through 
the  jNreoeding  monttn^  while  tA^  ^datry  u;as  at  its 
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height ;  bran,  pollard,  barley,  buck -wheat,  or 
pease  ground  into  meal,  and  sniall  quantities  mixed 
m  it. 

Lettuces  now  come  into  use,  and  are  of  excel- 
lent service  to  the  sows  and  pigs ;  and  may  be 
deemed  necessary  if  the  dairy  is  small  ;  and  in  every 
event  to  tend  to  saving  corn.  He  who  keeps  many 
swine  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  providing  such  ar- 
ticles of  food  as  shall  save  corn  feeding.  Hogs  are 
reckoned,  when  kept  in  great  numbers,  an  unpro- 
fitable stock ;  but  it  is  merely  for  want  of  making 
a  due  provision  of  crops  for  them  ;  a  few  acres  of 
each  sort  will  carry  a  great  herd  of  swine :  but  let 
no  gap  occur  between  »the  finishing  one  crop  and 
beginning  another. 

CARROTS. 
About  the  latter  end  of  this  month  the  carrot 
crop  should  be  examined.  It  will  require  a  sligfit 
hoeing,  not  an  expensive  one ;  but  just  to  cut  up 
the  few  weeds  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  arisen 
since  the  last  hoeing.  If  the  former  hoeings 
have  been  well  performed,  only  a  hand-weeding 
will  do. 

PULL  HEMP. 
The  time  of  pulling  is  about  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, or,  more  properly  speaking,  13  weeks  from  the 
time  of  sowing:  the  leaves  turning  yellow  and  the 
stalks  white,  are  signs  of  its  maturity;  the  male 
and  female  hemp  are  pulled  together :  indeed,  when 
the  crop  is  thick,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them. 
The  expence  of  pulling  is  generally  estimated  at 
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Is.  per  peck,  according  to  the  quantity  originally 
sown. 

When  it  is  all  taken  up,  and  bound  in  small 
bundles,  with  bands  at  each  end,  to  such  a  bigness 
as  you  can  grasp  with  both  hands,  it  is  conveyed  to 
a  pond  of  standing  water  (if  a  clay  pit  the  better), 
where  it  is  laid  bundle  upon  bundle,    dire6l  and 


across,  thus,    ;    '.    !   ;      this   is    termed   a   bed   of 

hemp,  and  after  it  is  piled  to  such  a  thickness  as  to 
answer  the  depth  of  the  water  (which  cannot  be 
too  deep*),  it  is  loaded  with  blocks  and  logs  of 
wood,  until  all  of  it  is  totally  immersed  :  after  re- 
maining in  this  state  four  or  fiye  days,  as  the  wea- 
ther shall  direct,  it  is  taken  out  and  carried  to  a 
field  of  aftermath,  or  of  any  other  grass  that  is 
clean  and  free  from  cattle ;  the  bundles  being  un- 
tied, it  is  spread  out  thin,  stalk  by  stalk ;  in  this 
state  it  must  be  turned  every  other  day,  especially 
in  moist  weather,  lest  the  worms  should  injure  it. 
Thus  it  remains  for  six  weeks  or  more  :  then  it  is 
gathered  together,  tied  in  large  bundles,  and  kept 
dry-|*  in  a  house  till  December  or  January. 

In  the  fens  the  male  and  female,  or  femble  and 
seed-hemp,    are  frequently  separated.     This  may 

*  This  deserves  experimental  inquiry :  watering  hemp  is  a 
partial  rotting  through  ferm(*ntation :  the  vicinity  of  the  atmos- 
phere mast,  for  that  purpose,  be  necessary.  The  best  hemp 
ponds  I  have  seen  have  not  exceeded  the  depth  of  five  feet. 

f  It  might  do  as  well  stacked,  if  kept  perfe&ly  dry.. 
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,  arise  from  their  hemp  being  coarser^  and  the  st^ks 
larger.  To  attempt  it,  says  a  manufacturer,  in 
SiuflTolk.)  would  be,  I  think,  unpr(^table>  i£  pot 
impradticable. 

.  Hemp,  when  left  for  seed,  is  seldom  wig^r- 
rettedt  from  the  additional  trouble  and  expence; 
but  it  would  be  better  if  so  done.  It  is  generally 
stacked  and  covered  during  the  winter,  and  is 
spread  upon  meadow-land  in  January  or  February. 
If  the  season  suit  (particularly  when  covered  with 
snow)  it  will  come  to  a  good  colour,  and  make 
skroAg  coarse  cloths.  It  is  much  inferior  to  hemp 
puUed  in  proper  time,  and  water-retted. 

PULL  FLAX. 
This  also  is?  the  season  for  pulling  flax  :  it  is 
bound  in  small  sheafs,  and  conveyed  to  the  steeping- 
pit,  where  it  remains  about  ten  days  on  an  average, 
and  is  then  grassed.  To  name  the  time  of  the 
chief  works  on  this  crop  is  sufficient :  flax  draws 
the  land,  and  returns  no  more  to  it  than  hemp. 
1  cannot  advise  tl^e  young  farmer  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with .  it.  If  from  singular  circum- 
stances he  is  inclined  to  try  it,  he  should  procure  a 
man  accustomed  both  to  the  culture  and  dressing. 

SET  STOCK  LAMBS, 
Fairs  for  the  sale  of  lambs  in  several. sheep  dis- 
^vi6hs  take  place  in  August ;  and  it  is,  upon  the 
whole,  as  proper  a  season  as  any  other,  when  the 
whole  are  colledled,  to  draw  into  different  parcels, 
is  a  convenient  moment  for  separating  that  portion 
which  iis  meant  to  be  kept  for  the  farmer's  own 

use. 
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use.  The  eommon  management  of  a  flock  is  to 
sell  B. certain  number  of  crones  every  year,  and  to 
ktdep  that  number  of  the  ^ry  best  ewe  lambs  t^ 
6i»p{) ly  tbeir  place  in  the  flock  :  and,  in  n^^Ung^ 
ibis  selection,  the  fanner  or  his  ehephefd  usually 
(whatever  the  breed  may  be)  reje6ls  aiU  that  mani^ 
Jfest  any  departure  from  certain  signs  of  the  fcrjue 
breed :  thus,  in  a  Norfolk  flock,  a  white  leg,  aad 
a  face  not  of  a  hue  suflficiently  dark,  would 
•be  excluded,  however  well  formed  ;  in  the  aame 
manner  a  white  face  on  the  South  Downs ;  in 
Wiltshire  a  black  face,  would  be  an  exclusion,  or  a  . 
horn  that  does  aotfall  back  ;  in  Dorsetshire  a  bom 
that  .does  not  proje^l,  &c.  &c,  and  where  the  pro- 
duce is  annually  sold  lean,  there  is  reason  in  all 
this ;  for  customers  who  have  been  used  to,  and 
prefer  certain  breeds,  as  having  paid  them  waH, 
^re  apt  to  be  faatidious  when  they  purchase.  Soiae 
-farmers  in  this  seledion  look  chiefly  at  size,  al- 
.ways  keeping  the  largest  frames  :  but  this  is  pro- 
bably erroneous,  unless  they  keep  very  high.  It 
coone<^s  with  a  question  by  no  means  ascertained, 
whether  sheep  do  or  do  not  cat  a  quantity  of  food 
proportioned  to  their  weight  ?  In  general,  it  is  a  safer 
rule  to  chuse  a  well-formed  lamb,  or  that  indicates 
the  probability  of  making  a  well -formed  ewe,  ra- 
ther than  to  seleift  for  size.  The  attention  Ibat  is 
to  be  paid  to  wool,  in  the  breeds  that  produce  the 
carding  aort,  will  depend  on  the  pfio^  to  be  re- 
ceived :  if  the  farmer  liv»s  ia  a  distiiKSt  iwhjsre  the 
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price  of  the  year  is  giveh  equally  to  all  flocks^ 
there  is  little  encouragement  to  lessen  quantity  for 
the  sake  of  qualjty ;  retaining,  however,  in  idea, 
the  fa<ft  that  both  are  attainable,  that  it  is  very 
common  to  see  coarse  breeched  sheep  with  light 
fleeces;  and  those  of  a  fine  quality  heavy  in 
weight.  The  Spanish  fleeces,  which  are  finer  than 
any  other,  are  heavier  than  those  of  our  finest 
wooUed  sheep.  With  combing  wool,  the  import- 
ance of  the  fleece  depends  still  more  on  price  ;  we 
have  seen  it  8s.  a  tod  ;  and  it  has  lately  been  36s. 
Quality  is  of  very  little  consequence  indeed  com- 
pared with  quantity,  and  when  wobl  sells  high,  no 
prudeiU  breeder  will  set  his  stock  without  being 
governed  considerably  by  this  objed. 

The  high  prices  at  which  new  Leicester, 
atid  new  South  Down  rams  let  and  sell,  has 
opened  a  field  of  speculation  in  sheep-breed- 
ing. It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  this  spirit 
of  breeding,  whether  it  shall  prove  durable  or 
not ;  whether  much  money  shall  or  shall  not  be 
made  in  it  in  future,  is  not  what  any  prudent  man 
beginning  'busmess  will  adventure  in  but  with 
great  caution  :  men  of  such  immense  fortune  are 
now  taking  a  lead  in  it,  and  are  in  many  rcspedis 
doing  it  on  such  liberal  principles,  that  the  wisest 
conduct  of  such  farmers  as  I  may  be  supposed  to 
address,  is  to  take  proper  opportunities  of  con- 
-  verting  their  experiments  to  their  own  (ilie  farmers) 
profit.    Leave  the  expence  to  them,  but  When  you 

can 
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can  convert  -the  profit  to  your  own  advantage.  lit 
setting  a  stiKik  of  lambs,  therefore,  you  may  marfc 
a  score  of  the  best,  for  a  future  ram  to  be  picked 
up  when  opportunity  offers ;  or,  better  still,  to 
send  to  the  tup  of  some  ram-letter  that  takes  them 
in  at  a  reasonable  price  per  head.  By  every  year 
seledling  five-  or  six  per  cent,  and  by  every  year 
covering  that  number  by  a  ram  better  than  any  of 
your  own,  the  flock  must  be  on  the  improving 
hand,  and  this  may  be  done  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pence. 

This  moment  pf  setting  the  stock  lambs  is,  that 
of  adding  to,  or  diminishing  the  number  of  a  flock, 
by  keeping  more  or  fewer  than  the  crones  sold. 
This  is  a  very  material  part  of  the  business  :  on  a 
farm  with  a  given  stationary  sheep-walk,  it  is  pro- 
bably regulated  by  circumstances  that  rarely  change: 
but,  on  inclosed  farms,  where  the  sheep  are  sup- 
ported by  fields  alternately  in  grass  and  tillage, 
variations  may  easily  be  supposed,  and  the  question 
of  hard  or  light  stocking,  that  is,  of  close  feeding 
or  a  head  of  grass,  .then  comes  in  to  decide  the 
number  kept.  If  the  produce  or  profit  per  head  is 
looked  to,  the  condu6l:  to  be  pursued  is  evidently 
to  stock  lightly  ;  but,  if  the  return  is  looked  for  in 
corn  from  fields  laid  down  for  refreshment  by  rest, 
then  close  feeding  is  a  very  material  point,  and  the 
number  kept  will  depend  on  it.  With  all  the 
grasses,  &c.  that  do  not  decline  from  age,  the 
more  sheep  you  keep,  the  more  you  may  keep,  and 
th^  more  corn  \1:>u  will  re^p  when  such  are  ploughed ; 

a  cir- 
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a  circumstance  too  important  ta  be  forgotten.  Bat 
the  yoiiiig  farmer  will  remember,  tliat  upon  this 
system  be  must  not  have  sf  show  Hodty  or  let  t/ie 
vanity  of  a  farm  have  the  least  influence  \tith  him: 
if  in  this  way  he  will  have  something  to  t^lk  of, 
a  score  or  two  of  pampered  favourites;,  the  fewer 
the  better,  f6r  they  may  cost  him  more  than  they 
are  worth. 

SELL  LAMBS. 

Having  set  his  own  stock,  he  drives  the  rc»t  o# 
the  ewe  lambs  and  all  the  wethers  to  the  Iamb  fair; 
and  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  him,  in  ascertaining 
comparative  prices,  as  well  as  for  knowing  the  pro- 
gressive state  of  his  flock,  to  weigh  and  register 
Ae  weights  of  all.  Let  him  also  ac^u^nl  himself 
by  proper  inquiries  among  his  neighbours,  of  the 
expences  which  ought  to  be  incurred  in  driving, 
hiring  grass  or  stubbles,  ^epherd  and  assistants^ 
board,  hurdles,  &c.  &c. 

If  the  fairs  for  the  sale  of  Iambs  are  lator  than 
August,  as  in  September,  and  even  to  Michaehnas^ 
as  in  some  distri<3s,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  them  in  forcing  food,  as  in  spring  tares,  early- 
sown  rape,  good  grass  of  the  right  degree  of  bite, 
&c.  &c.  in  order  to  promote  their  growth  and  in- 
crease their  value.  But  to  sell  in  August  is  more 
beneficial  • 

KEEPING  ROUND. 

This  term  is  not  very  expressive  of  its  meaning, 
but  common  among  farmers,  for  describing  a  dif- 
ferent sheep  system,  that  of  so  proportioning  the 

number 
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number  of  ewes  as  to  keep  all  their  produce  for 
.  the  butcher.  If  he  is  in  this  system,  his  principal 
obje6l  is  to  consider  wether  lambs  as  fatting  stocky 
and  feed  them  'accordingly  from  weaning  to  the* 
knife.  His  crones  the  same  from  this  period. 
LAYING  DOWN  LAND  TO  GRASS. 

This  is  the  best  season  of  the  whole  year  fbr  this  ' 
very  important  operation,  and  no  other  admissible 
for  it  on  strong,  wet,  or  heavy  soils.  Spring  sow- 
ings with  corn  may  succeed,  and  do  often,  but  that 
they  are  hazardous  I  know  from  forty  years  ex- 
perience. In  all  my  trials  I  never  failed  with  an 
August  sowing  but  once,  and  that  was  with  crested 
dog's-tail  gathered  too  early  by  the  women,  know- 
ing the  intention  too  soon. 

Preparation. — I  suppose  this  to  have  been  either 
a  fallow  or  winter  tares  sown  very  early,  and  mowtt 
in  June  for  soiling,  which  may  give  nearly  two 
months  in  the  very  heat  of  the  summer  for  tillage : 
such  a  preparation  is  one  of  the  most  efFedlive  for 
cleaning  land  that  can  be  ;  and  it  may  further  be 
supposed  that  the  land  had  been  favoured  in  the 
course  of  crops  previously  to  the  year  of  laying  . 
down. 

Seeds. — ^These  should  be  varied  according  to  the 
soil,  as  in  the  following  table  :. 


Clay. 
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[auo- 


day. 

Cow-grass. 

Cock»8-foot, 

I>og^f-tail. 

Fescue. 

Fox-tail.^ 

Oat^ass. 

Trefoil. 

York  white. 

TioMthy. 


Loam. 
White  clover. 
Ray. 

York  white. 
Fescue. 
Fox-tail. 
Dog's-tail. 
Poa. 

Timothy. 
Yarrow. 
I  Lucerne. 


Samd. 

Chalk. 

White  clover. 

Yarrow. 

Ray. 

Burnet. 

York  white. 

Trefoil. 

Yarrow. 

White  clover. 

Burnet. 

Sainfo'm. 

Trefoil. 

Rib. 

• 

Peat, 
White  clover. 
Dcff'a-tail. 
Cock's- foot. 
Rib. 

York  whice. 
Ray. 
Pox^tail. 
Fescue. 
Timothy. 


In  regard  to  the  quantities  per  acre  of 'these 
plants,  this  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  means. 
of  getting  them.  In  situations  ^here  women  and 
children  are  fully  employed,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
procure  large  quantities,  gathered  by  hand :  in  such 
places  a  man  must  be  content  with  what  can  be 
bought.  Crested  dog's-tail  is  so'  very  generally  to 
be  thus  procured,  that  I  cannot  but  suppose  it,  in 
a  good  measure,  at  command.  However,  without 
adverting  to  this  point,  I  may  remark,  that  from 
the  lands  which  I  have  laid  down  to  grass  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  in  which  I  have  usv^vl  every 
one  of  these  plants  largely,  except  the  poa,  and 
that  on  a  smaller  scale,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  following  quantities  may  be  safely  recommended : 

Clay: 


Seedf. 

SubsHtuUs. 

Cow-grass, 

5  lb. 

Trefoil, 

5lb.   ' 

Dog*s-laiI, 

10  lb.          ^Yorkshire  white,   2  bush. 

Fescue, 

1  bush:      Tinaothy,              4  lb. 

Fox-tail, 

1  do.         Do.  4lb.3  or,  York  white,  1  bush. 

Loam,                              N 

White  clover. 

.    5lb.      , 

Dog's-tail, 

10  lb.          Ray,  1  peck  j  Ril>*grass,  4  lb. 

Ray,        .        - 

1  peck. 

. 

Fescue, 
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Seeds 

» 

SuisHtuiwK 

Fescue, 

3  pecks. 

Yorksbine  Wlute. 

Foxtail, 

3  do. 

Timotby.   4 lb. 

Yarrow, 

2  do. 

Cow-grass,  5  lb. 

•    ' 

Sand. 

White  clover. 

..71b. 

Trefoil, 

5  lb. 

' 

Burnet, 

61b. 

•     *     *'    • 

Raj, 

1  peck. 

r           I  »    ^               -         ■ 

Yarrow, 

1  knth. 

Rap  ipedt;  Rib,  4ib. 

Chalk. 

Burnet, 

10  lb. 

Trefoil, 

5  lb. 

* 

White  clover. 

5H). 

Yarrow, 

.    Ibush. 

Ray,  ibosh. 
Peat. 

White  clover. 

lOlb. 

Dog*8-taH, 

101b. 

York  white,  Specki.     . 

Rflr>        -  ' 

Ipeck. 

* 

FoK-tail, 

2  do. 

Rib.  5  lb. 

Fescue,        - 

2  da 

Cow>-gRui,  41b.  . 

Timothy, 

Ido. 

Bnt  here  I  must  observe  generally,  that  if  the 
land,  thus  laid  to  grass,  be  intended  for  sheep^ 
it  is  not  an  objetfl  of  very  great  conse<}uence 
to  sow  only  the  finer  grasses;  as  close  feedings 
after  the  first  year,  will  make  any  grass  named 
in  these  lists  fine^  and  sweety  and  produdive ; 
but  this  efie6t  depends  altogether  on  4ts  bfing  con-^. 
stantly  fed  close  ;  that  is,  all  seed  stems  being  pre- 
vented from  rising.  Every  g6od  farmer  h  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  this  with  ray^grau ;  bat  most 

Qg  unac* 


unaccountaUy  does  not  extend  a  similar  cdlicern  to 
other  grasses.  I  have  laid  down  above  200  acres 
chiefly  for  sheep  ;  and  I  have  stocked  the  fields  so 
early  in  spring,  and  so  thickly,  as  just  to  keep 
down  the  seed  stems :  the  coch^s-foot,  oat^grass, 
and  Yorkshire  white,  with  this  managemient,  have 
proved  sweet  feeding  grasses,  not  at  all  rejeded^ 
even  in  fields  where  the  flock  had  a  choice. 

Somng^'*r*Tbm  even  dbtributioa  of  the  seeds 
being  of  much  importance^  a  calm  day  should  be 
chosen  for  the  sowings  and  particular  iattentiim 
given  to  prevent  the  seedsmen  mixing  too  naany 
together  :  let  the  farmer  remember,  that  the  ex- 
pence  of  going  often  t^ver  the  groomd,  is  nothing 
on  comparison  with  the  benefit  of  having  each  sort  ^ 
equally  distributed. 

Successive  TnemagemenL-^ln  this  respedl,  no 
other  attention  is  necessary  than  to  keep  every 
sort  of  stock  out  of  the  field  most  assidUQUsiy 
through  all  the  foMowing  autumn  and  winter. 
Some  writers  dired  manuring ;  but  this  should 
h«te  been  tlonii  fairevioualy  to  sox^ing  the  v/isett^r 
tafe^  if  dope  at  alk  After  sowing,  none  is  admis- 
siUe  h^t  w^  dressings  as  may  be  sown  by  band. 
OGfNVBRSiON  OF  POOR  LAYa 

There  fune,  on  many  farms,  tracSlsof  barren  IsyS^ 
f^om  mooS)  poverf^y,  iieg)e<%  and  bad  lierb^ge, 
upon  nvhkh  a  very  great  utiprovement  may  be 
made  by  «  m(^  iplongbing  in  August.  For  thb 
piirposdy  a  sbrong  ik>cir«*bopse  plough  misst  be  used 
wkfa  alAinH^Ottker ;  tben  go  over  it  twice  in  dif{e- 

rent 
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rent  dire^ons  with  the  scarifier^  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  flag;  harrow  it  once,  and  immediately 
sow  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  cole-seed,  two  bushels^ 
of  cock*s-foot,  and  one  buahel  of  Yorkshire  white 
per  acre,  adding  some  of  whatever  seeds  may  be 
procured  at  the  moment  cheaply.  Leave  it  unfed 
and  untouched  till  the  March  loUowing,  in  which 
month,  and  through  April,  load  it  well  with  sheep ; 
the  use  will  then  be  very  great ;  keep  sheep  feed*- 
ii^  it  heavily  through  the  year ;  the  cole  will  be 
killed,  and  you  vill  have  a  pasture  worth  treble 
what  it  was  before.  The  <esipence  i*  small,  and 
the  improvement  rapid. 

SHtfT  UP  ROOEN. 
The  time  for  shutting  up  after-grass  for  use  the 
following  winter  and  spring,  will  depend  on  the 
nchness  of  the  soil :  diredlly  from  the  scythe  is 
the  proper  period  for  lands  of  moderate  ^fertility, 
^at  let  from  12s.  to  25s.  an  acre;  but,  infields 
of  greater  ri(^ess,  from  25s.  to  398.  August  ts  a 
better  month,  feeding  till  then  quite  bare :  and,  oil 
aSA  richer  lanils,  September  may  do.  On  the  fin^ 
salt-marshes  of  Lincolnshire  there  is  such  a  spring 
all  winter,  thsit  two  sheep  an  acre  ane  f^ed  without 
any  previous  exclusion.  This  husbandry  cannot 
have  too  much  attention,  for  it  is  by  far  the  molt 
certain  dependence  a  man  can  have  for  his  flock  at 
the  most  pinching  period  of  the  whole  year. 
Lands  fed  in  the  spring  may  be  kept  equally  with 
fbose  mown: 

G  g  2  S£PT£M- 
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SEPTEMBER. 


WHEAT.. 

UPON  all  cold,  wet,  and  backward  soib, 
September  is  the  best  season  for  putting  in  wheat, 
provided  other  circumstances  permit  it ;  such  are 
principally  the  .weather,  for  wheat  should  not  be 
sown  till  rain  comes  in  tolerable  plenty  ;  and  never 
in  a  dry  season*  Upon  dryer,  and  warmer  soils,  it 
is  better  to  postpone  this  business  till  October. 
But  ia  this  case,  let  our  farmer  remember,  that 
clover  and  other  layers  should  be  ploughed  (if  rain 
comes)  in  September,  for  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
have  such  layers  remain  unsown  for  three  weeks  or 
a  month  after  ploughing.  Another  general  obser- 
yation  is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  earliness  of  the 
sowing,  may  be  a  small  deduction  from  the  accuS'- 
tomed  quantity  of  seed  ;,  two  bushels  sown  any 
time  in  this  month,  are  equal  to  three  in  November* 
SORT  OF  WHEAT. 

These  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  known 
in  different  counties  under  different  names,  which 
necessarily  causes  some  confusion  in  reports  that 
are  made  on  this  subjedl.  It  is  here  necessary  to 
notice  but  a  few  of  the  sorts. 

1.  Red  lammas ;  a  red  straw,  red  ear,  and  red 
kernel ;  reckoned  by  many  farmers  the  best  of  all 
the  sorts  hitherto  known^  and  yielding  the  finest, 

whitest 
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whitest  flour.     There  are  also  a  yellow  and  a 
bibwn  lam  mas. 

2.  Hoary  white ;  white  straw^  ear^  and  grain. 

3.  Bearded ;  productive  on  very  poor,  cold,  wet 
land  ;  but  a  coarse  grain,  and  sells  for  an  inferior 
price. 

4.  Clark  wheat ;  red  blossom,  chafF,  and  straw, 
biit  white  grain ;  a  favourite  sort  in  Sussex. 

5.  Hedge  wheat;  white:  very  produdJive. 

6.  Velvet ;  a  distihdt  sort  from  the  hoary  white  ; 
it  is  a  white  wheat,  and  though  not  weighty,  yields 
much  flour ;  a  very  thin  skin. 

7*  Cone  wheat  of  various  sorts,  so  called  from 
the  ^hape  of  the  ear. 

STEEPING  THE  SEED.  v 
The  modes  of  steeping,  brining,  and  liming  the 
seed,  are  innumerable;  all  are  equally  intended 
as  precautions  against  the  smut.  I  made  several 
experiments  on  this  obje<3,  from  which  it  appeared,  . 
that  steeping  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in 
a  ley  of  wood  ashes,  in  lime-water,  and  in  a  $o]u<* 
tion  of  arsenic,  gave  clean  crops  from  extremely 
smutty  seed,  but  a  short  time  in  those  mixtures  haci 
a  much  less  efFcdt. 

WHEAT  AFTER  FALLOW. 
If  there  is  one  praflioe  in  husbandry  proved  by 
modern  improvements  to  be  worse  than  another,  it 
is  that  of  sowing  wheat  on  fallows :  all  I  shall 
therefore  observe  under  this  heiad  is,  to  note  that  ia 
some  counties  the  fallows  are  ploughed  just  before 
harvest  on  to  two  bout  ridges,  ready  to  plovgb  and 
Gg3  «ow 
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SOW  uftder  ^row  ia  the  spraining  method  a  seod^ 
man  to  every  plough  which  reverses  the  ridges.  In 
others  they  lay  their  knds  into  ten  or  twelve  fbr- 
row  stitches  or  lands,  and  sow  some  under  furrow^ 
some  under  the  harrow.  Ridges  vary  exceedingly,  ac- 
cording to  their  wetness ;  and  in  Kent  they  have  by 
means  6f  the  tum*wrest  plough,  no  larids  at  all, 
but  a  whde  field  one  even  sur&ce.  It  would  be 
useless  to  expatiate  on  the  circumstances  of  fallow- 
wheat,  which  ought  no  where  to  be  found.  If 
isllows  be,  or  are  thought  neeessary,  let  them  be 
sown  with  barley  or  oats,  or  with  any  thing  but 
wheat. 

WHEAT  AFTER  BEANS. 
Beans,  if  well  cukivated,  fDrm  the  best  prepara- 
ttOA  for  wheat :  I  have  seen  in  Kent  a  field  of  wheat 
which  followed  fourpreparations,  beans,  clover,  tares^ 
and  fallow,  and  the  first  w^  superior  to  all  the 
rest;  next  the  clover,  then  the  tares,  and  the 
worst  was  after  the  fallow.  If  our  young  farmer 
has  a  bean-stubble  on  which  he  intends  sowing 
wheat,  he  should  be  as  early  as  possible  in  giving  it 
the  doe  tillage ;  this  will  depend  on  soil,  for  on 
some  it  will  be  more  advantageous  to  trust  to  the 
shim,  scarifiers,  and  scufflers,  than  to  the  plough. 
If  the  land  is  very  clean,  the  great  Isle  of  Tfaaaet 
shim  will  cut  through  every  thing,  and  loosen  the 
surface  sufficiently  to  enable  the  harrows  to  leave  it 
M  «lean  and  fine  as  a  garden,  women  attending  to 
pkk  ktui  burn.  If  leas  clean,  the  Kentish  broad- 
tlMM-e  lotf  do  the  work  moj^  effckaiv^lj*    In  etljier 

cases 
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cases  the  scuffler  may  be  eqmd  to  thebvushiess^ 
W^en  he  has  got  the  surfKe  to  his  mindj  he  is  t(f 
consider  whether  or  not  he  should  plough  itj  whiol) 
is  advisable  if  the  soil  be  of  a  firm^  solid,  tenacious 
quality^  and  if  he  does  not  intend  to  drill  the 
wheat :  if  he  ploughs  such  a  soil  he  vmy  not  have 
any  apprehension  of  root-fallen  wheat,  failing 
roots  from  a  loose  bottom  ;  but  he  will  bring,  up  a 
new  surface  that  may  drill  with  difficulty,  whereas 
that  which  has  received  the  influences  of  the  croj^ 
atmosphere,  and  of  his  late  operations  will  be  in 
exadly  the  right  temper  for  the.  drill  to  work  in. 
If  the  soil  i§  of  a  more  loose,  friable  quality,  at^ 
he  should  plough  down  the  fine  surface  he  has 
gained,  he  will  give  the  wheat  too  loose  a  botfeon^ 
and  he  will  run  the  chance  of  a  root  •fallen  <^op. 
In  all  such  cases,  or  in  any  that  have  a  tendency  to 
this  circumstance,  he  should  determine  not  tQ 
plough  at  all,  but  drill  directly ;  a  method  in  whicU 
he  saves  tillage,  and  has  the  probability  of  a  better 
produce.  This  is  a  new  praAice  on  strong  land,  but 
I.  have  seen  such  success  in  it  as  leaves  no  re^s^M 
for  doubting  the  soundness  of  its  priDCJplcs«  Mr. 
Pucket,  on  a  sandy  s<^l^  did  it  for  years,  and  wiUi 
great  eiFe<ft.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  what- 
ever other  circumstances  may  influence  the  growth 
of  this  grain,  it  loves  a  firm  bottom  to  root  in,  and 
rarely  flourislies  to  profit  when  it  is  loose  and 
ijnimbly,  nor  will  a  depth  of  such  mould  do  if  th(5 
under  stratum  in  which  it  will  attempt  to  fi)&  its 
;potSj  be  from  its  quality  repellent.     The  be^t 

Q  g  4  basis 
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basis  is  the  cultivable  earth  firm  from  not  having 
been  lately  disturbed.  No  such  rules  can  be  gene- 
ral, but  the  case  happens  oftener  than  some  are 
willing  to  supposed. 

WHEAT  AFTER  Cr£)VER. 
Clover  forms   a  very  excellent  preparation  *  for 
wheat,  yielding  ample  crops  of  the  golden  grain 
at  a  very  light  expence:  so  that,  while  the  Nor- 
folk husbandry  of,   1.  Turnips;  2.  Barley;  3.  Qo-. 
ver ;    4.  Wheat ;    is   pradiicable   on  a   farm,   dry 
enough  for  turnips,  and  rich  enough  for  wheat,  a 
man  may  well  enough  be  satisfied  with  his  profit ; 
but  after  many  repetitions  (and  this  system  has 
been  common  for  above  fifty  years),  it  was  found 
that  two  evils  gradually  appeared,  which  were  un* 
known  at  the  first  introduaion  of  it.     Tufnips  de- 
manded ample  manuring  where  they  were  once 
produced  of  larger  size  without  any  ;  and  the  clo- 
ver became  so  subjedl  to  failures,  that  it  was  no 
longer  easy  to   have  it  every  fourth  year.     This 
created  the  necessity  of  variations  (of  which  more 
in  another  place),  but  still  retaining  clover  as  the 
preparation  for  wheat.     The  husbandry,  however, 
was  very  imperfe<9:,  from  the  mode  of  putting  in 
the  wheat,  which  was  merely  by  the  harrow,  in 
which  method  (for  the  skim-coulter  was  unknown) 
the  seed  was  too  apt  to  fall  into  the  seams  of  the 
furrows,  and  came  up  consequently  among"  what- 
ever grass  and  weeds  might  be  in  the  land.     TTie 
discovery  of  dibbling  was  a  very  cfltpttal  improve- 
ment :  in  this  method  the  seed  was  deposited  hi 

the 
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the  centre  of  the  flags,  and  the  regular  treading 
the  land  received,  pressed  down  the  furrow,  and 
gave  a  degree  of  firmness  not  otherwise  attainable. 
The  success  was  great ;  and  had  the  labouring 
poor  kept  to  that  care  and  accuracy  which  they 
began  with  in  dibjiling,  the  practice  would  never 
have  lessened  ;  but  the  great  earnings  they  made 
gave  a  spur  to  their  avidity,  and  they  have  both  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  done  it  of  late  years  in  so 
slovenly  and  careless  a  manner,  that  drilling  is 
every  where  coming  in,  instead  of  a  pradtice 
esteemed  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  farmers 
as  unrivalled  when  well  performed.  At  present,  it 
is  thought  in  those  counties  the  mark  of  a  bad 
farmer  to  sow  broad- cast  wheat  on  clover. 

The  land  having  been  ploughed  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks*,  it  is  to  be  well  roiled  down  with  a 
heavy  roller,  and  then  dibbled  :  here,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  the  chief  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  dib-' 
biers  making  the  holes  deep  enough,  and  to  the 
children  dropping  equally  without  scattering.  It 
is  then  bush- harrowed.  Six  peck's  of  seed  fs 
^ough  for  two  rows  on  a  flag  in  this  month* 
But  if  only  one  row,  still  I  would  recommend  as 
much  seed  to  be  put  in.  And  another  observation 
it  is  necessary  to  make,  that  if  the  land  is  known 
to  be  given  to  the  mildew,  an  increase  of  seed  on 
that  account  is  right,  whatever  the  soil  or  season ; 

*  Op  to  drill-stitches,  if  that  husbandry  is  at  any  time  to  be 
praftised  in  the  field. 

by 
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by  reason  of  the  well  known  fa<5t,  that  all  thin 
crops  suffer  more  from  that  distemper  than  such  a9 
are  thicker. 

hi  regard  to  drilling,  the  various  dire<Slion8 
given  in  the  spring  Calendars^  relative  to  accurately 
ploughing  the  lands  either  for  one  stroke  of  the 
drill-machine,  or  for  a  bout  of  it,  are  equally  ap^ 
plicable  to  drilling  wheat.  The  operations  are  the 
$ame,  and  therefore  to  dwell  on  them  needless; 
but,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  in  ploughing 
all  lays,  the  use  of  the  skim-coulter  is  very  great^ 
and  in  some  cases  indispensable  :  an  eflre6Vive  bar-^ 
rowing  should  precede  the  drill.  The  quantity  of 
seed  the  same  as  in  dibbling. 

A  very  singular  experiment  of  Mr.  Ducket's,  oq 
preparing  a  clover  lay  for  wheat,  should  here  be 
mentioned  :  he  bad  a  field  ii>  which  wheat  rarely 
escaped  being  greatly  root-fallen :  not  to  lose 
sowing  it  with  that  grain,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
guard  against  the  experienced  malady,  he  scarified 
it  repeatedly,  till  he  had  torn  up  the  clover^  9nd 
also  gained  tilth  enov^h  for  drilling  in  i  then  he 
colle<^ed  the  clover  fragments,  and  carted  them 
into  the  farm-yard  to  make  dung,  and  drilled  the 
field :  the  wheat  having  a  firm  bottom  in  an  un* 
stirred  soil,  escaped  the  disease,  and  yielded  an 
ample  produce :  very  singular  hud^andry,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  peculiarity  of  ttie  soiL 
The  clover-bulb,  which  would  have  secured  the 
dreaded  looseness  had  it  been  turned  down,  made 
a  large  quantity  of  dung^  and  therefore  was  not 

lost 
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lost  to  the  farm,  though  the  particular  field  was 
<l6prived  of  it.  No  saving  in  expence  was  here 
made,  but  an  extraordiiuu*y  one  incurred ;  but  it 
secured  a  crop  where  otherwise  there  would  haVe 
been  none* 

WHEAT  AFTER  TARES. 

A  good  crop  of  winta*  tares  leaves  the  ground 
in  9uch  loose,  putrid,  friable  order,  that  it  is  much 
better  husbandry  to  sow  turnips  or  plant  cabbages 
on  it,  than  leave  it  to  receive  tillage  for  wheat. 
However,  if  this  management  should  take  place^ 
the  land  should  not  be  ploughed  at  all,  but  left  to 
consolidate  at  bottom,  to  become  6rm  for  the  roots 
of  the  wheat  to  fix  in,  and  the  surface  worked 
with  the  scarifiers  or  scufBers,  according  to  its 
temper,  just  sufficient  to  keep  it  clear  of  all  weeds^ 
and  in  that  state,  drill  the  wheat  without  any 
ploughing.  This  I  have  pradised  with  good  suc- 
cess. 

WATER-FURROWING. 

A  circumstance  of  much  importance  in  the  cul^^ 
tureof  wheat,  but  oftentimes  strangely  negled^d^  is 
vi^ater-furrowing :  this  work  should  be  well  and  ef*> 
fedinally  performed  on  all  lands,  except  those  that  are 
perfedlly  dry  all  winter  through.  The  water-furrows 
should  be  ploughed  as  sopn  as  the  field  is  finished 
sowing,  ploughing,  &c.  and  then  a  spit  should  be 
dug  out  from  the  bottom  of  them,  and  laid  on  one 
side  opposite  the  rise  of  the  land,  and  the  loose 
moulds  shovelled  out :  the  openings  of  all  the  fur- 
rows should  likewise  be  cleansed,  so  that  the  water 

may 
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may  have  an  easy  fall  out  of  every  furrow  into  the 
water  ones.  The  number  of  these  must  ever  de- 
pend on  the  variations  of  the  surface ;  the  onfy  ge- 
neral rule  being  to  make  them  so  numerous,  that 
no  water  can  stand  on  the  land  in  the  wettest  wea- 
ther. In  bottoms  of  fields,  or  other  places,  where 
there  is  a  double  slope  of  the  land,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  double  water-furrows,  about  a  yard  or  four 
feet  from  each  other,  to  take  water  from  each 
descent. 

BUY  IN  SHEEP. 
If  there  is  not  a  regular  flock  kept  upon  the 
farm,  the  annual  purchase  may  be  supposed  to  take 
place  at  fairs  towards  the  end  of  August,  or  aH 
through  September :  and  the  sort  most  commonly 
bought  is  wether  lambs,  and  I  believe  more  profit- 
ably than  any  other.  They  used  to  be  had  for  1 3  s. 
in  the  breeds  of  Norfolk,  the  South  Down,  and 
others  of  a  similar  size ;  but  of  late  years,  they 
have  risen  to  20s.  and  even  higher.  There  are 
two  systems  of  keeping  them  ;  one  is,  to  put  them 
to  the  very  highest  keep,  and  push  them  by  e\*ery 
means  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible  ;  the  other,  and  I 
believe  the  more  advantageous  method,  is  to  keep 
pretty  well  till  March,  and  then  to  full  keep,  and 
begin  to  sell  in  harvest,  continuing  till  September 
or  Michaelmas,  and  then  clearing  all.  In  this  way 
I  have  often  known  the  purchase  money  doubled, 
besides  the  fleece.  Sometimes  much  more  is  done, 
but  this  may  be  looked  for  on  an  average  of  years. 

BREED 
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BREBD  OF  SHEEP. 

In  buying  in  the  wether  lambs  mentioned  in  tbe 
preceding  article,  there  will  not  probably  be  much  • 
choice  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  it  is  not  commonly  a 
profitable  speculation  to  send  into  distant  counties 
for.  breeds  very  difiirent  from  those  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    At  present,  such  has  been  the  spirit  of 
^making   these   importations   for   the    purpose  of 
breeding,  that  there  are  not  many  distri<5ls  where 
a  farmer  has  a  .choice.     The  new  Leicester  firsts 
and  tlien  the  South  Downs,  have  made  remarkable 
inroads  i«   variou?   pwts  of  the  kingdom.     The 
former  come  in   com;)etition   with   all  the  long- 
woolled   breeds ;  and  the  latter  with  all  the  short 
and  middling  woolled  ones.     When  bred  in  suffi- 
cient plenty  to  be  had  as  wethers,  the  new  Leicester 
3T^  generally  to  be  preferred.     The  only  doubtful 
t^Kception  I  have  heard  is,  when  wool  sells  high,  upon 
very  rich  marsh  larid  in  LiJico/nshire.     I   know  of 
no   competition  between    the  South    Downs   and 
other   fine   woolled   breeds,    in   which   the  South 
Downs  should  not  be  preferred.     In  buying  wether 
lambs  for   mountainous  moors  in   the   North   of^ 
England^   the   black-faced  ^  long    coarse    woolled 
Scotch  are  the  common  sort,  and  I  believe  much 
superior  to  any  other  fur  regions  of  real  and  severe 
hardship. 

In  all  this  matter,  the  young  farmer  is  to  bear  in 
Q)ind,  that  for  an  aimu^l  stock,  he  is  to  discard  all 
prejudices  that  are  attended  with  expence  ;  these 
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must  be  transferred  to  the  breeding  systems,  and 
there  well  considered  before  they  are  adopted. 
CRONES. 

It  is  a  common  system  in  many  inclosed  dis--^ 
tri6ls,  to  buy  old  crones  in  September,  to  put  the 
ram  to  them  in  OElober,  and  to  sell  the  lambs  as 
they  become  fat  for  the  butcher,  and  then  to  fatten 
the  mothers,  clearing  within  or  about  a  year  from 
the  time  of  buying.  This  system  is  well  enobgh 
where  fences  are  very  secure,  and  food  xtry  plenti- 
ful ;  but  in  general  it  is  inferior  to  wether  lambs. 

In  buying  any  sort  of  sheep  that  are  to  be  wm- 
tered  on  turnips,  the  young  farmer  should  not  cal- 
culate on  more  than  ten  to  an  acre  of  very  good 
turnips : .  and,  in  providing  stock  for  fiittening,  tlie 
best  acres  must  not  be  expedted  to  fatten  more  than 
seven  or  eight ;  and  middling  crops  not  more  than 
five  or  six  ;  due  provision  being  made  beside  for 
taking  the  stock  when  turnips  are  done. 
FATTING  BEASTS. 

You  must  now  be  very  attentive  to  the  state  of 
your  fatting  beasts,  and  the  remainder  of  their 
food  ;  see,  therefore,  that  the  cattle  do  not  stop 
for  want.  A  beast  that  is  nearly  fat  must  have 
plenty  ;  he  is  nice,  and  if  he  is  at  all  curtailed  in 
his  pasture^  will  fall  off.  It  is  excellent  manage- 
ment to  have  August-sown  cabbages  now  ready  for 
the  fat  beasts,  and  to  carry  them  on  to  Christmas : 
grass  declines  after  this  month ;  and  if  rouen  i^ 
freely  turned  into  in  September,  twenty  to  one  but 

the 
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the  ewes  and  lambs  will  be  distressed  in  March 
and  April :  whatever  grass  is  now  used  on  the  farm^ 
will  pay  far  better  by  sheep  than  by  feeding  at 
present.  The  soil,  however,  must  in  some  mea- 
sure govern  this  distribution  :  for  all  lands  that 
are  Subject  to  floods,  or  that  liave  a  tender  and 
poaching  surface,  should  be  left  quite  bare  before 
the  heavy  autumnal  rains  come.  The  farmer's  judg- 
ment must  be  exercised  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases :  dry  sound  soils  answer  best  for  kept  rouen. 

Remember  that  beef  is  cheaper  at  Michaelmas 
than  at.  any  time  throughout  the  year ;  for  grass- 
'  fed  cattle  are  then  at  once  brought  to  market :  this 
should  give  the  attentive  grazier  an  idea  of  varying 
from  the  common  method  :  to  sell  only  a  part  of  his 
cattle  at  this  time. 

In  drawing  off  a  lot  or  lots  for  sale,  it  is  common 
to  sell  the  fattest,  and  keep  on  the  ill-doing  ones 
for  further  exertions.  If  the  food  provided  be  not 
costly,  this  to  a  certain  degree  is  admissible :  but  if 
the  beasts  are  for  cake  or  corn  ;  or  the  quantity  of 
•  other  food«rather  limited,  it  is  a  very  questionable 
<!ondu6l.  I  would  not  give  expensive  food  to  beasts 
which  have  proved  themselves  unthrifty,  but  on  the 
contrary,  draw  ofF  for  this  purpose  the  most  thriv- 
ing ones  in  the  lot :  the  contrary  conduft  has  often 
been  the  reason  why  all  winter  fatting  has  been  so 
heavily  condemned.  The  moineiit  a  grazier  is  well 
convinced  that  he  has .  a  beast  that  is  an  ill-doer, 
the  first  loss  is  the  best,  and  he  should  get  rid  of 
bim  as  soon  as  he  can. 

'  cows. 
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COWS. 
The  dairy  of  cows  must  have  plenty  of  grass 
throughout  this  month,  or  therr  milk  will  be  very  apt 
to  fail.  Lucerne,  mown  green,  and  given  them  in  a 
yard,  is  the  most  profitable  way  of  feeding  :  the  pro- 
duct is  so  regular,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  propor- 
tion the  dairy  to  the  plantation,  and  never  be  under  at 
want  of  food  ;  for  lucerne,  mown  every  day  regu- 
larly, will  carry  them  into  October ;  and,  although 
some  persons  have  asserted  that  cows  will  not  give 
so  much  milk  thus  managed,  as  when  they  range 
at  large,  and  feed  how  and  where  they  will,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  inquiry  ;  because,  if  they  give  less^ 
the  quantity  will  pay  more  clear  profit,  than  more  in 
the  other  case :  there  may  be  some  inferiority  ;  but 
the  cows  are  kept  on  so  small  a  quantity  of  land,  that 
there  remains  no  comparison  between  the  methods^ 
for  profit. 

THE  TEAMS. 
These  must  be  kept  at  work.  Wheat-sowing  is 
a  business  in  which  we  usually  stretch  a  point, 
wd  make  the  ploughs  do  full  work.  Both  horses 
and  oijcn  should  be  kept  this  month  to  lucerne,  &c. 
mown  every  day  :  they  will  work  as  well  on.  it  as 
any  other  food  ;  but,  while  they  plough,  they  must 
have  oats  and  chaflT  with  it ;  for  no  grass  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  is  so  nourishing  as  it  was  in 
the  summer. 

MANURE  GRASS. 
Dung  should  not  be  kept  until  it  is  rotten^  that 

it 
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it  will  wash  into  turf;  because,  by  that  tifne,  it 
lose§  its  virtue  at  a  great  rate,  and,  while  in  full  fer- 
mentation, it  is  of  such  gi*^at  utility  to  all  land. 
There  are  many  siiccedaneams  for  durlg,  or  at  least 
for  making  it  go  much  farther  on  grass  than  od 
arable :  the  proper  composts  are  chalk,  clay,  turf> 
ditch-earth,  potid-mud,  lime,  ashes,  soot,  with  some 
dung ;  all,  or  some  of  these  mixed  together,  will  be 
in  order  for  spreading  on  grass  lands^  and  will  be 
highly  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  great  heart,  with 
but  a  small  quantity  of  dung.  The  end  of  this 
month  is  a  proper  season  for  carrying  sUch  composts 
on  :  lay  about  1 5  or  20  yards  an  acre.  It  is  difficult 
to  over-manure  arable  lands,  but  very  easily  done  on 
grass ;  because  large  quantities  do  not  wash  in  quick 
enough.  '  Let  the  compost  heaps  b^  spread  very  re- 
gularly. A  gbod  fa^mer  will  manage  to  gi\re  his  pas- 
tures, unless  they  are  very  rich,  a  dressing  of  com- 
post every  four  years.  Always  add  a  pound  of  com- 
mon salt  to  every  bubic  yard  of  conipost^  sprinkled  iii 
in  tVirning  over* 

SCARIFY  GRASS  LANDS. 
Scarifying  ^ass  is  a  new  pra<?lice  of  some  ingenious 
gentlemen,  but  not  yet  become  common  husbandry. 
It  consists  in  cutting  the  turf  wiln  a  plough  of  coul- 
ters, or  with  a  ploughing  harrow  i  so  that  the  sur- 
face may  all  be  cut  or  torn  :  this  operation  is  on  prin- 
ciples direflly  contrary  to  the  common  idea  of  rolling  . 
in  autumn,  which  is  done  with  design  not  only  of 
levelling  for  the  scythe,  but  also  of  pressing  the  sur- 
face as  much  as  possible,  for  which  the  heaviest  rol- 

uh  lers 
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lers  are  chostn,  until  some  ar^  worked  that  require 
sin  horses. 

BURNET. 

Observe  nol  to  let  any  cattle  pasture  your  burnet 
fields  after  niowing,  either  for  seed  in  July,  or  for  a 
seoond  crop  of  hay  in  August ;  for  the  greatest  pecu*- 
barity  of  this  plant  is  to  afford  a  full  bite  in  March ; 
aod^  if  you  leave  it  six  or  eight  inches  high  in  0<Slo- 
ber,  you  will  find  more  the  beginning  of  March, 
and  in  possession  of  the  leaves  it  had  in  autumn ;  £or 
Ibe  wiDter*s  frosts  have  not  much  eSeA  on  it.  Upon 
this  caution,  therefore,  depends  much  of  the  advan- 
tage oil  bu]::net :  some  who  have  found  fault  with  it, 
and  asserted  that  it  is  unprofitable,  have  fed  off  the 
after-grass  in  autumn  bare,  and  let  iheir  sheep  and 
cattle  get  into  it  in  winter.  It  is  then  no  wondo: 
thi»  burnet  does  not  answer  the  character  given  of  it 
by  otiiers,  who  have  managed  in  a  different  manner* 

F£aN. 

Cut  fern,  called;  in  some  places,  brakes  and  br^kens. 
This  is  most  profitable  work,  and  should  never  be 
negledled.  Carry  it  into  the  farm-yard,  and  bmld 
large  stacks  of  it  for  cutting  down  through  the  winter 
as  fast  as  tjie  cattle  will  tread  it  into  dung ;  also  for 
littering  the  stables,  ox-houses,  cow-houses,  hog- 
sties,  fatting-sheds,  &c.  By  having  great  plenty  of 
it,  you  will  be  able  to -raise  immense  quantities  of 
dung,  M^hich  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  husbandry  ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  no  vegetable  yields  such  a 
quantity  of  salts  a$  fern  :  from  which  we  are  to  con- 
clude, that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  making  manure. 
Th^  good  farmer,    in  this  work  of  bringing  fern, 

should 
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should  not  confine  himself  to  his  own  wastes^  of 
which  he  may  have  none^  but  purcha^  it  of  his 
neighbours^  if  they  are  within  a  tolerable  distance^ 
It  will  answer  exceedingly  well :  he  need  not  there** 
fore  fear  paying  for  it,  as  for  refuse  straw. 

STUBBLE. 

This  month  is  the  proper  time  for  cutting  the 
wheat  and  rye  stubbles,  and  raking  into  heaps,  fat 
carting  home  to  the  farm*yard  for  litter,  upon  the 
fame  principles  as  fern  is  carted  there.  This  is  a 
business  strangely  n^lei5ied  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  is  nevertheless  of  great  intportance : 
the  stubble  left  on  the  land  is  of  little  advantage  as  i 
manure,  but  it  prevents  the  plough  from  turning  ixi 
the  land  with  neatness,  bat  carted  into  the  farm-yard 
it  becomes  an  excellent  manure.  Any  sort  of  litter 
there  is  valuable,  and .  serves  *£or  the  cattle  tretdiing 
into  dung.  In  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  wher^ 
this  use  of  stubble  is  common,  the  price  for  cutting 
and  raking  into  heaps  is  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  ptr 
acre;  a  very  small  expence,  compared  with  the  great 
advantages  that  undoubtedly  result  from  it.  / 

HOPS. 

This  is  the  season  for  hop-pidLmg.  To  name  it  is 
aixfficlent  in  such  a  work  as  this,  for  no  prudent  man 
would  venture  upon  so  operose  a  buanesb  as  this 
article  of  culture,  by  mans  alone  of  such  informa- 
tion as  he  could  find  in  books.  Mr.  Marshall  has 
treated  the  subje<^  in  detail  ^  and  many  other  writers 
faanre  given  information  concerning  it,  from  ReginaU 
Scott  to  tbe  premot  time^ 

Hh?  -^LOTOB 
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-  PLOUGH  FALLOWS. 
.  Now,  if  yon  hare  leisure,  let  your  ploughs  turn 
up  all  sorts  of  stubbles  :  this  is  one  of  tbe  material 
parts  of  husbanjdry,  in  .Avhich  some  fanners  are  greatly 
wanting :  tbey  form  very  mistaken  ideas  respe^Hng 
this  part  of  husbandry^  suffering  their  lands  designed 
for.  fallows,  &c/to  remain  till  after  barley-sowing,  be- 
fore they  break  them  up. 

WATER.FURROWING. 
.  Make  it  a  rule  .'to  wfit&'-furrow  all  wet^elds,  am 
hst  as  the  plough  leaves  them  :  this  is  an  important 
work  on  autunmal  plosj^hings;  for  the  dryness  and 
health  of  the  land  depend  on  the  cutting  them  with 
judgment. 

LUCERNE. 

The  lucerne  will  yield  another  cutting  probably 
this  month  ;  but,  at  farthest,  tHe  first  week  in  06lo« 
ber ;  after  which  the  succeeding  short  growth  is  no 
objedi ;  but,  if  it  is  cut  the  beginning  of  this  month, 
there  may  be  another  the  end  of  0<2ober.  But, 
when  the  last  is  taken,  manure  the  plantation  with 
long  dung. 

Lucerne  requires  much  manure  :  it  will,  on  good 
land,  yield  very. beneficial  crops  without  any;  but,  to 
be  carried  to  the  highest  perfe&ion,  not  only  of  pro- 
duSiy  but  also  of  clear  prqfit,  it  must  have  plenty. 

80IUNG. 
This  is  a  period  in  whieh  some  farmers,  who  un- 
derstwid  soiling  well,  through  the  height  of  suxntner, 
•are  apt'to  grow  negligent  in  it ;  but  if  due  prepara- 
tion was  made^  by  a  right  mccession  of  cuttings  of 
«     >      .  lucerne. 
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lucerne,  diicory,.  tires,  &c.  with  a  reserve,  if  wanted^, 
of  comtbon  grass  of  the  right  age,  it  should  be 
steadily  adhered  to  throughout  the  month.  There  is 
plenty  of  food,  it  is  true,  in  the  6elds,  but  this  should 
be  eaten  by  sheep,  which  should' be  cheaply,  main- 
tained through  the  months  of  September  and  Odlober, 
SOW  WINTER  TARES, 
This  is  the  principal  month  in  the  year  for  sowing ' 
winter  tares.  The  earlier  they  are  got  into  the  grpund* 
the  better  ;  for  the  difference  of  forwardness  in  the 
spring,  from  only  a  week  difference  in  the  time  of 
sowing,  is  sometimes  great.  Three  bushels  an  acre; 
are  the  cbmihbn  quantity  of  seed,  broad-gast ;  but 
some  sow  only  two  or  two  and  a  half  thus  early.  If  they 
are  drilled  at  six  inches,  two  are  enough.  Our  young 
farmer  will  proportion  the  breadth  of  ground  he  ap  • 
plies  to  this  crop,  to  the  circumstance  of  the  quan- 
tity of  lucerne  or  chicory  he  has  for  the  purpose  of 
soiling :  if  he  has  little  or  none  of  those  plants,  he 
roust  appropriate  a  good  breadth  to  tares,  for  in  such 
case  be  will  find  them  very  advantageous. 

SOW  WINTER  TARES  ON  POOR  PASTURES  AND 
MEADOWS. 

This  very  extraordinary  husbandry  was  the  inven- 
tion, if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  of  a  very 
ingenious  and  excellent  farmer,  Mr.  Salter,  of  Nor- 
folk :  wherever  he  improves  poor  meadows  or  pastures 
by  spreading  earth,  clay,  chalk,  marie,  gravel,*  &c.  ho 
harrows  in  winter  tares  on  such  manuring,  and,  if 
wanted,  grass-seeds  or  white  clover.  And  it  is  a 
curious  {a6k,  which  I  have  witnessed  on  his  farm  at 
Winborougb>  that  the  grass-seed?  succeed  better 

wh3  where 
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where  wmter  tares  are  sown  than  m  any  spots  where 
by  accident  there  happens  to  be  none.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  old  grass  by  the  tares  is  very  great,  and 
the  value  of  the  tare  crop  is  considerable  in  soiling, 
or  in  hay.  This  Husbandry  is  npw,  extremely  in* 
teresting,  and  much  deserves  imitation  in  many  cases. 
LAYING  TO  GRASS  WITH  WHEAT. 

NcKt  to  laying  down  upon  a  clean  fallow  and  sow- 
ing the  grass-seeds  in  August,  I  believe  as  good  a 
system  as  can  be  pursued  is,  to  sow  the  seeds  with 
wheat  very  early  in  September,  provided  the  weather 
be  favourable  for  putting  in  the  wheat.  I  have  had 
very  good  success  in  this  method.  The  land  must 
be  either  a  fallow,  or  sown  early  with  winter  tares^ 
imd  these  mown  for  soiliig,  after  which  there  is 
plenty  of  time  through  the  heat  .of  the  summer  for 
fallowing  the  land.  The  seeds  are  detailed  in  the 
Calendars  for  April  and  August. 

•  FAILURE  OF  NEW  LAYS. 

If  the  recommendations  given  in  this  work  be 
closely  attended  to,  there  is  little  reason  to  appre- 
hend this  ;  however,  as  it  is  possible,  from  extremely 
unfavourable  seasons,  something  should,  be  said  on  it. 
Such  a  failure  can  scarcely  happen  to  more  than  one 
or  two  of  the  seeds ;  in  this,  or  indeed  in  any  case  of 
failure,  fresh  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  moist  time  in 
the  spring,  and  if  a  flock  of  sheep  can  be  driven  over 
the  land,  it  will  be  a  good  way  to  cover  them  ;  if  not, 
it  should  take  its  chance,  for  a  roller  will  not  so  well 
efie6l  it,  and  a  harrow  cannot  enter  without  mischief. 
If  a  very  large  foM  (five  or  six  yards  to  a  sheep)  be 
ran  over  the  field  onee  in  a  phtce^  and  the  seeds  sown 

before 
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before  the  sheep  enter^  success  is  almost  certain.  At 
least  I  have  found  the  benefit  of  thus  thickening  new- 
lays  in  seasons  not  peculiarly  favourable. 

Should,  however,  a  total  failure  from  any  unforeseen 
cause  take  place,  the  better  condu6l  will  be,  in  fields  that 
were  sown  in  the  spring,  to  clear  the  com  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, and  ploughing  ofice,  harrow  in  fresh  seeds  imme- 
diately ;  this  will  succeed  very  well  if  they  are  got  in  in 
the  month  of  August,  or  early  in  SeptemberJ;  the  sooner 
the  better  :  and  in  this  case  the  land  should  be  very  well 
rolled  in  October,  in  a  dry  season.  If  the  failure  hap* 
pens  in  laqd  sown  in  August,  it  should  have  three 
earths  in  dry  weather  in  the  spring,  and  the  grass- 
seeds  re-sown  with  buck-wheat  in  May  :  that  is  not 
a  crop  for  clays  and  wet  loams,  but  I  have  known  it 
succeed  well  in  a  dry  summer ;  should  the  season  be 
wet,  it  will  give  little  seed,  and  should  be  mown  when 
in  blossom  for  soiling  cows.  It  is  an  ameliorating 
plant,  never  exhausting  any  soil,  and  therefore  pre- 
serves in  the  land  the  fertility  gained  by  the  operations 
previous  to  the  former  sowing.  And  I  may  here  gene- 
rally observe,  that  grass-seeds  of  all  sorts,  and  on  all 
soils,  never  succeed  .better  than  with  buck-wheat,  of 
which  not  more  than  one  bushel  an  acre  should  be 
sown.  There  is  a  distridl  in  Norfolk  where  buck  is 
highly  valued  for  this  objedV.  It  is  a  profitable  article 
of  cultivation  on  the  very  poorest  barren  sands^ 
AUTUMNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  NEW  LAYS, 

This  is  a  point  of  considerable  consequence  ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  moisture  of  the  soil.  All  trampling 
of  cattle  and  horses  is  pernicious,  for  the  soil,  after  a 
crop  of  corn,  or  after  the  tillage  of  a  fallow,  is  very 

Hh4  tendefi 
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tender,  ■  and  affected  by  every  impression :  it  is  also 
bad  to  feed  the  plants,  as  I  have  (bund  by  much  ex- 
perience. The  safe  way  is  to  keep  every  thing  out 
through  both  autumn  and  winter.  The  profit  of 
feeding  is  absolutely  nothing,  for  the  pasturage  in  the 
spring  for  sheep  is  of  far  more  value,  by  reason  of 
not  eating  it  in  autumn :  at  the  former  season  it 
afFords  a  most  valuable  and  very  early  bite  for  ewes 
and  lambs. 


OCTOBER. 
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SEASON. 
IT  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  a  cir- 
eumstance  takes  pl^ce  in  respedl  to  this  month,  which 
-K^arc^ly  holds  with  any  other  in  an  equal  degree :  by 
OBober,  is  to  be  understood  that  period  of  good  or 
tolerable  weather  which  usually  takes  place  before,  the 
change  by  rain,  snow,  or  frost  stops  most  field  opera- 
tions ;  what  is  now  diredled  to  be  done  must  often  be 
executed  in  November :  if  the  farmer  cannot  efFedt  it 
in  the  first  of  theso  months  he  must  do  it  in  the 
/second.  * 

HIRING  FARMS. 
This  is  commonly  the  month  for  hiring  and  stock- 
ing farms,  and  moving  from  one  to  another.  Upon 
such  occasions,  th6  farmer  should  have  his  attention: 
awakened :  he  should  be  equally  clear-sighted  to  the 
advantages  of  a  farm  and  to  the  disadvantages,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  draw  a  balance  between  them,  and 
compare  that  balance  with  the  rent  demanded.  Let 
})im  remember^  that  he  must  equally  discard  a  toa 
solicitous  prudence,  which  doubts  every  benefit,  and 
^,  too  darinjg  courage,  which  overlooks  or  lessens  real 
evils. '  It' must  be  open  to  almost  every  person's  ob- 
syervatipn,  that  many  lose  themselves  in  deliberating 
concerning  a  farm  ir  they  have  so  many  mistaken  rules 
pi  judging,  that  we  sometimes  see  them  rgeiSl  farms 
which  soon  after  are  |iired  by  others^  aftd  prove  the 

fortunes 
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fortunes  of  such  :  they  are  apt  to  take  one  false  guide 
in  particular,  the  success  of  the  last  tenant.  If  a  man 
makes  a  good  deal  of  money  on  a  farm,  or  leaves  it 
for  a  much  larger,  numbers  will  immediately  apply 
with  eagerness  to  get  it ;  but  if  a  tenant  or  two 
break,  or  are  poor  on  a  farm,  most  of  the  neighbours 
eonsider  little  farther;  they  attribute  too  much  of 
the  ill  Bttccess  to  the  land,  and  avoid  it,  under  an 
idea  that,  without  a  fall  of  rent^  no  money  can  be 
made  on  it. 

SoiL^^t^t  the  farmer  that  is  debating  whether  he 
should  hire  a  farm  that  is  offered  him,  examine  the 
soil  well,  to  be  able  to  determine  its  nature,  the 
slifihess,  moisture,  exposure,  levelness,  slope,  slo- 
nyneds ;  what  draining,  manurhig,  fencing,  &c. 
will  be  wanted  :  let  him  see  to  the  roads,  distance  of 
market,  prices  of  commodities,  labour,  &c. ;  let  him 
folly  acquaint  himself  with  the  state  of  tithes  or  ga- 
thering. He  should  know  the  poor-rates,  attend  to 
the  compa6tne9S  of  the  fields,  and  oon^der  well  the 
cd^nants  relative  to  cropping ;  for  many  such  are 
extremely  detrimental  to  a  good  conduct  of  the  land. 

One  general  rule  in  hiring  a  farm  showM  not  be 
forgotten — to  fix  on  good  land,  and  he  can  scarcely 
pay  too  much  for  it ;  but,  for  poor  soils,  the  least 
rewt  is  sometimes  too  high  to  be  consistent  with  pro- 
fit* By  poor  soils,  however,  are  not  to  be  understood 
auch  as  have  acv>nimand  of  lasting  manures,  that  work 
great  improvements ;  nor  waste  lands,  which,  under 
thsit  fktse  denomination,  are  often  found  the  m<>6t 
prt^fiteble  of  ^1. 

The  soutid^  vadiew,  rich,  putrid,  crumbling,  Sandy 

loams. 
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loams,  are  of  all  soils  the  most  pro^table ;  such  a$ 
will  admit  tillage  soon  after  rain,  and  do  not  bake  on 
hot  gleams  of  sun  coming  after  heavy  rains,  when 
finely  harrowed  :  such  land  is  better  worth  forty  shil- 
lings an  acre  than  many  soils  deserve  five. 

The  next  soil  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  the  stiff 
loam,  which  is  nearest  allied  to  brick  earth  ;  this,  till 
drained,  is  in  general  an  unkindly  soil,  without  plenty 
of  manure.  It  is  known  in  winter  by  being  very  adhe« 
sive  upon  walking  over  it ;  is  long  in  drying,  even  when 
little  or  no  water  is  seen  upon  it :  for  which  reason  it 
is  generally  late  in  the  spring  before  it  can  be  plou^ed. 
When  quite  dry,  it  breaks  up  neither  so  hard  and 
cloddy  as  mere  clay,  nor  near  so  crumbly  and  mel- 
low as  the  good  Iqam.  If  it  is  in  stubble,  it  is  apt  to 
be  covered  with  a  minute  green  moss.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  this  soil,  but  all  agree  in  most  of 
these  circumstances,  and  in  being  what  the  farmers 
call, poor,  cold,  hungry  land.  When  hollow-ditched, 
and  greatly  manured,  it  yields  any  thing ;  but  those 
who  hire  it  should  forget  neither  of  these  expences. 

The  gravelly  soils  are  numerous  in  their  kind,  and 
very  different  in  their  natures.  Warm,  dr}^,  sound 
gravelly  loams,  are  easily  distinguished  in  winter. 
They  admit  ploughing  all  winter  through,  exeept  in 
very  wet  times  ;  always  break  up  in  a  crumbly  state 
of  running  moulds';  and  if  a  stubble,  will  dig  on 
trial  by  the  spade,  in  the  same  manner.  If  under 
turnips,  you  may  perceive,  by  walking  through  them, 
that  it  will  bear  their  being  fed  off. 

The  wet,  cold,  springy  gravel,  is  a  very  bad  soil ; 
it  is  known  in  winter  by  the  wetness  of  it ;  and  in 

spring. 
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springs  by  its  binding  with  hasty  showers.  It  rarely 
breaks  up  in  a  crumbly  state,  or  shews  a  mellowness 
under  the  spade.  Very  expensive  drains  greatly  cor- 
real its  ill  qualities,  but  it  requires  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  manure  to  fertilize  it. 

Some  gravels  are  so  sharp  and  burning,  that  they 
produce  nothing  except  in  wet  summers ;  but  such' 
are  known  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Sands  are  as 
various  as  gravels,  and  are  all  easily  discoverable  in  their 
natures.  The  rich,  red  sand,  is,  I  believe,  as  profitable 
a  soil  as  any  in  the  world.  It  has  at  all  seasons  a 
dry  soundness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  moisture  with- 
out wetness,  which  secures  crops  even  in  dry  sum- 
mers. The  spade  is  sufficient  to  try  it^  at  any  season 
of  the  year. 

The  light  sandy  loam  is,  likewise,  an  admirable 
Soil :  it  will  bear  ploughing,  like  the  preceding,  all 
winter  long,  and  appears  quite  sound  and  mellow  when 
tried  with  the  spade.  If  it  lies  under  a  %vinter  fallow, 
the  best  way  to  judge  of  its  richness,  is  to  remark  the 
state  of  the  furrows,  and  the  degree  of  adhesion  in 
the  soil.  Stiff  land,  being  dry  and  crumbly,  is  a  great 
'perfecftion,  and  sand,  being  adhesive^  is  an  equally 
good  sign. 

When,  therefore,  the  farmer  views  a  Jight  sandy 
loam,  whose  spund  dryness  is  acknowledged,  he  may 
presume  the  soil  is  rich^  in  proportion  to  its  adhesion* 
■.  If  it  falls  flat  in  powder,  and  has  no  adhesion,  it  is 
9  mere  sand.  The  white  chalky  marm  is  often  cold 
and  wet,  will  not  bear  ploughing  in  winter,  unless  the 
weathier  is  very  dry  or  frosty;  runs  excessively  to 
iriortac  with  a  hegvy  shpwer  when  in  a  pulverised 

state. 
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State.  It  IS  a  cold  soil,  of  little  profit,  except  with 
pecuHaf  management :  i)ut  answers  best  when  dry 
laid  down  to  sainfoin.. 

\  In  general,  let  him  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
strong,  harsh,  tenaciods  clay,  though  it  will  jdetd 
great  crops  of  wheat.  Is  yet  managed  at  so  heavy  an 
expence,  that  it  is  usually  let  for  more  than  it  is 
worth.  Much  money  is  not  often  made  on  such 
land.  The  very  contrary  soil,  a  light,  poor,  dry  sand, 
is  very  often  indeed  in  the  occupation  of  men  wha 
have  made  fortunes.  Some  permanent  manure  is 
usually  below  the  surface,  which  answers  well  to 
carry  on ;  and  sheep,  the  common  stock  of  such 
soils,  is  the  most  profitable  sort  he  can  depend  on. 

All  stiff  soils  are  viewed  to  mOst  advantage  in 
winter  :  the  general  fault  of  t|iem  is  wetness,  which 
is  in  the  greatest  excess  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
If  the  fields  are  level,  and  the  water  stands  in  the 
land,  notwithstanding  the  furrows  are  well  ploughed 
and  open,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  clay  i$  very  stlff^  and  of 
so  adhesive  a  nature  as  to  contain  the  water  like  a 
dish.  It  is  likewise  probable,  that  draining  may 
prove  insuflficient  to  cure  the  natural  evil  of  such' 
land.  This  kind  of  soil,  likewise,  shews  itself  in  the 
breaking  up  of  stubbles  for  a  fallow  ;  a  very  strong 
draught  of  cattle  is  then  necessary  to  'work  it.  It 
breaks  up  in  vast  pieces  almost  as  hard  as  iron. 
When  it  is  worked  fine,  it  will  run  like  mortar,  with  a 
heavy  spring  or  summer  shower.  These  soils  will 
yield  very  great  crops  of  J^eans  and  wheats  &c.  They 
must,  like  others,  be  cultivated  by  somebody ;  but  I 
would  advise  every  friend  of  mine  to  have  nothing  to 

do 
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do  with  them ;  never  to  be  captivated  With  seeing 
large  crops  upon  the  land ;  for  he  does  not  see  at  the 
same  time  the  expences  at  which  they  are  raised. 

Pfeat,  bog,  moor,  and  fen,  in  many  variations  are 
Tcry  profit2d)le;  but  the  expences  of  improvement 
denuuid  a  calculating  vhead.  The  vicinity  of  lime  or 
flfiarle  is  then  of  great  im^rtance. 

In  respe<5t  to  grass  lands^  the  marks  for  judgment 
are  different.  These  are  best  examined  by  attending, 
first,  to  the  circumstances  in  virhich  they  are  most  de-* 
ficient :  and  then  to  such  as  are  in  their  fevonr. 
The  more  seasons  grass  fields  are  viewed  in,  the 
better ;  though  any  one  is  sufficient  for  a  tolerable 
judgment. 

One  evil  attending  these  lands  is,  that  of  being 
too  wet ;  the  signs  of  which  can  never  be  mistaken 
or  overlooked  in  any  season  of  the  year.  In  winder, 
k  is  «£  once  perceived  by  walking  on  it ;  at  all  times 
^  the  year  by  the  herbage  which  generally  abounds 
on  it,  sach  as  rushes,  Aags,  and  a  great  quantity  o£ 
SKOSS  ;  and  also  by  the  colour  of  the  grass,  which  i$ 
moatly  blue  at  the  points  ;  sometimes  of  a  dirty 
yelk>w  hue,  and  always  coarse.  If  the  soil  is:  the  first 
described  stiff  clay,  and  the  surface  level,  the  evil  wiil 
be  very  difficult  of  cure  ;  if  of  the  other  sort  of  clay, 
.,  or  stiff  loams,  draining  will  have  great  effedls. 

Grass  fields  on  gravelly  soils  are,  if  the  gravel  is 
sharp,  very  apt  to  burn  in  dry  summers ;  but  they 
give  great  and  sweet  crops  in  wet  ones,  provided  the 
land  is  a  gravelly  loam.  Au  absolute  gravel  slv)uld 
aevef  be  under  grass.  A  farmer  should  not,  howr- 
ever^  regnet  having  a  pasture  or  t\i'a  of  this  sort  in 

his 
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hi3  farcn,  being  of  excellent  use  in  winter  for  feed- 
ing sheep  and  lambs  on  with  turnips^  &c. 

The  low  mesKlows,  whatever  the  soii^  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  and  brooks^  are  in  general  good^'but 
often  subje(St  to  the  misfortune  of  beiog  overflown 
in  summer,  which  not  only  ruins  crops  of  hay  before 
they  are  cut,  but  carries  them  away,  perhaps,  when 
just  made. 

Many  grass  fields  on  all  soils,  consist  of  so  bad  an 
herbage  as  to  be  of  little  value.  Made  up  of  weeds^ 
and  the  worst  and  coarsest  of  grasses,  if  a  landlord 
will  not  allow  such  to  be  ploughed,  the  farmer  should 
minute  the  reat  accordingly.  This  fault  is  visible  at 
all  seasons. 

A  river  that  does  not  overflow,  running  through  a 
farm,  in  a  v^ry  favourable  circumstance,  as  it  indicates 
a  probability  of  all  the  grass  fields  being  well  watered : 
that  is,  for  cattle* 

Size. — Another  matter  of  great  import,  in  the  hir^ 
ing  a  farm,  is  the  taking  no  larger  a  one,  tbaa  the 
sum  of  money  a  man  can  command  will  stock  properly. 
A  common  fault  among  fSfirmers  is,  the  hiring  too  much 
land  for  their  mpney :  they  are  extremely  eager  to 
farm  as  much  as  possible  :  the  certain  consequence  of 
which  is  the  condu6ling  the  soil  in  an  imperfect  man* 
ner.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  great  cities  and  towns, 
variety  of  manures  are  to  be  had,  ia  some  places 
cheap  ;  but,  if  the  farmers  have  not  money,  how  ore 
they  to  make  use  of  such  advantages  ?  For  these, 
and  other  reasons,  a  farmer  should  not  think  of  ven^ 
turing  on  a  tra^  of  land  which  he  cannot  command  ; 
that  is,  (s^rm  as  seems  best  to  him. 

Contlguittf 
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Contiguity  of  the  Fields.-^Many  farmers  too  often 
overlook  thi;5  circumstance.  If  they  attended  to  it^ 
as  much  as  their  profit  required,  we  should  see  land- 
lords reforming  their  estates  in  this  particular,  mere 
than  many  do  at  present.  There  is  not  a  more  ex- 
pensive, perplexing  circumstance  in  a  farm,  than^the 
fields  being  in. a  straggling,  disjointed  situation.  The 
disadvantages  are  numerous  and  striking. 

Covenants. — Many  landlords  are  very  tenacious  of 
the  covenants'  which  they  have  usually  inserted  in 
their  leases;  so  that  a  man,  when  he  approves  a 
farm  and  agrees  to  the  rent,  may  find  the  condition^ 
of  tenure  proposed  to  him,  such  as  are  incompatible 
with  his  interest,  his  designs,!  and  even  with  good 
husbandry. 

The  merit  or  reasonableness  of  covenants  must  be 
considered  always,  on  comparison  with  the  nature  of 
the  farm.  It  is  for  want  of  this  consideration  that 
unreasonable  covenants  are  ever  proposed. 

These  prohibitions  are  often  foolish,  but  some- 
times admissible :  they  must  depend  on  local  circum- 
stances, to  be  well  weighed  by  the  farmer  who  hires. 

jiscertainment  of  Rent. — ^This  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  business  in  hiring  a  farm  ;  but  the  other 
circumstances  already  detailed  precede  it,  rent  in  a 
good  measure  depending  on  them-  T^he  principal 
point  here  necessary  to  touch  on,  is  the  combination 
of  rent,  tithe,  and  rates,  in  one  sum.  Knowing  the 
capital  intended  to  be  invested,  estimate  the  interest 
of  it  at  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  and  then  calculate 
the  expences  an\i  produce ;  the  former  deduced  fror* 
the  latter^  leaves  that  sum  which  the  farmer  can  af^ 

ford 


forfl  .t0'f9tf'\n^thbse  three  species  .of  rent; '  iDqdwft 
furth^^tHe  tithe  and  r^tte^^  ^iid  the  remaiadcrJi  sdiat 
lie  can  afford  to  pay  to  thelancHofclj  If  uerifc-bfe itai^ 
lued'ih  any  .other  wayy  rife  iraBtibe^catine»telyi  ^nd 
deceftfuil^  4one^  nod  no  idependeiinS  caa-  heiplpcM 
on^it*     •'*  ••  V  .    •  •         .    . '    ;  .   ji  v*r     /',>> 
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Thdi1>^efit  to  be  denied  from  the  dcitupbtio^  tad 
larkl, 'depertds  ;so  much  on  thfe  farraw  coorfnaBdaog 
thercqiiil^te  (iapifsl/'^at'it  19  eitretmoily:  Qeoesaanj^ 
fof  the  ycuttg  bii-gifiner  to 'be»!\i>eU  adyisedTOitrthJft 
essential  pomt.  '  If  be  ftf  iixied  lA  iiiislusess'.diy  $oiae 
experienced  retatioti^  he!  will  not^rant:tHei|ir(9per  inel 
srrudibii;  bnt  as  many  «lveitttn'erfe'(ak>tlie3r.*i7a5r'kHi 
called')  are  .every  day'txidking'ieffb9*tii4ortrptbenr.for^ 
tun^ib  the  cnhmet^i^iiseesLVtbyiAd^tikmy/g^ 
tflkiiig  farms  intxi  ,thoa-  iicpidd^i-AbmMiines  mtfaonil 
doe*  conMflerfaltiM  ^  \^-n€k:^isBjy;ikpfs^c^dt^ 
property  iMtiute  ti>iviq  <0btfervation9>6n<tbe  solgeiSk.io 
'  'ThMay  '7ears-^cig6,')Che>'suai  .tkatf^o^is  .tisnatty.  •  apA 
pfDprtate4to  stccking  aitrnl;H«ril»t)ffoqr  3h  tGf?i3l;aii 
aOi^-^  mdiit'ttH^a'igo^ieiutnd^a^fthmexthe'  latbBr:^uzti 

of  MO  oincomiftonBrfbhilityi.  :  Ridrmabhes  wmiv  of 
cOUrtep  ex^doded"  im  the  CdicalkU6n^i;;and  ligttt,&7di^ 
ibrrm^'Xver{rt)fti^6tocrk^d<fey8l;pdrt>acfa]  JBiit  tUesS 
matting  am  n(}\vf>  grekil^  f(5hanged ;:  -  cents  aips^raniBrtl 
mdmai^d^-.tiftkcsi'are^'.iceropOiavded  at.  a  ht^hct  Jt^tgrn 
YJteot>; 'iikK^r-TQt^a^taircP^il^mGn^  riqenviAaWis  af 
iMffl€f^eM:&  conf^Tthencted  in'  ther  avticle  ttear;  ani 
i«zr,"llfffe  thirtyl  or  forty^^Aer  centl  dearer^ iiabcraf  iq 
i^  muifyi'dtfstritds' fdbubtedV'the  pdc^iufxMtfe  anQ 
:  II  sheep 
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sbebp^  krt  greatly  adranced ;  sp  that,  at  prea&nt^  the 
aame  farm  which  at  that  period  would  have  been  ?ery 
mdl  a£b(tked,  and  the  first  year's  expences  provided 
format  the  rate  of  5l.  per  acre,  now  demands  7l»  to 
8L  p^acre.  ^  Bat  it  is  to  be  nemeinbered,  that  in  all 
such  estimates  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  every 
implement  bought  in  is  new,  and  that  the  live  stock 
be  good  of  the  sort,  and  that  the  first  year's  ex- 
pences be  provided  for,  though  a  portion  of  the 
cnop  may  come  in  before  the  whdle  payment  is  made. 
A  b)an  cannot  be  at  bin  ease  if  ht  does  not  thus  pro* 
tnde  $  jpbr'  will  he  be  able  to  make  that  profit  by  his 
busineas  with  la  small  capital  which  will  attend  the 
eiiipkiymentof  a  larger.  By  prq^y  I  would  be  un- 
der'iltobd  to  anata  a  per  omtaige  on  his  capital,  which 
is  the  only  aatiifiidory^^y  Mif  eatimating  it.  If,  by 
atookihg afarm: with  5L  pcfe-  acne,  be  makea  7  or  8 
per  cent;!  profit  ;vaiid,  by  stocking  m  the  proportion 
pf  8l.per  acre^  he  makes  tehr  per  cent»  (and  this  dif- 
lisrenfe  will,  I  believe,  often,  be  found),  k  mwt  be 
fuffidently  apparent  that^  tbe  loss  by  the  smaller 
itDok  is  a  serious  evil..  It.wiltjdq^nd  much  on  situa-^ 
tfon  and  local  circumstances;;  !(be /benefit  of  pi^uring 
manures,  or'  litter,  to  make  dung,  may,  in  some 
places,  be  very  great,  in  others  mixih  leas;  l^ut  not 
to  be  able  to  profifc  by  every  fa\^ottrable  opportunity 
that  mvy  attend  tb^  spot  on  Which  a  farmer  is  fixed^ 
must  be  highly  disadvantageous.  .Xo  irrigtte  land  ia 
an  expensive  i  operation ;  but  to.  omit  or  posl|>one  it;, 
for  want  of  teoney  for  tlie  undertaking,  is  tio  lose 
perhaps  the  capital  advantage  of  a  farm.  Cases  of 
fhia  sort  xnigiU  be  grealsly  multiplied ;  and  there  is 

not 
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not  one  that  does  not  call  on  the  farmer  for  an  ample 
capital. 

Of  all  farms,  a  warren  is  hired  with  the  smallest 
capital;  but  there  are  marshes  in  Lincolnshire  stocked 
at  the  rate  of  above  3ol,  per  acre. 

The  annual  expence  of  many  hop-grounds  amounts 
to  30l.  and  the  capital  to  above  6oI. 

If  a  farmer  does  not  make  ten  per  cent  on  his  ca- 
pitalj  he  must  either  have  a  bad  farm  or  bad  ma* 
nagement,  or  ihe  times  must  be  unfavourable.  He 
ought  to  make  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Some 
farmers  make  more,  when  corn  is  at  a  fair  price. 
SETTING  THE  FLOCK. 

In  stocking  the  farm,  our  young  farmer  will  have 
to  determine  on  the  breed  and  system  of  sheep.  I 
shall  here  give  one  caution,  and  that  is,  to  be  veiy 
careful  that  he  do  not  enter  into  such  expences  in 
buying  fashionable  breeds,  as  may  cripple  his  exer- 
tions in  more  necessary  objedls. 
SERVANTS. 

This  is  the  time  that  farming  servants  are  chiefly 
hired,  and  the  attentive  cultivator  should  consider 
well  before  he  determines  on  the  number  or  the  qua- 
lity of  his  servants.  A  considerable  business  requires 
the  employment  of  a  bailiff;  and  as  such  a  servant 
may  have  material  efFe(6ls  on  the  conduct  of  a  busi- 
nass,  it  is  always  right  in  a  farmer  to  consider  the 
nature  of  his  own  case  well.  If  his  farm  is  extremely 
large,  if  his  culture  is  complex,  or  if  he  is  absent  a 
part  of  the  year ;  in  these  circumstances,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  bailiff,  may  be  absolutely  necessary ;  but 
there  are  so  niany  sort's  of  bailiffs,  that  a  tnan  may 

I  i  a  qualify 
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qualify  the  n^asur^  almost  into  that  of  hiring  a 
common  servant.  In  a  large  farm,  his  business  Is 
to  be  perpetually  on  the  v^'atch  on  all  the  people, 
of  whatever  sort,  employed  ;  .  cousequo^tly  h^  must 
not  work,  which  confines  hinjt  to  one  .place.  This 
part  of  his  ernploymenl;  renders  it  necessary  that 
he  should  be  of  9.  rank  so^ietbing  abov^  the  best 
sprt  of  sjerv^nJts  ^nd  workmen ;  for  if  one  from  that  ^ 
cj^ss  hasth^  comm^ncj  given  him,  he  will  not  be 
\V[glI  obeyed.  A  bailiff  should  ever  preserve  a  due 
authority  over  all  the  people  eipplpyed  ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  his  master  woujd  find  it  ypry  useful  to 
allow  him  to  hire  his  own  servants  and  labourers, 
or  at  Iwst  to  give,  him  Uberty  to  i}}m  any  of  th^m 
aitvay. 

,  Respecting  market  tr^nsjjdlipn^,  all  buying^  «?lling, 
bargaining,  and  receiving  money,  it  is  highly  advis- 
able for  t^e  master  to  do  all  busirx^ss  of  that  sort :  it 
is  dangerous  to  trust  these  servants  too  muph :  not 
for  fear  of  their  nmning  away  \yith  money  ;  but  nu- 
mcrou?  money,  transadlipns^  of  vhich  it  is  impowi- 
blp  the  master  caq  have  an  entire  check,  have  at  least 
a  tendency  to  ^ve  opportunities  of  dishonesty,  v^'hich 
ip^y  have  a  bad  efPedl ;  and  market  meetings,  for  the 
traos^^lign  of  this  sort  of  business,  are  likewise  too 
aj)t  tp  hs^zard  Ijhe  sobrj^ty  of  a  t^iliff- 

As  to  oth^r  servants,  the  principal  are  the  plough* 
ijien ;  fpr  on  thegi  depends,  in  a  good  measure,  the 
success  of  all  crops.  In  a  large  business,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to ,  have  all  gbod  hands ;  but  a  man 
-should  aim,  at  it  asmuch  as  possible;  forabadplough- 
B)32^  QpAkv^s  very  iadi|r<^r^t^woi;k^  but  srkims  the  land 

ia 
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in  an  Irregular  manner,  and  rice  balks  half  he  goes 
over.  ' 

If  no  bailifF  i^  Itepti  yoatnust  be  more  attentive  irt 
hiring  ploughmen ;  to  chuse  such  as  will  be  obe- 
dient without  that  round  of  nDurmuring  and  com- 
plaints 80  often  heard  from  these  men  j  if  th6  people 
be  not  docilci  you  wilt  find  great  difficulty  in  having 
the  land  managed  in  the  manner  you  like  best.  Shep- 
herd5i  hog-herds,  cow-herds,  driving-boys,  and  all 
other  servants,  are  now  hired ;  and  as  chara6lers  are 
scarcely  ever  given  among  farmers,  it  much  depends 
on  your  quHjk  judging  of  the  accounts  the  fellows 
give  of  themselves ;  and  every  man  is  a  physiogno* 
niist.  •    < 

Some  great  farmers  board  their  men-sef vants  Snrf 
boys  with  their  bailifF:  it  is  one  way  of  lessening 
trouble,  and  with  one  bailiff  in  twenty  may  be  a  pro* 
per  arrangement  rbut  far  better  for  the  farmer  to  have 
all  his  people  under  his  own  eye :  he  ought  to  consider 
himself  as  artsw€frable,  in  some  degree^  for  their  religious 
and  their  moral  conduct ;  to  keep  them  rqjularly  at 
their  church,  and,  as  much  as  prossible,  to  prevent  alt 
swearing  and  profane  language,  for  he  niay  depend  on 
finding  servants,  thus  kept  to  a  decent,  orderly,  and 
sober  conduct,  proving  much  more  useful  assistants 
than  an  ill-regulated,  profligate  set :  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  our  farmer  has  higher  and  better  motives,  biit  in»' 
mere- worldly  view,  he  will  soon  be  convinced  of  this 
h6k.  If  be  keeps  a  bailiff  of  the  better  sort,  and 
^^Id,  there  aare  many  advantages  in  having  him  eat 
mthef^rwer'^  table. 

'  I^  it  more  tldvantageous  to  keep  many  servants  and 
*     ^  ii3  few 
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few  labourers,  or  many  labourers  and  few  servants  ? 
Twenty  years  ago  I  believe  the  latter  was  more  profit- 
able, but  at  present  the  reverse.    The  price  of  day 
labour,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  it,  are  increased 
more  than  the  wages  of  servants  apd  the  eipences 
of  house-keeping :  and  there  is  an  advantage,   not  s 
trifling  one,  in  the  farm-house  being  made  a  market 
for  many  inferior  articles  of  the  farm-produce.    The 
certainty  of  commanding  hands  is  a  great  objed* 
However,  much  will  depend  on  the  local  circum« 
stances  and  population  of  the  distri6l ;  and  much  on 
the  due  regulation  of  the  farmer*s  family. 
FAMILY  ARRANGEMENT. 
Many  accidental  circumstances,  gradually  bring  in- 
to a  certain  train  the  common  habits  of  domestic 
life ;  but  it  would  often  be  more  advantageous  to  lay 
down  a  plan  to  be  pursued  within  doors  as  well  as 
without :  such  ideas  may  not  always  he  pradicable^ 
but  th«  mere  aim  will  not  be  without  its  use.    Our 
young  farmer,  on  entering  his  farm,  must  necessarily 
arrange  his  plan  of  life  and  house-keeping,  a  subje6l 
which  should  not  be  wholly  omitted,  yet  admits  but 
a  few  cursory  hints  that  may  possibly  give  a  turn  to 
his  reflections,  and  being  properly  worked  on  in  his 
mind^   may  possibly  produce  a  beneficial  effedl  on  his 
condui5l.     It  is  not  every  man  that  has  the  power 
of  thinking  to  any  marked  utility ;    but  he  whose 
mind  is  inquisitive^  may  think  to  advantage  on  every 
8ubje<^.    A  prudent  economy,   free  from  all  sordid 
avarice,  will  by  every  one  be  admitted  as  right ;  but  it 
demands  some  reflediion  on  entering  life,  orafarm^  so 
to  arrange  every  day  circumstances^  thatthey  shall  flow 

from 
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from  the  plan  adopted ;   or  at  least  that  60ch  plan 
shall  have  no  tendency  to  countaerad.    In  regard  to 
house-keeping,  the  safest  waj  is  to  assign  a  stated 
weekly  snm  for  it,  which  should  on  no  account  be  ex- 
ceeded.   An  annual  one  for  his  own  dress  and  per* 
sonal  expences ;  the  same  for  his  wife  and  young  cWU 
dren.    And  he  should,  in  prudence,  keep  the  whole 
allotted  expence  so  much  within  his  probable  income^ 
as  to  possess  an  accumulating  fund  for  contingencies, 
children,  &c.  &c.     And  if  he  expei^s  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty  on  his  industry,  he  will  not  forget  the 
poor  in  such  distribution  t    I  do  not  mean  by  rates, 
but  by  charity :  and  this  hint  demands  one  observa- 
tion :  a  very  material  evil  attending  the  support  of  the 
poor  by  rates,  is  the  natural  tendency  they  have  es- 
sentially to  lessen,   if  not  to  cut  up  charity  by  the 
root ;  that  they  do  this  in  many  hearts  cannot  be 
doubted ;   but  it  is  a  horrible,   and  a  national  evil. 
Let  our  young  farmer  accustom  his  mind  to  very  dif- 
ferent reflections,  remembering  that  what  he  pays  in 
poor-rates  he  is  forced  to  pay,  and  that  it  is  a  part  of 
liis  calculation  in  stocking  his  farm  :  if  he  expedls  to 
prosper  (but  not  from  that  motive  ow/y,  or  he  might , 
M  well  close  his  purse)  let  him  so  accustom  himself 
to  kind  offices  and  assistance  to  his  poor  neighbcmrs, 
whoever  they  may  work  with,  as  to  gain  a  habit  of 
reaping  pleasure  from  his  free  benevolence, 
.  In  such  calculations  as  I  have  hinted  at,  he  may 
aafely  estimate  his  profit  at  10  per  cent,  pn  his  capital  a 
fl'om  40001.  his  income  derived  from  his  farm  ought 
to  be  400l.  a  year.     He  should  lay  up  50L   and  as 
much  more  as  his  t^etfer  interest  may  permit.    To  ex« 
^  I i  4  pend 


pend  thisin.t«rtra-i9|j)rwefWBntf,  ndny  be  the  QKist.ftd-r 
wnttgeoua  givestipw.t,  prpvifled.he  qm^p^  his  ft/nu;,  or 
baa.  a  long  lease,  opt  otherwise..    ...,.' 

rTt>;attei>(i  aiarkftt^!,a«Jti;a  few  fair^,  i^  a  wo^ssgry 
pur^ftf^  fajifte^'s  bi»sipe§s ;  but  ?o  a  young  man  it  is 
a^yery  daogeroua-  ^aJt ;  it  i^  too  apt  to  give  the  evil 
babito  pf  drir^^ing  9n4  dissipation  :  evil  company  is 
^ery  wl^re  to  .be  foijnd,  and  many  a  farmer  haq 
been  ruined  by  a  \v^nt  of  a  careful  selection  of  his  ac- 
quaintauce,  and  by  not  avoiding  the  contradipn  of 
habits  which  dinuot  be  indulged  with  safety.  As  :i 
ssife/uard  against  all  evils  of  this  tendency^  an  ha- 
bitual attention  to  the  duties  of  religion,  will  have 
more  ciBcacy  than  all  the  philosophic  morality  whicl) 
so  much  abounds  upon  the  tongues  of  many  :  by  re* 
ligion,  I  inean  that  of  the  national  church,  the  most 
fix;cellent  that  has  been  any  \vhere  established  fo^r  tba 
instruction  of  the  human  species.  He  can  Jiave  uo 
true  friend  that  will  not  advise  him  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath piously  and  striclly  himself,  apd  make  his.  fi^mily 
do  the  same:  nmny  a, judge  h^s  traced  tbf  origin  of 
crimes  that  have  brought  labourers  to  the  gallows^  to 
Sabbajth-breaking.;  and  if  the  source  of  failures  func^ig 
farmers  were  as  well  explored,  they  would  be  trapod 
to  the  same  springs  Serve  God  on  Sunday  as  you 
ge^ve  yourself  on  Monday  :  if  you  arc-  a  pagaq,  ^  c^ist^ 
a  moral  philosopher,  you  ar^,.  to  a  ceftahi  degree^ 
ki  reason,  answerable  for  the  paganism,  ^deism^  or 
ijnloral  philosophy  pf  your  childreu  and  servants^;  if  a 
christian,  you  are  surely  thesamefor^tljeir  cl}(;iAtiaj:V^  ; 
you  may  gain  by  this,  but  cannot  lo^.  . 
The  fashionable  sbeep-^hefir9Pg|Si;  farming  clut>g^ 

spcietiesj 
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societies,  &c.  render  another  remark  not  absolutely 
unnecessary  :  a  ^t^ady,  carefai  old  farmer  may  not  be 
the  worse  for  mixing  a  good  deal  in  company  of  a 
much  higher  rank  than  his  own  ;    but  a  young  man 
Tvith  a  small  degree  of  animation  may  sirifer  by  it. 
His  eye  and  his  mind  become  insensibly  accustooied 
to  obje<Sts  and  habits  of  living  to  which  he  was  before 
a  atranger ;  to  steer  clear  pf  all  imitation  is  not  a.  very 
easy  task,  but  it  is  an  extremely  necessary  one  :  if  af* 
ter  an  excursion  which  has  carried  him  into  great,  and 
what  is  called  good  company,    be  returns  home  not 
quite  ^o  well  satisfied  with  home  as  he  was  before,  hs 
i^s  coi^tra6led  a  taint  ih^i  may  be  worse  than  the 
^qah  ajaaong  his  sheep.    The  caustic  of  wholesome 
self-di^^ipline  becomes  neces6aj*y.    He  should  guard 
carefully  against  one  of  the  moat  natural  propensities, 
or  kU  plesv^tjures  (partially  assuming  somewhat  of  the 
garb  Qf  b^iness)  will  prove  like  the  pleasures  of  so 
Biany  olber  classes*  treacherous  dissipation,  and  lay  « 
fQlxndAtk>fk{Qr  uneasiness  and  regret. 
THE  FARM  ACCOUNTS. 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  business  of  a  farm,  thisiv 
ma  ob^e^  of  no  inconsiderable  importance ;  the  mode^ 
o£  keeping  them  ace  almost  as  numerous  as  there  are 
^rmers  in  the  island.    The  most  plain  and  simple 
Vhethadcomrbonly  used,  is. that  of  entering' all  pay-' 
Hients  o»  one  side  of  a  book,  and  all  receipts  on  the 
oth/er,  wd  ^balancing  wb»i  the  tran8a<£t toils  of  the 
year  iire  ended :  and  thie  method  gives  a' tolerable  ide» 
<tf <thte  §ifigle;  obje£^  of  pniifitaiMi  Ibssv  -  I  ^y  tolei^aile, 
Iwrib  J*  btttfl.  tolerable,  oner      •-*    «  • 
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FARM-YARD. 

This  may  be  the  last  month  of  cattle  remaining 
abroad,  and  if  so^  the  farm-yard  should  be  in  order  to 
receive  them. 

Good  and  convenient  yards  are  of  such  great  im* 
portance  to  spirited  husbandry  of  all  sorts,  that,  in 
the  hiring  a  farm,  a  man  should  attend  to  this  point ; 
but  if  he  finds  himself  on  a  farm  where  it  has  been 
negleded,  and  that  the  advantageous  circumstances 
of  a  new  one  more  than  balance  the  expence  of  alte- 
rations, let  him  determine  to  remedy  the  evil  himself^ 
which  may  generally  be  done  at  no  great  expence. 
Let  him  run  a  high,  warm  fente,  about  a  piece  of 
ground  large  enough  for  all  his  cattle,  contiguous  to 
the  bams  and  other  buildings.  It  will  pay  the  ex- 
pence  of  good  pales  very  well ;  but  a  much  cheaper 
fence  is,  to  build  a  slack  of  stubble,  fern,  ling,  or 
straw,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  and  five  or  six 
wide,  and  to  thatch  it  for  preservation  ;  no  fence  is 
so  warm  for  cattle.  This  inclosure  he  must  gravel  oi* 
chalk  at  bottom,  to  keep  it  always  firm,  and  hard 
enough  to  shovel  up  earth  or  dung.  Throughout  the 
leisure  times  of  the  summer  or  autumn,  a  layer  one  ta 
two  feet  deep,  of  marie  or  chalk,  turf,  ditch-earth/ 
peat,  &c.  should  be  spread  in  it ;  and  upon  that  layer 
the  cattle  may  be  foddered  with  straw,  hay,  &c.  all 
winter.  Plenty  of  stubble,  fern,  or  straw,  constantly 
spreading  as  fast  as  they  tread  it  into  dung,  or  iie  wtet 
or  damp :  the  stables^  cow-houses,  hog-eties,  fatting-* 
stalls,  if  any^  should  be  cleaned  on  to  it ;  and,  if  the 
farmer  fats  any  beasts  on  turnips,  he  may  give  them 
in  binns  in  such  a  yard ;  by  which  means  the  quantity 
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of  dung  he  will  raise  will  turn  out  immense^  provided 
he  has  plenty  of  litter. 

THE  TEAMS. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  the  horses 
must  be  put  to  dry  meat ;  that  is,  hay,  oats,  and  chafF. 
The  hay  should  be  given  them  cut  into  chaff  with 
straw:  as  to  oats,  if  the  horses  are  worked  con* 
stantly,  they  should  be  allowed  two  bushels  per  horse 
per  week,  which  will  be  no  more  than  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  good  heart,  and  make  amends  for  the 
loss  of  lucerne :  with  this  food  they  may  be  worked 
regularly. 

But  this  system  of  feeding  is  expensive,  and  there 
is  a  way  to  lessen  the  cost,  which  is  by  substituting 
,  carrots  instead  of  oats,  or,  at  least,  instead  of  the 
greatest  parts  of  the  oats.  If  you  apply  the  chief  of 
your  carrot  crop  to  other  purposes,  still  you  should 
determine  to  allow  a  small  quantity  weekly  to  all  your 
horses,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  good 
health. 

horse's  or  oxen. 

In  stocking  a  farm,  the  question,  whether  to  em- 
ploy horses  or  oxen,  or  both,  will  necessarily  demand 
the  farmer^s  attention.  If  he  lives  in  a  country  where 
both  are  common,  he  will  probably  from  pradice  have 
fixed  his  ideas  sufficiently  for  the  regulation  of  hia 
business ;  but  if  he  live  where  horses  only  are  known^ 
he  may  be  inclined  to  try  oxen,  in  which  case  some 
praSical  observations  on  the  subje6l  may  not  be  use«» 
less,  from  one  who  has  had  many  years  experience  of 
both,  and  of  bulls. also. 

There  are  two  ca&ea  in  whick  oxen  ere  oertainly 

more 
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tnorc  ben^cial  than  bofses :  first,  when  a  farmer 
lives  in  a  distrid  where  there  is  a  breed  of  cattle  well 
adapted  to  work ;  and,  secondly,  when  his  farm  is  so 
large  that  he  can  buy  in  a*  considerable  lot  of  cattle 
annually^  at  a  small  e^&pence  per  heady^nd  feel  no 
iaconvenieno^  in  turning  out  such  beasts  from  the 
teams  to  fatfeemng  as  do  not  work  well.  In  both 
these  cases  I  have  Uttfe  d^ubt  of  the  snperiority  of 
oiea  to  horses*  But  tti  countries  that  do  not  possess 
ft  breed  of  cattle  weir  dda^ted  for  work  in  the  state 
c(  oxen  *r  ^Yid  on  small  farmd  whence  fairs  must  be 
attended  perhaps  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  mile^ 
to  purchase  a  few,  and  confjeqnently  at  a  great  ex- 
pcnee^per  head,  and  pcw^iUy  without  land  fer  fatten- 
ing awyv  the  benefit  will  be  very  ^lestionable.  In 
aucHa  case  I  showld  prefer  the  Indls  of  the  country^ 
which  are  every  where  to  be  procured  probably  much 
cheaper  than  oxen ;  are  broken  in  with  but  little 
difficuky ;  which  wdrk  well,  and  which  will  re- 
cover from  fatigue  sooner  than  any  ox.  This  I  be- 
lieve from  what  I  have  experienced,  and  from  all  the 
inibrniation  I  have  prociu'ed,  is  stating  the  ques- 
tion'of  the  comparison  o^  horses  and  oxen  as  nearly 
to  the  trcitrh  as  it.  can  ht  <k)ne,  in  few  words.  Itierd 
WQ^  how-ewr,  some  works  in  the  business  of  a  farm, 
in'  which  horses  -are  better  than  either  ox^n  or  bulls, 
and  iharefere'st^invpi  be  advantageous  to  keepafe# 


ThcfOX(teamaTsficwW  this  montir  be  kept  on  stmw 
iiod^ffiabfaagcs^  aml^  m  default  of  thci  lattKfy  on  tur-' 
nips  ;    but  cabbages   are  supevtor.     Let-  tlWtti  hav0 

gouliatiaBvralwajKoidiliifair  lackiw'  -  ^ 
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Tbe4ai0.of4pwp>^ttfip9siQg;tlie.§yfitei?i(>fthe{ar^ 

tUeif  foa4  nw.5^  vary  f^aorApr\g  tp  th<?H-  state :  the  drjh 
o^a^  r^u^t  be  p|ut  tacutjic^iaff,  anil  those  in  milky  io  an* 
other  yard,  tp.cabbages,  which  arcfQnn4jOn  experience,- 
to  give  no  jdisagreeable  taste  to  the  miik  ;  but  good 
chaff  mu*t  bo  given  with  thern.  Yoapg  catjla  «liould 
be  put  with  the  cows  in  milk,  as  they  capnpt  be  k?pt. 
too  well.  On  no  account  let  any  of  these  cattle  out 
of  th^  yard^.;  thpy  only  poach  and  damage  the  grass 
fieldsi.  And:kt  it  be  rem^fnbered,  that  the  grass  now 
to  be  h^d  in  allows  and  pastures,  suitable,  to  kept 
rouen,  13  of  %  greater  value. for  sheqp  in  more  pinch- 
ing scasonau . 

Such  cattle  as  l;iav«  been  in  the  yard  or  sheds,  and 
s.uppprted  by  soiling,  ms^y  nqw  Ixave  their  food  gra<*, 
4ually  changed  t^  dry  mqit^  roots,  or  cabbages. 
FATTING  BEASTS*    . 

Tilts  is  the  prppeif  .  tioae  to  take  the  large  iattioft 
pxen,  4hat  luive  l^ad.tbe  summer's  graas,  and  put 
them  t9  tor^ipsj  cab^^es^  or  carrots  :  turnips  witU 
cut  qhaff  will  d(f> ;  but.  i^pt  near  so  well  a^  cabl^gfMk 
or  carrats ;  hfit^h  vihkh:  yvi\  fat  a  large  ox  as  well  sia 
4ny  food.  Y/Ou  ipc^  either  st,all-feed:  them  undei: 
^c^er,  or  let  thepi;^.loosQ:tn  a  stra)v-:yard,  welt  litn 
tered  ia^ithfr  ca^e:  ^n^^  if  the  latt^r^  they  shQttt4 
have  Qpm  shedsr  to.r^tirie  ^^er  at  plea^urie. 

This  is .  alsp  the  ipoqth  fqr  purchasing  h^a^  oi 
thjt  smaller  sort,  {Qv.ki\\>\tig  on  the;  s^rp&  artipies^.gf 
fbod^  particularly  tiypips  apd  ^abb^s^si*  It.  i^  tb^ 
plan  of  9epropnat)f^,^l^  tHflVPPS  9l9dc€]a^bage»  oS  9i 

farm 
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farm  to  httittg  beasts  throughout  the  winter^  in  a 
well-Iittered  (urm-ydri,  that  convert^  the  strave,  fern^ 
fltubble,  &c.  into  such  quantities  of  dung^  as  im- 
proves the  land  more  than  any  other  method  whatera*. 

The  quantity  of  turnips  and  hay  which  stalled  oxen 
eat,  appears  from  experiment  to  be  a  ton  of  turnips, 
besides  chaff  or  hay,  in  a  week,  for  an  ox  of  75  stone, 
(14  lb.) ;  12  cwt.  a  week  for  a  cow  of  32  stone,  with 
variations  of  course. 

HOGS. 

Now  also  put  full-grown  hogs  to  fatten :  a  busi* 
ness  profitable,  particularly  in  respefl  to  the  improve- 
ment of  a  farm  by  dung.  If  he  gets  the  market  price 
for  his  pease,  barley,  beans,  buck-wheat,  &c.  and 
saves  carriage  upon  them,  at  the  same  time  getting 
afiur  price  for  his  swine,  lean,  he  certainly  makes  a 
oonnderable  profit  upon  the  whole  transadlion,  though 
not  an  immediate  one,  as  the  mere  fiittener  of  hogs : 
but,  what  is  of  much  greater  consequence,  is  the 
raising  of  rich  and  most  valuable  manure. 

The  most  profitable  method  of  converting  com  of 
any  kind  into  food  for  hogs,  is  to  grind  it  into  meal, 
^  and  mix  this  with  water  in  cisterns,  in  the  proportion 
of  five  bushels  of  meal  to  100  gallons  of  water ;  stir 
it  well  several  times  a  day,  for  three  weeks,  in  cold 
weather,  or  for  a  fortnight  in  a  warmer  season,  by 
which  it  will  have  fermented  well  and  become  acid, 
till  which  time  it  is  not  ready  to  give.  It  should  be 
stirred  immediately  before  feeding.  Two  or  three 
cisterns  should  be  kept  fermenting  in  succession, 
that  no  necessity  may  occur  of  giving  it  not  duly 
pr^iared.    The  difiference  in  profit  between  feeding 

in 
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in  this  nlanner^  and  giviog  the  grain  whole;  or  only 
ground,  is  so  great,  that  whoever  tries  it  once,  wili 
not  be  apt  to  change  it  for  the  common  methods. 

Pease-soup,  however,  is  an  excellent  food  for  hogs^ 
aad  may,  for  what  I  know  (but  I  have  not  suffi-» 
<tiently  cotxipared  them),  equal  the  above^  especially 
if  given  in  winter  milk-warm ;  but  the  expence  of 
fuel  and  labour  must  be  remembered. 

For  the  general  stock  of  hogs,  cabbages  are  this 
month  of  incomparable  use.  Swine  at  this  season  are 
often  very  cheap,  and  it  is  of  material  consequence  in 
that  case,  that  the  farmer  be  largely  provided  with 
a  fciod,  by  means  of  which  he  can  keep  this  stock  for 
a  better  market.  Without  this  plant,  he  cannot 
keep  great  stocks  of  swine  to  the  best  advantage. 
PUT  FAT  SHEEP  TO  TURNIPS^  &c. 

Tliis  is  the  proper  time  to  begin  to  feed  off*  thefor<« 
ward  sown  turnips.  A  general  rule,  which  ought 
rarely  to  be  departed  from  is,  not  to  begin  to  fat  lean 
stock  on  this  food;  they  rarely  pay  for  it.  Sheep 
should  be  nearly  half  fat  when  they  begin  turnips ; 
nor  will  they  feed  to  profit  if  lean.  I  have  made  the 
comparison  repeatedly  with  the  same  result.  Upon 
eveiy  soil  that  will  bear  it,  the  turnips  ought  to  be 
eaten,  by  hurdling,  where  they  grow,  for  to  draw 
them,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  is  most  unprofit** 
able  management.  A  lean  siock  should  follow,  td 
eat  what  the  fat  ones  leave. 

MANURE  GRASS, 

If  this  was  omitted  after  mowing,  it  shonld.nat  be 
deferred  later.  In  some  comities,  it  is  an  article  in 
the  generality  of  lea^es^  that  all^  or  nmch  of  th^dimg; 

of 
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of  a  fiirni'  should  be  sptezd  on- the  graa ;  but  siicii 
covenants  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  good  husbanidrj^ 
DIG  UP  CARROTS. 
About  the  end  of  this  month  the  carrot  ci^p 
should  be  dog  up :  some  persons  leave  it  till  N^yeem^ 
her ;-  hot;  in  case  of  wet  weather,  they  saflS?r.  iTh^y 
may  be  t^ken  up  either  with  three-pronged  forks  ot 
with  spades,  if  the  land*  is  not  bard,  which  it  will  not- 
be,  if  the  crop  has  been  well  cultivated  J  a  little  loosto- 
Ing  of  the  earth  with  ttie  tool,  and  at  the  «ame  tittm 
drawing  up  the  carrot  *|y'the  top,  will  tahe  them  up» 
very  quickly.  They  should  be  left  spread,  over  the 
field  till  dry,  which  will  be  in  a  day  or  two :  theii 
thrown  into  heaps  and  carted  home;  which  moving 
will  clear  the  dirt  ffofn  thetn.  Unload  theixi  in  a 
barn  or  some  out-house,  and  let  tlifi/  tops  be  chopped 
.oif,.and  given  to-  the  swine :  then  lay  the  toats  where 
they  are  to  remain.  Socne  pile  thena:  up  in  a  bcap^ 
andl  CJWi^  them  with  dry  sand ;.  others  em^e^  tlvem 
yvith  straw:  they  will-  keep <  very \icUy  ifipacked  clow 
together  in  any  bundtng':'aiiidif  k'beioDly  a  biktrded 
one,  cover  them  with  sortie ^tmWy  ehoifgh  to  keep 
out  the.  ftH>9t.  There  arei  manywvcfs  of  presen^^ 
ing  thera;  one  is,  to: pile  them  Iti  .circle,  finidieid 
conicalty,  witn  just  a  scattering:  of  top?  left  oxt 
a  few  of  the,  outside  carr^bts,  as >  shall  ^m  a  IdiitI 
thatch'of  tops  han^ng  down  :  not.  thickly,  for  tbe 
tops  will  then  ferment,  and*  hefet  tbe  JrAote :  ifi  tha» 
few  tops  rot  away, .  a  thin  seiattering  of  straw  should 
bd  hid,,  and  the  pile  teinot  n^pe  thaiiP  Sifre  fieet  da- 
mefa^D.  Qth^c  put  thlM  ^  ridge  of  eavtlkv*  Sfes  po-« 
L  pibf..    The  gendral  way  xn^SikfibHt^^lft,^  to^ieavie 

them 
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them  in  the  ground^  and  take  them  up  as  wanted ; 
but  this  is  applicable  only  to  a  distridk  where  every 
man  has  a  fields  else  they  would  be  stolen.  From 
Is.  6d.'to  2s.  a  load  of  40  bushels^  are  given  fot 
taking  up. 

Respeding  the  api^ication  of  the  crop^  much  has 
already  been  said  on  that  head.  They  are  to  be  given 
to  the  team  ;  if  without  oats,  two  bushels  per  horse 
per  diem ;  and  they  will  eat  but  little  hay  :  they  are 
of  incomparable  use  in.&ttening  oxen,  and  in  feeding 
stock  swine.  Sows  that  have  pigs  may  be  kept  on 
them,  for  they  breed,  much  milk.  .Cows  eat  them 
greedily,  and  they  give  no  ill  taste  to  the  milk^  cream, 
or  butter.  Their  use,  in  short,  is  universal;  you 
can  cultivate  no  plant  that  will  answer  more  purp6aea« 
PLOUGH  UP  POTATOES. 

There  is  not  the  same  reason  for  digging  lap  this 
crop  as  for  carrots :  the  plough,  among  the  latter  is 
apt  to  cut,  break,  and  bury  them ;  but  not  eo  with 
potatoes,  for  it  turns  them  over,  damaging  scarcely 
any.  First  let  a  number  of  Women  preceded  by  i< 
cart,  pull  up  the  tops,  and  throw  the  potatoes  that 
adhere  to  them  into  baskets,  and  the  stalks  into  ihe 
cart,  which  should  convey  them  to  the  hog-yartlsy 
where  they  will  presently  be  trampled . into  dung? 
then  each  plough  taking  its  ground,  attended  by  six 
or  eight  women,  or  more,  if  the  crop  is  very  largey 
each  with  a  basket,  divide  the  furrow,  by  setting  up 
white  stibks  into  as  many  parts  as  there  hre  women^ 
that  each  may  pick  her  own  ^are ;  a  range  of  bushel 
skeps,  at  a  small  distance^  for  the  baskets  being  emp- 
tied^ and  three  or  four  carts  ready  fot  men  (who  do 
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nothing  dse)^  cnie  to  eight  or  ten  vtomen,  to  takt 
the  skeps  to  the  carts.  The  furrow  faeiog  picked,  I 
umd,  many  y6ac8  ago^  totnttkit  by  ineti  with  three^ 
p6nged  forkjs^  each  wirti  a  w<i«atny.  or  b<^,  to  pick 
up  the  roots ;  but  finding  this  expensive,  I  contrived  a 
dtagbnal  harrowin  a  shim  beam,  with  2  or  3  teeth^drawn 
by  o»e  horse,  \rfiich  tears  tlie  furrow  in  pieces,  and 
lays  bam  the  mass  of  the  tanopi  the  women  then  pick 
again ;  ^nd  another  comiUcai  ieross4iarrowing^  with  a 
second,  ploughing  and  herroarii]^,^  all  three  attended 
tfith  two  womien  ta  each  )rin)ugh,  wiU  finish  the 
bmsiness,  and  clea^  ih<  voDts.:aii  away;  ao  that  I 
have  ibund  the  pigs,  when  let  in,  tt^ake  but  reiy 
p&cfT  gleanings^  The  use  af  the  little  harrow  aaved 
ttvt  frpm  IA%^  to  tM)s.  per  acre  in  laboor. 

The  best  way  of  atormg  the  roots^  is  in  what  arc 
eaiHied  potattoe  pws*  A  tremrh,  one  foot  deep  aad  six 
feet  wide,  b  (kg^  and  the  earth  dmn  sho^^elled  ovt, 
ikid/latd  on  one  side :  this  has  a  bedding  of  ^raw,  and 
ikk^.  one-horse  tmrts  shoot  down  the  potatoes  into  the 
trench';  women  pile  thwn  np  about  three  feet  high, 
in  the  shape  of  a  house-roof;  straw  is  then  carefuHy 
bud  OQ  iix  or  eight  inches  thick,  and  covered  with 
^arth  a  foot^ick,  neatly  ismoothed  by  fiat  strokes 
of  the  spade.  In  this  method  i  never  lost  any  by  the 
asverest  frosts ;  but,  in  case  of  its  freesing  with  on- 
common  severity,  another  coat  of  straw  over  a}]^ 
gives  absolute  security. 

These  pies,  wihen  opened,  eboold  eadi  be  quite 
cleared>  or  they  arc  liable  to  depredation.  To  receive 
one  at  a  time,  besides  also  being  at  first  filled  for  am* 
jnediMe  use^  I  have  a  hoaise  that  holds  about  700 

bushels^ 


bushels^  formed  of  postt  ff#m  6r  p^fiA«(ti^n6i,l^«tj|i 
vroUled  Aides,  then  a  layer  0f  sir^Wj  md  «^iQ8>tr^):i^ 
^BTth,  six  feet  thick  at  hoitom  4n4  ^igb4Q^  iYiobeft.lt 
top ;  the  roof  flat;  and  a  ^taok  of  bpaQ9  b^ilt  t^'iw  it* 
This  I  hav^  foand  froEstf  tiglU.  Tim  hem^  ktf  p.  (Hft 
Ae  watthfifi  and  yet  admit  any  st^am  vi^hichl  rlMa 
frcn  the  vsytBfU,  whidi,  sd^  i|  djA  not  asfia^,  wrali 
»ot  them.'.  ••'  '  -;     .■-'.'  ^  :••...  • .! 

^ia  month  must  dofibludp  the  autoraiial.tiil^etHl 
att  stffTor  titoipsi  landr;  ibr.  ia  the  fbUMmg,  itbejtmiqr 
probaUy  be  too  wet  r  but  on  very  f  tight  feapd^  sd^ 
ploughing  gdes  on.  all  winteF.  Lay  it  d<fora  9s  ^ 
invariable  rule,  never  to  have  a  pkee  of.  'stebhle  nni* 
{^oUghed  the  end  of  November.  It  is  ^  iHiportahoe 
to  leave  the  land  for  wintei:  in^ucdfi  d  manoer^  .(that 
the  fro$t6  may  get  into  it.  '    '^> 

But  here  ^Mir  young  ftmu^rfaatttotEoKi  must  be  par* 
ticelarly  turned  to  the  greatest  o£  all  modem  iniprove^ 
coents  on  strong  land  ;  that  of  disbarAng  as  touch  an 
possible  all  6pring  tillage;  the  sioniner.&lbws  int 
tended  for  barley  and  oats  ;  the  bean^  ftta^  and  tar^ 
stubbles  designed  for  the  same  crops ;  and  the  white 
com  atubbles  intended  for  any.  spring  crop,  must  iiow 
be  ploughed  very  carefd|y,  being  th^  future  ae«U 
earth ;  no  more  ploughiogs  being  allowable  on  any 
account  whatever.  In  the  Calendars  for  IPebruaitir 
tfnd  March  I  have  entered  into  some  explaiiatjons  c£ 
this  system^  which  is  of  sudi  importance^. that  too 
firm  a  resolution  ca^inot  be  tafcen  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  By .  means  of  it  the  crops  are  much 
greater^  and  «he  exf)mcd8  Aronsiderably  reduced.    The 
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leading  principle  is  this :  if  the  land  la  so  laid  in 
«utumn^  on  to  ridges  of  that  exad  breadth  which  suits 
the  tools  (whatever  they  may  be,  whether  harrows, 
scarifiers^  scufflers,  or  drills),  so  that  the  horses  whidi ' 
dniWithent  may  walk  only  in  the  furrows,  the  frosts 
^l  have  left  so  fine  and  friable  a  surface,  that  any  of 
these  operations  mky  ht  performed  long  before  the 
land  in  the  common  system  could  be  ploughed.  The 
seed  is  securely  fn  the  ground  before  the  old-fashioned 
fariner  thinks  of  moving.  If  be  ploughs,  he  turns 
down  a  dry  orumhling  surface,  and  brings,  up  the  stiff 
wet  ckmg  bottom  ;  if  rain  comes,,  ihtfi  he  is  in  the 
mire,  and  must  wait  for  a  season :  if  a  drying  sharp 
north-east  wind  comes,  fab  furrows  are  converted  to 
oblong  stripes. of. a  stony ^hardnesa.  In  one  case  he 
is  plagued,  with  mud,  in  the. Other  with  impeoetrlibl^ 
clods  :  he  was  possessedof  just  the  surfs^^  he  wanted, 
and  which  once  iost;  is  i^ot  oft^n  regained.  This.aur- 
iace  may  be  scuffled,  and  immediately  drilled  securely* 
If  this  husbandry  be  intended,  it  is  of  partipular  im- 
portance 'that  the  lands  or  stitches  be  laid  out  with 
great  exactness;  See  the  Calendar  for  the  spring 
months. 

A  caution  in  the  first  forming  of  these  stitches 
should  be  mentioned  ;  which  is,  the  difficulty,  with* 
out  two  or  three  ploughingSi  of  bringing  them 'from 
old  brieaflths  into  a  corredl  form.  If  the  men  are  not 
skilful,  they  raise  the  centers  too  high  ;  and,  in  rer 
versing,'  are  apt  to  leave  the  outside  furrows  also  too 
high :  the  stitch  should  be  flat,  or,  if  rounded,  very 
slightly  so ;  without  this  attention,  the  seed  In  some 
dri^s  will  be  deposited  deeper  than  in  others. 

sow 
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SOW  WHEAT. 
All  the  cases  of  sowing  this  gratrl  in  September,  arc 
equally  applicable  to  OAober,  if  the.  weather  was  too 
dry  in  that  month.  Odober  is  the  principal  month 
in  the  year  for  putting  in  wheat  throughout  the  king* 
dom,  and  it  is  every  where  partly  performed  in  this 
month,  though  some  like  to  postpone  it  to  Novern-* 
ber.  The  management  is  however  bad^  ^ould  the 
season  suit  in  Odober.  / 

SOW  WINTER  TARES. 
There  should   be   two  sowings  of   tares  in   thiff 
month,  as  it  is  a  material  objedi  to  have  a  succession 
for  soiling. 

MANURE  AND  PLOUGH  FOR  BEANS. 
A  successful  bean  husbandry  upon  harsh  and  diffi^' 
cult  soils,  depends  upon  the  exertions  which  are  made 
in  this  month,  or,  in  favourable  weather,  in  Novem- 
ber. As.  soon  as  the  farmer  has  finished  his  wheat 
sowing  (and  before,  if  he  has  been  delayed  by  drought), 
he  should  cart  on  the  manure,  all  that  is  possible  for 
beans.  It  is  the  wheat,  barley,  or  oat  stubbles,  or 
layers  which  will  come  in  course  to  receive  it :  if  the 
wheat,  the  stubble  must  be  mown  and  c^ted  first ; 
the  manure  then  carted  and  spread,  arid  the  land 
carefully  ploughed  into  that  form  on  which. tlie  crop 
is  in  the  spring  to  be  drilled  or  dibbled.  If  the  former, 
the  stitches  must  be 'of  the  exa<5l  breadth  which  suits 
the  drill-machine ;  if  the  latter,  of  that  which  is 
adapted  to  the  sctiffle  and  scarifier.  The  dung  will 
He  safe,  and  the  frosts  will  pulverize  the  surface,  a 
main  point  for  drilling,  but  not  for  dibbling.  By 
means  of  efFefting  this  before  the  bad  weather  comes,; 
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he  will  be  able,  if  the  weather  be  open,  to  get  in  the 
crop,  in  February,  which  is  of  much  importance.  Let 
him  be  assured  that  there  is  no  crop  which  will  pay 
him  better  for  dung  than  this. 

PLOUGH  FOR  PEASE. 

On  the  same  principle  which  governed  the  pre* 
'  ceding  observation  in  rdatioii  to  beans^  he  must  now 
pldtigh  the  lands  intended  for  pease;  laying  the 
stitches  of  the  breadth  which  will  «uit  the  drill- 
machine,  or  for  dibbling  them  on  layers.  But  the 
siainure  should  be  applied  to  other  crops. 

PLOUGH  FOa  BARLEY  AND  OATS. 

Whatever  lands  are  intended  for  these  crops  (ex- 
cept such  as  are  now  under  green  winter  ones),  should 
be  ploughed,  As  remarked  in  the  preceding  articles, 
in  this  season  for  the  seed-earth,  in  order  -that  no 
ploughs  may  be  wanted  to  stir  on  wet  land  in  the 
spring.  Attention  is  to  be  paid  very  carefully  to  the 
breadth  of  the  stitches,  that  the  mode  of  putting  in 
these  crops  may  be  duly  prepared  for.  See  the  Ca- 
lendar for  March.  No  reasonable  man,  who  has  seen 
the  effedl  of  this  system,  can  value  the  hiodem  im- 
provement at  less  than  the  rent  of  the  land. 

PLOUGH  FOR  MADDER. 
This  is  the  right  time  to  give  the  first  stirring  to 
the  land  designed  for  madder.  It  requires  -great 
de^th  of  ploughing.  Loams,  that  in  common  con- 
versation are  called  clays,  will,  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  dung,  do  for  madder.  The  article  of  ma- 
nuring is  the  soul  of  this  culture  ;  the  plant  delights 
to  grow  11)  a  dunghill^  so  that  you  need  not  fear  over* 
doing  it« 

JLet 
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•   Let  the  farmer^  hdwevw^  determri^  {o  hatc^  iw*- 
thfeg  to  do  with  thfei  or  with  a»y  crop  n<>t  in  ^n 
easy  and  saf^  mode  of  $ale»  unless  he  has  previo^jr 
dscertaanod  the  oeitamty  wod  price  of  the  mark^ 
DIGQllOG  )K>K  LIQUORICE. 

The  best  culture  for  this  root,  aod  which  is  com-^ 
mon  at  Pontefradl,  is  to  <)ig  for  it  four  or  five  i^et 
deep.  This  plafnt  sends  down'  oirfy  one  tap-root, 
like  the  carrot ;  consequently  the  great  profit  of  it» 
is  the  length  of  the  root,  whiqh  is  ^xa^j"  propor-^ 
tioned  to  the  depth  of  the  tillage^  In  ihU  husbandry, 
as  in  that  of  madder,  the  same  land  b  preferable  for 
successive  crops,  as  one  digging  aervQs  both  for  the 
old  crc^  and  tb^  ]»ew«  For  liquorice  you  muat  tna^ 
nurc  rery  richly  :  it  will  not  aoswer  well  without  tbia 
attention.  Leave  the  bnd  well  water-furrowed  for 
the  spring. 

COURSES  OP  CROPS. 

I  esteem  this  to  be  the  most  important  subje<S 
that  has  been  treated  of  by  tho  modern  writers  of 
husbandry,  and  that  on  which  they  have  thrown  far 
more  light  than  upon  any  other  circomst^mce  in 
agriculture.  It  is  a  very  singular  and  renflarkabie 
circumstance,  that  before  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  books  * 
on  Agriculture,  there  is  not  one  author  who  had  any 
tolerable  ideas  upon  this  subje<5l,  or  even  annexed  to 
it  any  importance.  They  recite  courses  good,  bad, 
and  execrable,  in  the  same  tone,  as  mattei^s  not  open 
to  praise .  or  censure,  «ind  unconnected  with  any 
principles  that  could  throw  light  on  the  arrangenient 
i.f  fields.     But,   when  once  the  idea  was  properly 
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started,  its  importance  presently  became  obvious,  so 
that  thirty  years  have  carried  to  great  perfedion  the 
prc!oept8  which  pradice  has  afforded  in  this  branch  of 
rural  economy.  This  subjed  will  den^tnd  a  prindpa! 
attention  from  our  young  farmer,  who  should  well 
consider  the  courses  to  which  his  soil  is  applicable. 
'  General  Principle. — ^It  is  now  well  known  that  some 
crops  exhaust  land  much  more  than  others  :  that 
some,  notwithstanding  they  exhaust,  return  by  being 
consumed  on  the' farm,  as  much,  or  more,  than  they 
drew  from  the  soil  in  their  growth  :  that  some  ad- 
mit profitable  tillage  and  cleaning  while  growing ;  and 
consequently,  clean,  instead  of  rendering  the  land 
foul  with  weeds ;  while  others,  not.  admitting  such 
tillage,  and  being  exhausters,  if  combined  in  succes- 
sion, will  deteriorate  the  land  and  fill  it  with  weeds. 
Pra<5tice  tells  us,  that  by  a  due  arrangement  of  these 
crops  in  courses,  land  of  almost  any  description  may 
be  kept  perpetually  clean  and  in  heart. 

It  will  be  useful  to  detail  some  of  the  best  courses 
adapted  to  the  most  striking  varieties  of  soil. 

First,  including  a  fallow  on  strong  and  wet  land : 

1.  Fallow^  1.  Fallow, 

2.  Barley,  2.  Barley, 

3.  Beans,  3.  Clover, 

4.  Wheat,     .  4.  Beans, 

5.  Tares,  5.  Wheat, 

6.  Barley,  e.  Cabbages, 

7.  Clover,  7.  Oats, 
6.  Beans,  8.  Tares, 
9.  Wheat.  9.  Barley. 

Excluding  a  fallow  on  good  sound  loam : 

1.  Tamips,  2*  Barley, 

3.  Clover, 
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3.  Clover^ 

7.  Tares, 

4.  Wheat, 

8.  Barley, 

5.  Cabbages, 

g.  Beans, 

6.  Oats, 

10.  Wheat 

1.  Turnips, 

5,  Beans, 

2.  Rutabaga, 

6.  Wheat, 

3.  Barley, 

7.  Bcaofl, 

4.  Qovcr, 

8.  Wheat. 

On  good  sand 

• 

1.  Turnips, 

4.  Bariey, 

2.  Barley, 

5.  Clover, 

3.  Carrots, 

6.  Wheat. 

On  peat,  and 

on 

soils 

long  harassed  by  com 

J.' Cole-seed,  or 

Turnips, 

8.  Grasses, 

2.  Ditto, 

9.  Ditto, 

3.  Oats, 

10.  Potatoes, 

4.  Rata  baga,  . 

11.  Barley, 

5.  Barley, 

12.  Tares,  or  Pease, 

6.  Grrasses, 

13.  Barley  and  Grass. 

7.  Ditto, 

On  dry  and  calcareous  soils : 

1.  Turoiptf, 

5.  Tumipt, 

2.  Ditto, 

6.  Barley, 

3.  Barley, 

7.  Pease, 

4.  Sainfoin  for 

ten 

years. 

8.  Wheat 

and  upwards ;  then  pared 
and  burnt  for 

THE  DRILL  HUSBANDRY. 
Upon  settling  in  his  farm^  our  young  farmer  has, 
among  many  other  o^bjeds  that  require  his  attention, 
to  determine  in  what  degree  and  for  what  crops  he 
will  adopt  the  drill  husbandry.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  this  system  is  applicable,  without  incon* 
venience,  to  sandy  soils  and  to  dry  loams,  which  may 
)>e  safely  laid  flat,  and  accordingly,  on  such  it  made 

a  great 
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a  great  and  rapid  progress  in  Norfolk ;  but  ft  travelled 
no  further  in  that  county.  A  great  revolution  >^hich 
has  taken  place  in  the  wet  land  distridiof  SufFolk^  has 
introduced  it  with  equal  success  on  the  strong  soils  of 
that  county. 

This  great  change  is  the  banishment  of  the  pIoDgh, 
to  as  gredt  a  degree  as  possible  from  heavy  soils  in  the 
spring ;  all  barley,  oats,  pease,  and  bean8>  that  con  by 
any  means  be  thus  numaged,  are  put  in  on  an  autum* 
nal  ploughing,  which  has  thrown  the  stitches  very 
carefully  ploughed  to  the  exa6t  breadth  which  suits 
either  one  movement  of  the  driU,  or  a  btmt  of  that 
tool ;  according  to  the  systenl  the  farmer  is  in,  some 
preferring  one  and  some  the  other.  The  frosts  give 
a  considerable  friability  to  the  surface,  so  that  the 
farmer  can  go  on  very  early  in  the  spring,  Mid  after 
one  scariiying  and  harrowing,  drill  the  com  without 
a  horse*s  foot  treading  any  where  except  in  the  stitch 
furrows. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  beyond  con- 
ception. In  the  common  husbandry  of  giving  two 
or  three  spring  plough ings,  or  even  one,  that  friable 
surface,  the  gift  of  the  atmosphere,  is  turned  down, 
and  in  eight  seasons  out  of  ten  lost,  to  be  had  no 
more.  Successive  rain  and  sharp  N.  E.  winds  give  a 
succession  of  mire  and  clods,  to  the  material  delay, 
expence  and  vexation  of  the  farmer.  His  crops  suf- 
fer greatly,  and  he  is  generally  in  the  afternoon  of 
«priftg  operations. 

:  The  improreraent  is  applicable  to  the  broad-cast 
system,  as  weH  as  to  the  drill ;  but  as  it  was  intro- 
duced, I  believe,  by  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit 

of 
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of  drilling  wheat,  they  24yplied  it  to  drilling  barley 
and  oats.  It  removed  at  once  the  main  objedlion  to 
this  part  of  the  system,  and  lias  been  pursued  with 
very  great  success  by  the  best  farmers  on  the  strong 
Unds  of  Suffolk. 

Tarnips  fed  late  will  in  some  seasons  cause  an  ex<» 
<»ption,  and  render  one  ploughing  necessary. 
',  The  main  objedion  to  drilling  being  by  this  cir* 
eomstanoe  done  away,  there  remains  no  reason  for 
any  fafmer,  on  a  soil  where  the  drill  machine  can 
freely  move,  rejecting  the  husbandry';  and  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  apply  it  in  such  cases  as  it  is  better 
adapted  to,  than  dibbling,  which,  however,  never 
made  any  progress  for  barley- 

Upon  soils  of  such  tenacity  as  deny  efFed  to  hollow 
drains,  the  system  of  drilling  must  be  different ;  such 
soils  must  be  laid  on  round  high  arched  ridges,  and  to 
drill  these  to  advantage  will  demand  a  machine  made 
for  the  purpose. 
'     RIDGES,   STITCHES,  OR  LANDS  FOR  DRILLING. 

Drilling,  if  performed  on  ridges;  demands  those  of 
various  breadths,  according  to  the  system  intended  to 
be  pursued.  Some  farmers  prefer  such  as  admit  but 
one  stroke  or  movement  of  the  drill  machine ;  others 
prefer  a  bvutj  or  two  movements.  Suppose  the  ma- 
chine sows  six  rows  at  one  foot ;  that  one  foot  be  al-^ 
lowed  for  the  ridge^furrow  ;  and  that  one  movement 
is  preferred  :  in  this  case,  the  ridge  must  be  six  feet 
wide,  always  measuring  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
furrows ;  but  if  eighteen  inches  be  allowed  for  the  fur- 
rows, which  will  make  better  work^  then  the  ridges 
flinst  be  six  feet  six  inches.    Two  movements  of  the 

machine 
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machine  will  demand  in  the  former  case  eleven  fieet^ 
and  in  the  latter,  thirteen  feet  six  inches ;  and  thus, 
in  all  other  dislances^  the  measure  is  ascertained  on 
the  same  principles  :  but  where,  from  the  dryness  of 
the  soil,  the  ridges  are  ploughed  to  a  great  breadth, 
or  the  land  quite  fiat,  as  in  Kent,  without  any  lands 
or  ridges,  the  more  common  method  is,  to  drill  across 
the  path  of  the  plough  by  means  of  a  marker  attached 
to  the  axle-tree  of  the  machine^  and  moved  at  turning 
on  the  headland.  The  most  corredt  work  I  have  seen 
in  this  way  was  not  by  leading  the  horse,  but  by  a  boy 
riding  him,  and  keeping  the  mark  always  between  the 
horses  ^ars. 

Another  system  of  drilling  has  been  recommended^ 
which  is  that  of  double  rows  at  nine  inches,  on  a  three- 
feet  ridge,  which  may  do  for  beans ;  but  Inever  heard 
of  its  being  attempted  in  Suffolk  for  barley  or  oats^ 
though  that  ridge  is  very  common  there ;  and  all  I 
conversed  with  on  the  subjedl  condemned  it  in  opi^ 
nion  ;  but  for  cabbages  in  single  rows,  to  be  drilled  in 
April,  these  ridges  are  of  the  proper  breadth^ 
STANDING  SHEEP.JFOLD. 

This  being  the  month  for  mowing  wheat-stubbles^ 
it  is  proper  to  mention  the  great  advantages  which  at* 
tend  one  application  of  the  haulm  thus  procured :  it 
is  that  of  forming  one  or  more  standing  sheep-folds 
for  winter  folding,  especially  in  the  lambing  season. 
This  is  the  best,  and  indeed^  the  only  admissible  sys- 
tem of  folding  on  farms  not  particularly  open, 
COLLECT:  LEAVES. 

In  woodland  countries  it  is  of  great  advantage  to 
rake  up  all  leaves  that  caa  be  procured  at  a  moderate 

expence^ 
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expence^  and  cart  them  to  the  yards,  and  standing 
folds,  for  littering  and  making  them  into  dung  :  I  do 
it  at  3d.  per  one-horse  cart-load.  They  do  not  rot 
easily,  but  that  is  no  objection  to  them ;  they  are  a 
sponge  to  be  saturated  with  urine,  and  if  not  touched 
previoaely  to  carting  on  to  the  land,  will  convey  to 
the  field  miich  of  what  might  otherwise  be  lost ;  and 
they  are  extremely  useful  in  aiding  the  main  obje<Sl  of 
bedding  the  yards. 

DEPTH  OP  PLOUGHING. 
Our  young  farmer,  on  entering  his  farm  at  a  season 
when  the  ploughs  will  be  all  at  work  for  various  pur*' 
ix>se6,  will  necessarily  have  the  question  of  depth 
come  often  across  his  mind  ;  and  it  is  a  subjed  jthdt 
will  demand  no  trifling  attention.  In  some  of  our 
well  cultivated  counties,  the  shallowness  of  the  plough* 
ing  is  remarkable ;  when  almost  every  other  point  of 
management  is  very  spirited  and  complete,  a  defi* 
ciency  in  this  may  not  be  at  once  perceived  in  the 
crops ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  failures  are  often 
caused  by  it,  though  attributed  to  other  circumstances. 
It  is  a  sab}e£t  too  ample,  fully  to  discuss  in  a  work  of 
this  nature  ;  but  the  fdlovving  hints  may  have  their 
use. 

1.  An  additional  depth  should  first  be  gained  in  au- 
tumn, that  a  successive  change  of  seasons  may  take 
eSe&  in  atmospheric  influences  before  any  seed  is  ven- 
tured in  the  raw  stratum  brought  up. 

2.  The  quality  of  that  stratum  should  be  examined; 
it  is  sometimes  steril  by  Reason  of  an  acid,  discoverable 
by  boiling  in  water,  and  putting  that  water  to  the 
test  of  blue  infusions. 

3.  Animal 
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3.  Animal  and  vegetable  manures  cannot  be  buried  f 
at  whatever  depth  they  are  deposited^  their  constant 
tendency  is  to  rise  to  the  atmosphere. 

4.  Fossil  manures  are  extremely  liable  to  be  buried^ 
having  a  constant  tendency  downwards.  Chalip^ 
marle^  and  clay,  are  sufficiently  soluble,  or  so  mtsotbie 
with  water  as  to  sink  in  a  regular  mass,  and  are  some* 
limes  found  much  below  the  path  of  the  plongh. 

5.  In  soils  of  a  poor  hungry  quality,  there  dfioold 
be  some  proportion  observed  between  the  depth  of 
ploughing  and  the  <]uantity  of  manure  usually  spread ; 
but  this  does  not  hold  good  upon  better  sbils. 

G.  Soils  are  rarely  found  that  ought  <not  to  b^ 
ploughed,  'in  common,  $ix  inches  deep ; .  many  ought 
to  be  stirred  eight  inches,  and  some  ten. . 

7.  One  deep  ploughing  (to  the  fuil  depth)  should 
be  given  once  in  12,  18,  or  24  months ;  if  this  be 
secured,  shallow  tillage  by  scaling,  scarifying,  scufHingy 
shimming,  or  broad-sharing,  is  in  many  cases  prefer^ 
able  to  deep  working  oftener,  and  especially  for  wheat, 
which  loves  a  firm  bottom. 

These  hints  are  enough  to  make  a  farmer  thifiif 
which  is  no  inconsiderable  point  gained. 
GATHER  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 

These  crops  are  now  ready  to  gather  :  they  should 
be  taken  from  the  trees  in  a  dry  season.  Some  per- 
sons keep  them  some  time  in  heaps  to  sweat,  before 
they  are  deposited  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
'  safest  place  is  a  bricked  vault,  with  broad  shelves 
around,  in  order  that  they  may  not  lay  too  deeply  dis- 
posed. They  should  be  examined  for  about  a  month, 
and  moved  and  wiped  if  any  moisture  adheres*     Thi^ 

is 
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is  easily  done,  if  one  space  is  left  unoccupied  when 
the  cellar  is  filled.       ,     , 

PUT  RAMS  TO  EWES. 
Of  all  the  systems  of  baffbarity  in  relation  to  sheep,  ' 
there  is  none  more  prominent  than  the  management, 
almost  every  where  common  twenty  years  ago,  of 
turning  a  number  of  rams  promiGCsxmsly  intOua  flock 
of  some  hundreds  of  e\te$.  Where  bheediilg  is  ^jf  sued 
on  enlightened  principles,  mdch  attention  is  given  to 
the  choice  both  of  ewes  and  raras^  in  sele6ling  the  lots 
of  the  former  (30  to  6o  in  cadi)  and  in  assigning  the 
latter  to  the  respeSive  paroels,  I  have  been  present 
with  thtt  excellent  farmer^  the  late  Dake  of  Bedford, 
when  he  attended  to  this  business ;  he  had  every  ram, 
with  the  Ibmbs  got  by  hiin  the  preceding  year,  iti  dis** 
tinft  pens,  that  he  might  not  only  examine  the  ram 
himself,  but  also  his  progeny,  before  he  determined 
what  ewes  to  draw  off  for  him  ;  and  the  conduct  ii 
perfe^ly  reasonable :  such  attention,  united  with  a 
careful  aeledlibn  of  cull  lambs,  must  keep  a  flock  in  a 
state  of  progressive  improvement,  proportioned  to  the 
accuracy  of  judgment,  eye,  and  Ixand  of  the  farmer 
who  pra6i;ice6  it 
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THRESHING, 
As  sooii  as  the  cattle  are  taken  into  the  yards,   if 
they  at^^o  be  fed  with  straw,  the  threshers  must  be 
set  to  work,  to  supply  the  lean  beasts,  and  they  must 
be  kept  regularly  to  it. 

FENCES. 

This  is  the  first  month  for  hedging  and  ditching  : 
October  is  too  soon.  After  you  have  once  brought 
your  fences  into  good  order,  which  should  always  be 
effe<!ied  within  the  three  first  years  of  a  lease,  the 
best  way  is,  to  divide  the  length  of  hedging  into  12 
parts,  and  to  make  it  a  rule  to  do  one  twelfth  every 
year  afterwards ;  by  which  means  the  whole  will  al- 
ways be  kept  in  good  order.  The  best  method  for  all 
old  hedges,  consisting  not  wholly  of  white  thorn,  is 
the  plashing,  in  which  so  much  of  the  hedge  is  made 
of  live  wood,  that  it  holds  up  and  lasts  far  longer 
than  hedges  made  all  of  dead  wood,  which  is  the 
pradlice  of  some  countries ;  they  are  rotten,  broken 
down,  and  gone,  before  the  quick  wood  gets  up  to 
fornj  a  fence ;  whereas,  in  the  plashing  method,  by 
leaving  lis  many  hedge-stakes  alive  as  possible,  and  by 
laying  down  much  growing  wood,  the  hedge  is  con- 
stantly impenetrable. 

BORDERS. 

Thfe  borders  in  many  counties,  where  the  inclq- 
sures  are  small,  take  up  a  tenth  or  a  twelfth  part  of 

whole 
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whol^  arable  farms ;  but,  in  all  enclosed  cpiintiesV  they 
occupy  a  great  space.  It  is  highly  expedient  that? 
Biich  land,  as  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the  profit  o£ 
the  fields  themselves,  be>  reduced  as  much  as  r  pos- 
sible ;  that  is,  be  no  wider  than  requisite  for  a  horj^e 
.  to  turn  at  the  end  of  the  furrow  in  ploughing ;  bulb 
in  many  farms  this  is  no  rule,  and  borders  over^ 
run  with  rubbish,  such  as  thorns,  brambles,  thistles, 
and  other  trumpery,  •  spread  into  the  fields^  to  a  width 
that  usurps  a  quantity  of  land  which  ought  to  be 
appropriated  to  more  profitable  purposes. 

'  FOLDING. 

;  If  folding  be  the  system  pursued,  and  this  month 
proves  wet,  you  must  leave  off  for  the  arable  laikds 
and  begin  with  the  dry  grass  fields.  Many  farmers 
stop  about  this  time  for  the  winter ;  but  that  is  bad 
management  f  the  idea  that  winter  finding  is  of  but 
little  use  is  a  mistake.  Winter  is  a  proper  season  for 
manuring  grass  lands  which  you  could  not  fold  in 
.summer ;  nor  does  winter  folding  on  very  dry  grass 
land  do  such  harm  to  the  slieep  as  arable  folding,  and 
the  benefit  to  the  land  is  great.  You  may  manure 
mossy  ground  often,  before  you  destroy  that  weed ;  but 
the  treading  of  the  sheep  at  the  same  time  that  the  dung 
and  urine  are  dropped,  completely  destroys  it :  and 
tht$  manuring  is  more  adapted  to  turf,  than^  dung  to 
be  spread  on  the  surface,  which  is  troublesome  to  get 
in. 

WATER  MEADOWS. 
In  this  month  you  may  begin  to  winter  water  the 
meadows  and  pastures,  wherever  it  can  be  done ;'  and 
be  assured  that  no  improvement  will  pay  better:  a 

L I  winter's 
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vmtet*B  Virsteririg  will  adsvve'r  in  the  btfy^  fUlly  cfqpial 
to  a  c6ininon  manaring  of  the  best  stoff  you  can  lay 
on  the  land  9  and  the  expedce,  in  sonte  utUatk^nei^  it 
trifling.  The  lower  parts  of  a  farm  are  geiiemHy  in 
gfrdss ;  the  farmer  should  attend  to  his  ditched^  so 
tbat  the  water  from  all  the  h^hcr  parts  of  the  farm 
may  have  an  unobstrudted  course  to  a  ditch  a  Uttte 
above  the  bottoni,  from  which  it  mdy  be  let  at  pka-» 
Sure  over  the  meadows,  observing  that  it  only  niM 
of  er  them^  and  does  not  st^nate. 

BtJIlNEX 

It  is  a  common  error  with  the  cultivators  of  burnet, 
to  (et  cattle  go  into  the  fields  at  dits  time  of  the  year ; 
btit  it  ia  bad  management^  arid  contrary  to  the  intent 
tion  of  the  editure.  Keqy  it  throughout  autinml  land 
Winter  from  any  eatde  :  it  y^HI  then  be  ready  in  the 
^pfiing,  when  most  wanted,  for  sheep* 
WALLlf^G. 

I^  the  dry  stony  coontrieflf,  walls  are  the  common 
fence,  and,  when  wdl  made,  are  impenetrable,  and 
extremely  durable.'  This  is  the  proper  seasoq  to  be* 
f^  building  thefti :  they  are  made  of  whatever  stcme 
ia  tnost  plentiful ;  either  lifme-sCone,  whidi  is  gene^ 
ridly  in  quarries,  ragrstone,.  or  grit^^comei.  The  best 
«ra  lime  and  grit  ^  becaoira  generaUy  most  plentiful, 
Mid  aC  tte  same  time  much  the  easiest  cuts  but 
wkiO'^oM)  eaimot  be  used  to  profit  for  this  or  any 
other  work,  as  it  is  so  hard  that  it  will  not  cut  without 
great  difficulty.  But  some  grrt^atones  cut  with  so  much 
ease^  that  yovL  may  buiU  walla  of  it  widioat  mortar, 
aa  trae  to  with,,  and  will,  if  widl  laid,  last  nearly  as 
lattg^    In  the  endoenras  of  w«Btes>  it  is  pit>per,  by  all 

means. 
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mtibai  to  bfegia  the  falling  in  tbtt  months  winch  is 
so  MK>n  after  the  birii^  time,  Micbatflmae^  and  coD-i 
fiane  the  work  ail  winter. , 

Dio  Manures. 

All  this  month  the  oarf  ft  should  be  employed  in  car^ 
rying  Aiarle,  chalky  clay,'  or  dttch-earthi  upon  soitt 
that  are  light  enough!  to  admit  carting  on  thrtagh 
winter. 

CUT  ANT-HILLS. 

lliia  18  the  proper  season  for  destroying  ant'^hfll^A 
Muny  pAoaghs  have  been  invented  for  cuttinlg  tbeM 
off  level  with  the  sorface  of  the  field,  ready  to  be 
carted  away;  and  if  that  is  the  way  you  take  with 
them^  Auch  machines  are  of  great  use ;  for  they  will 
certainly  do  the  work  of  many  men. 

MADDBft. 

iMdk  well  to  the  Itod  deep  pldiighed  iti  the  pre- 
ceding' month  for  maddei^^  to  observe  if  it  lays  per-^ 
Ie6ily  dry :  if  the  water  hangs  at  idl  in  the  fartx>Ws,  of 
the  water-furrows,  let  them  be  immediately  cleaAsed> 
ao  85  to  run  oif  without  the  least  obstruction  $  for  it 
ia  wty  pernicious  to  any  land  to  be  soaking  in  stag^ 
nam  wsfter :  instead  of  rteeiving  benefit  by  autuamal 
dllagif,  it  is  much  injured. 

PEASE. 

Upon  dry  adits,  that  plough  well  in  winter,  the  eftd 
^f  this  Hionth  is  a  good  tJme  to  sow  the  hardy  hog^ 
pea.  Which  will  remain  uninjured  by  frosts,  and  h6 
Much  earlier  in  the  following  year,  thim  these  sowii 
kk  the  spring. 

SHEEK 
The  lean  stock  rfitep.will  yet  be  kept  in  the  re^* 

1.12  mains 
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mains  of  the  summer  grass,  and  on  the  sheep-walks ; 
butUhefat  stock  must  now  beat  turnips  or  cabbages. 
Remember  that  fatting  cattle^  of  whatever  sort^  should 
have  as  much  meat  as  they  like.;  but  should,  at  the 
saniecrtime^-  be  ^prevented  frmn  making  anj  waste. 
Giving  fatJ  sheep  the  turnips  or  cabbages  is  a  dubious 
point ;  many  farmers  urging  strenuously  the  necessity 
of  saving  carriage,  by  letting  the  slieep  feed  them  off 
where  they  grow,  provided  the- land  be  dry  enough  ; 
but  others  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  cairy  the 
turnips  to  a  grasa  fieM,  where  they  give  them  to  the 
sheep  as  requir(ed,  ankl  without  so  nlnch  waste  as  i» 
made  in  the  other  case.  Upon  these  systems  I  shall 
remark,  that,  if  the  land  is  dry,  you  may  feed  off 
without  waste;  bepause  the  soil  is: so  clean,  that. there 
is  no  soiling  by  dirt  or  poact>ingi  and,  by  bringing  a 
fitock  of  l^n'shfeep  to  eat  up  the  leavings;  of  the  fat 
onep,  there  will  not.  be  the  least  lo^s :  ,buk  this 
poipt,  of  lean  stock  following  the  fat  ones,  is  too 
)T)uch  n^le<fted  by  many  farmers,  who  on jy  run  over 
their  fi^t  sheep,  and  consequently  spoil  a  proportion 
of  their  crops.  It  is  good  management,  in  .n^any 
farmers,  to  have  a  sheep-rack  filled. with-h^y  always  in 
the  turnip  field  that  is  fed  .by  fitting,  sheep:  others 
give  them  bran  or  barley-meal,  oil-cake,  or  pollard, 
prmalt-dust,  in  .troughs;  the  dryness  of  which  are  a 
correfliive'  to  the  moisture  :of  the  turnips^  and  will 
corHribute  well  to.  the  more  speedy  flattening  of  them. 
i  ^o  not,  however,  mention  th^se  ajssistants  as  being 
absolutely  necessary  ;  because  I  know  that  thousands 
of  sheep  are  fatted  on  turnips,  without  any  such 
Jielp-.  Al:iother  article -of  .dry /ood^  which  ^igrees  ex- 
^      .„  r  cellently 
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cdlently  with  turnips,  k  cut  chaff*:  this  makes  very 
good  dry  meat  foR  iheep  that .  are  fatting  pn  turnips ' 
or  cablSages. 

THE  TEAMS. 
This  is  an  idle  month  for  the  teams  in  many  farms; 
but  should  not  be  so  with. good  husbandmen:  for,  as 
I  have  often  remarked,  they  must  be  constantly  .well 
fed,  and  employed.  There  are  many  works  that  may 
be  executed  in  this  month  after  ploughing  is  fijiished: 
on  light  dry  soils,  the  marie,  chalk,  or  clay  carts 
should  not  stop :  they  may  work  from  the  first  day 
to  the  last.  In  wetter  soils,  you  may  cart  any  sort  of 
manure  on  to  grass  lands,  provided  you  use  small  * 
carts. 

DRAINING.    ■ 

In  this  month  you  may  begin  the  work  of  hollow- 
draining,  which,  on  wet  lands,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
husbandry.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  farming  them 
to  2iuy  profit,  without  this  improvement.  Manuring 
before. this  is  done,  is  but  expending  money  for  5-  per 
cent,  advantage,  where  50  ought  to  be  the  return.' 
Lay  your  land  dry  before  you  attempt  other  improve- 
ments :  the  first  step  is  cutting  deep  and  large  ditches 
around  the  wet  fields ;  then  yo.u  g^iin.  a  requisite  fall 
to  take  the  water  dean  away  from  tlie  drains. 

If  the  soil  is  very  wet,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut 
tlie  drains  near  each  other ;  for  instance,  about  a 
perch,  a  pqrch  and  a  half,  or  two  perches  asunder ; 
by  which  means  it  will  be  laid  in  most  soils  in  dry  and 
wholesome  order.  Fill  them  with  whatever  materials 
you  can  get  the  easiest,  bush-faggpts,  stones,  ^traw^ 
^.  &c.    No  improvement  in  agriculture  is  greater 
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thah  what  is  effeifted  by  these  drains,   nor  any  that 
will  sooner  repay  the  expence^.     In  many  parts  it  is 
well  known,  that  the  first  arable  crop  will  rispay  the 
whole  ex  pence,  whidi  is  a  profit  not  to  be  reaped  in 
any  other  article,  to  which  a  man  can  attend. 
ELKINGTON's  DRAINING. 
A  very  necessary  attention  is  to  be  paid  by  every 
60GUpier  of  wet  land,  to  the  cause  of  the  moisture 
which  injures  him  i  ify  as  common  in  many  ports  of 
Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk,  which  are,  in  general, 
countries  not  marked  by  strong  inequalities  of  sur- 
face,  the  wetness  proceeds  from  the  texture  o{  the 
soil,   especially  the  uqder    stratum,  and  not  from 
springs,  the  system  of  hollow-draining  applied  to  the 
whole  surface  is  the  best  cure  the  evil  may  admit; 
but,   in  many  districts,   the  case  is  difierent;   one 
spring  breaking  out  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  will  da- 
mage much  land  below,  and  appear  in  so  many  places 
irregularly,  a»  to  assunje  the  appearance  of  mpny  dis« 
tii)£(  springs,  or  a  general  wetness  of  surface.     The 
eommon  system  of  hollow  work,  in  such  cases,  may 
fail  entirely,  though  the  expence  may  be  greater  than 
that  of  another  system  discovered.  Or  practised,  or 
published  first  by  Mr.  Elkington,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.    It  would  be  im- 
possible, in  the  limits  of  a  Calendar^  fully  to  explain 
this  system ;'  but  the  principle  of  it  is  to  discover 
what  may  be  called  the  mqther  spring,  and  to  cut  it 
ofF  by  one  deep  drain  passing  across,  bat  above  the 
spot  where  it  breaks. Out.    The  boring  at  the  bottom 
of  this  deep  cut  has,  sometimes,  considerable  efiM, 
not  only  on  the  spring  immediately  in  centemplatioi), 
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bvt  iW  #tb$n  ^tw  thAt  become  vwUe  9t  lai  ({islMce, 
91)4  bas,  in  soma  tfaaes^  op^i^ted  ^i^<3ii»Ily  to  a  gneait 
4i^nfie^  and  ev^  qu  th(9  Q]^o«iti^  «ide  of  a  hill  more 
thm  .^  mile  frfw  ibe  sVPt,  The  principal  m§  of 
fnftpUopii^  thiff  fly  stem  here  ja,  tp  caution  a  ypunp 
fprmer  (p  cpn^idw  well  the  circuni^tences  of  the  wetr 
iMTSf  which  ioj^rep  him^  in  prdff  th«t  he  rn»y  9iiPf ri- 
t*vi  the  (^aifiae,,  and  the  be^t  method  of  apfdytng  n 
reppwly.  Jf  he  d^ly  wd  ett«itively  e^aaww^  htf 
farm,  and  its  relative  situation  in  respect  of  biH?  pf 
mountains  in  his  iiQiMdtate  vicinity^  and  marks  all 
the  i^aces  where  springa  break  out,  he  can  hardly 
liafl  o£ffmg  to  work  vtkh  more  skill  and  more  appro^ 
{iriated  efforts,  thaa  if  such  a  system  of  drainage  h^d 
not  been  in  his  mind, 

WOODS. 
Now  begins  the  .bu$ines9  of  veood-'CuJtting.     In 
Iftonie  farts  of  the  kingdom^  this  is  a  profitable  part  of 
httshaiidry  ;  bul|  in  many  others,  it  pays  very  indiffe- 
rent mt«irns«     If  there  is  a  long  carriage  on  the  wood, 
it  answers  rarely  well  enough   to  induce  a  spirited 
farmer  to  apply  his  attention  and  money  to  it :  arable 
and  grass  land  will  pay  better ;  and  supposing  one 
i^ndred  or  (wo   hundred  pounds,  or  more,  of  his 
0todL,  applied  to  hiring  the  wpod,  he  may  m  general 
be  assured,  that  the  same  sum,  thrown  intp  his  farm 
in  an  increase  of  improvement  by  draining  or  ma^ 
owing,  will  pay  hm  better  interest.     But,  if  it  ia  ex* 
fiedieDt  to  keep  woods,  it  is  mipoh  worth  attention  to 
upfiy  them  to  the  best  use.    Old  experience  iarmera 
June  always  attentive  enough  in  this ;  but  yooing  ones, 
9oi  gentlemen  just  begmning  (heir  husbandry^  we 
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apt  to  be  too  careless.  Labourers  will  ever  persuade 
them  to  what  pays  themselves  best.  Hop-poles, 
hoop-stufF,  hurdles,  short  faggots,  long  ones,  bushes, 
etakes,  atid  edders :  each  of  these  articles  is,  in  some 
places,  more  profitable  than  any  of  the  rest ;  and  I 
believe,  on  an  average,  those  will  be  found  most 
beneficial,  for  which  the  purchasers  come  and  tKke 
them  away.  Carriage,  on  so  cheap  und  bulky  a  c6m- 
modity  as  wood,  is  a  very  great  deduction  from  the 
produ<5l.  .  ^ 

COVER  TURNIPS  AGAINST  FROST. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Munnings,  near 
Dereham,  in  Norfolk,  for  a  method  of  securing  turnips 
against  frost,  which  deserves  attention.  He  drills  at 
two  feet  equi-distant  on  the  flat ;  and,  in  a  dry  season, 
towards  the  middle  or  end  of  November,  he  covers 
them  so  by  a  deep  ploughing  as  to  secure  them  to  a 
great  degree.  I  roust,  however,  remark  upon  it, 
that  it  seems  a  husbandry  bettef  adapted  to  the  Nor- 
thumberland system  of  drilling,  often  mentioned  in 
this  Calendar,  than  tq  that  of  flat  work.  This  mode 
of  drilling  is  upon  the  crowds  of  ridges.  If  the. tur- 
nips at  this  season  are  drawn,  and  two  rows  set  close 
together  in  one  furrow,  and  then  the  ridgesisplit,  they 
will  be  more  effedually  secured  from  the  frost  than 
possible  upon  flat  work* 

STEAMING.  ROOTS, 
This  application  of  fire  to  the  preparatioaof  Boots 
ibr  feeding  stock,  is  a  pradice  of  the  present  age,  and 
it  is  thought  a  very  favourable  one,  and  Jargely  prac- 
tised by  many  very  intelligent  cultivators.  The  best 
apparatus  which  J  have.iviewedis.that'of.Mr.  Stares^ 
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of  Hampshire^  of  ^hicb  there  is  an  explanation  and  a 
plate  m  the  jinnals  of  jigricuhure^  vol.  xxviii.  p.  228. 
The  great  efFe<3s  of  feeding  cows  with  steamed  tur- 
nips mixed  with  cut  chaff,  has  been  detailed  by  the 
Ilev.  Henry  Close,  in  the  Communications  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  ;  and  this  application  of  pota- 
toes in  feeding  horses  has  been  practised  upon  a  very 
large  scale  by  H.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P. 
FATTING  6EASTS. 
Of  the  food  raised  on  the  farm,  the  best  for  this  bu- 
siness is  parsnips ;  next  carrots;  then  come  cabbages, 
potatoes,  and  turnips.  If  a  farmer  has  a  due  provi- 
sion of  these  plants,  with  good  hay  for  cutting  into 
chaff  with  straw,  he  will  not  find  corrt  and  oil-cake 
profitable,  unless  beef  promises  to  be  very  high,  and 
corn  and  cake  very  cheap.  Whatever  the  food,  .it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  small  quantities 
are  to  be  given  at  a  time ;  that  troughs,  cribs,  &c. 
are  to  be  kept  very  clean,  and  that  litter  must  be  so 
-plentiful,  that  the  beasts  have  clean  hides,  and  warm 
beds. 

BREEDING  HORStS. 
Our  young  farmer,  on  entering  his  farm,  will  have 
to  determine  upon  the  system  of  keeping  mares  for 
breeding,  or  using  geldings  or  mares  without  increase. 
As  a  general  question,  I  should  presume  he  would,  if 
he  be  well  advised,  pursue  the  latter  system.  Breed! 
ing  demands  a  larger  number  to  be  kept,  and  a  ma- 
nagemetit  much  more  careful  and  attentive^  and  mbr* 
obedient  servants,  than  the  more  common  conduft*. 
The  hazards^  also,  are  not  inconsideraTjfe :  I  have  at- 
tempted, in  various  distrids,  to  analykb  the  benefit 

derived 
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^mfH  ffvm  breeding ;  b»t h«V9  not^  inmy,  been  w 
90nrinq§(}  of  tb^  profit  w  to  ^m  «t  prop^  to  pny  any 
r<g|il«r  uttentifm  to  the  artide  io  this  Calendar. 
Whw  it  w  tb«  gwcral  praftice  of  ^v«jfy  fannar*  tha 
piervants  an4  laboarers  as^qiiire  a  pertain  de|;raa  of  tkill 
and  «are«  v«ry  useful  in  the  bwinesa^  and  which  may 
render  it  nptdieadvantagapn^  with  tol«rabla  Iwk  i  huU 
in  such  easels  tbf  r^  is  pot  mtsfh  nfseA  o(  Calendars  to 
remind ;  in  other  iituationg,  I  (WW>i  advise  a  young 
farmer  to  breed ;  he  will  find  H  n)pra  m6$  and  pro- 
fitabia  to  avoid  it* 

A  good  and  welUoultiyated  )dtchen-gardan  is  a  ci- 
pital  object  tp  9xm^  in  house-I^eeping.  I  have  insartad 
in  ihe.  Annals  QfAgricullurp,ycl,  xi^xix^  pp.  998»304^ 
the  schisma  of  a  circular  one  for  being  Kept  under  th^ 
plpughj  whicjh  may  be  eafcly  rw>tmnend^  as  a  pl»n 
well  qglcidated  to  save  e^pence. 

PLANT  FRUIT  TBPE8.' 

Thiis  is  the  proper  season  fiir  planting  fruit-trees^ 
A  good  orchard  is  a  valuable  article  upon  every  fanp, 
as  they  well  understand  in  Kent.  The  mode  of  per- 
forming it,  and  the  whole  management  helong  to  the 
Calendars  for  gardeners  rather  than  for  farmers. 
FJSH-PONPS. 

This  is  a  proper  season  formating  fish-ponds*  The 
Qbje<£l^  in  certain  situations,  may  be  advantageous  tq 
a  fanner  who  Q0ci}pi^9  his  own  land :  it  is  in  all  agrea>- 
ablei  and  a  very  oomfortable  assistance  to  bouse- 
Ibeeping,  The  best  means  of  doing  it  ^  by  a  heiul  or 
hanK  aproa9  a^  gentle  vale^  with  a  puddled  wall  in  itf 
mA  a  sluicejit  tbe  lowest  part.    If  tbe  degliyity  of 

the 
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the  land  be  gentle  a-head  of  six  or  eight  feet  depth, 
will  in  some  cases  float  many  acres  with  water.  The 
ezpence,  including  every  thing,  may  be  reckoned  at 
from  Is.  to  is.  6d.  per  cubical  yard  of  the  head.  The 
late  Mr.  Bakewell  thoagkt,  that  water  well  managed 
would  pay  better  than  any  grass :  it  roust  of  course 
depend  on  the  price  and  demand  for  fish. 
SA].T  FOR  SHEEP. 
If  the  land  of  a  fiirm^  be  wet  or  moist,  or  otherwise 
anfavourabie  to  sheep,  the  evil  may  be  constderaUj 
tmn^ied  by  the  praidice  of  giving  salt  ip  shallow 
troughs  €  th^  should  have  as  ii)uch  as  they  will  eat, 
the  quantity  being  very  sipall,  though  they  are  ex* 
cfiftdingly  fi>Qdaf  it,  little  as  they  take. 
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THRESHING. 

THE  threshers  must  be  kept  constantly  at  work 
throughout  this  month,  that  the  cattle  feeding  on 
straw  may  have  a  regular  supply.  Many  farmers, 
who  keep  large  stocks  of  lean  or  dry  cattle,  are 
attentive  to  threshing  out  their  worst  straw  first,  and 
the  best  last,  proceeding  upon  the  same  gradation 
through  the  winter,  that  every  change  of  straw 
may  be  for  the  better.  This  is  a  just  condu6l,  and 
cannot  fail  of  having  good  eftecfts  on  the  cattle, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  often  fall  away  in  their 
looks  on  a  change  of  straw  that  is  the  least  for  the 
worse.  The  wheat  should,  upon  these  principles,  be 
threshed  first,  as  that  makes  the  worst  fodder;  next 
the  oats,  then  the  barley,  and  lastly  the  barley  or  oats 
that  had  much  clover  mown  with  them  ;  for,  in  wet 
seasons,  the  clover  rises  so  high,  that  the  straw  is 
almost  as  good  as  hay.  There  is  but  little  trouble  in 
attending  at  harvest,  to  lay  the  corn  so  as  you  may 
begin  with  what  you  please,  and  the  advantages  to 
the  straw-fed  cattle  certainly  are  great. 

The  threshers  should  always  be  chosen  from  the 
labourers  with  some  care :  they  should  be  honest,  or 
the  farmer  will  suffer  much,  if  he  does  not  watch 
them  narrowly,  as  they  have  many  opportunities  of 
stealing  corn. 

A  thresh- 
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--^A  thi^^iDg  ma6hine  is  an  objedl  of  such  import-, 
ance  to  every  arable  farmer,  that  no  intelligent  one. 
will  be  without  it4 

FARM -YARD. 
.  Altenij^,.  without  ceasinjg,  to  thei  littering  ofthe  yards, 
stalls,  stables;  cpw-houses,  hogrsties,  &c.  With  a 
Kttle  management,  all  the  urine  ipight  be  preserved  : 
the  drains  that  carry  off  the  overflowingjs  of  the  yard, 
should  lead  to  a  small  well,  with  a  pump  6xed  in  it : 
this  pump  should  have  a  light  trough,  turning  on  a 
pivot,  to. receive  the  liquid,  and  a  heap  of  turf  or. 
marie  be  kept  within  reach  of  the  trough  :  it  shquld. 
convey  the  •  liquid  over  the  whole,  ,  which,  being 
carted  pn  to  the  land>  would  prove  an  excellent  ma* 
nure.  .        .       ' 

PLOtJGH.UP  LAYS. 
It  is  by  this  time  wet  enough  to  begin  to  break  up. 
grass-lands,  a  work  that  should  not  be  done  while, 
the  land  is  dry  :  for  it  will  not  then  turn  up  in  clean, 
well -cut  furrows.     Ploaghing  grass  lands  is  a  very, 
good  pieee  of  husbandry,  when  they  are  worn  out  and. 
over-run  witfa  moss  and  other  rubbish,  6r  hide-bound.* 
To  keep  land  under  such   unprofitable  turf  is  bad' 
mi^nagemeilt :  it  should;,  by  all  means,  be  broken  up, 
and  kept  in  a  course  of  tillage-for  three  or  four  years,* 
and   then  laid   down^again ;  by  which  condudl  four» 
times  the  profit  will  arise,  that  could  be  gained  from 
keeping  it  in  lay. 

'  SHEEP. 

This  month  your  forward  ewes  may  be  expedled  to 
lamb,  when  you  should  be  attentive  to  keep  them 
much  better  than  they  have  been  in  common  through 
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the  aotiimtl :  they  fthoiild  h^e  (jktitjr df  twtipd  or 
cabbages^  a^  f^6t  ^i  frbey  lamb  >  for  cattle  that  lunre 
young  require  as  good  keeping  as  thdse  thdt  are  {At^^ 
ting ;  and  if  you  let  Ihent  have  dt  rack  of  hay  always 
in  the  field,  H  «^1  b^  Yffuch  the  betkr  Or  thhn. 
Dr^nr  the  Mttups  or  cabbage»^  aAd  gire  them  at  n 
dry  pSAB  field.  0»e  great  Advantage  of  cabbagea 
/Ofer  ttMnpPs^  ii  tl)fe  ease  of  eutting  them,  in  case  of 
the  hardest  fVdsts,  tvhe»  tdmipa  cannot  be  had. 

Itt  case  of  exri^eme  bad  weather^  it  trill  be  adviae* 
aUe  t^  tiring  yotfr  6beefy  ander  dhelter^  Most  far-i- 
mefa  ate  ^fisibte  of  thts^  atid  drive  fbenfr  on  acfcb  oe- 
cSA^ns  ittfo  their  bay-stack  yard^  which  isr  n6t  a  bod 
way ;  but  tiMKeb  inft^riM  t6  giving  thefii  tbair  hay  in 
racks,  in  a  warm  yard,  with  sheds  around  it  for  them 
to  feed  under.  The  iite  of  aacfa  ft  yard  is  so  great^ 
tliat  I  t4^($ridiir  the^  are  not  more  oonlimhy.  In 
drirrirrg  snowsy  sleet  and  rain,  the  it^ury  ^eep  tad^e 
][f  the  e^n  fields  is  great  Another  chrcuriistiince, 
which  ought  t6  have  weighty  i4  the  rnailig  plenty 
df  ridh  dung :  by  keepmg  yoaf  ^eep  in  rery  bad 
weather  all  day,  arvd  constantly  of  Aights,  in  m 
yard  fA-oponiooed  ta  their  numbery  yoa  foid  them 
pefhapd  iM  the  tamt  advantageous  method  of  ^ 
otbers  t  hr,  if  a  layer  of  turf  of  marfe  bd  tprttA 
over  the  bottorri  of  the  yard  in  aiitonln,  and  imder  all 
the  shedsy  and  the  sbeep  are  kept  wdl  litteMd  wilb 
straw,  fern,  or  stubble,  so  as  to  be  at^ajf a  pfiftisiftlf 
clean  and  dry,  they  will  in  the  winter  nyie  a  great 
quahtify  of  excielleat  maniire.   . 

SWINfe. 

This  ia  the  acason  kfi  making  the  right  pHofit  bf 

hogs. 
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bogs,  which  is  their  dung.  See  that  all  the  sows  with 
pigs  are  well  littered^  so  a»  always  to  be  perfeiSlly 
clean^  with  bright,  healthy  looking  skins.  Also  your 
fat  hogs  should  be  constantly  littered  up  to  their 
bellies.  If  they  Ate  Mt  ktpt  petftSly  clean,  you 
may  depend  on  losing  money,  by  not  making  so  much 
dung  as  might  be. 

FENCES. 
Keep  the  hedgers  and  ditchers  close  to  \Vofk  all 
this  month,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  dther 
work  in  the  fp^ifng.  The  three  first  winters  of  the 
lease  sliould  get  the  fences  into  good  order ;  after- 
wards divide  them  hito  twelve  parts,  atld  do  one 
every  year>  which  will  bring  the  whole  to  regular 
cuttings. 

DIG  MANtJRES. 
Upon  %ht  and  very  dry  soils  it  will  be  proper  to 
keep  the  marie,  chall,  or  clay-cirts  at  Work :  indeed 
they  should  netver  stop ;  for,  when  a  mafti  hires  such 
soils  for  improvemenf,  the  sooner  they  receive  the 
manure,  the  greater  will  be  his  profit :  for  in  some 
countries,  landlords,  after  the  first  lease,  either  ratae 
the  rents^  <^offsid6ri^Iy,  or  turn  the  tenants  out.  It  is 
therefdre  highly  incumbent  on  them  to  regain  their 
expence  with  profit,  within  the  term  of  the  first  lease ; 
and  that  can  only  be  done  by  marling  very  quickly  at 
first. 

i  MANUBS  HOP9. 

Hops  are  hf  many  plsmterd  manured  in  this  month, 
if  the  season  be  favourable^ 
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No.  I. 

Equality  in  the  Weight  ef  Cattle,  leiw^  Scores,  Stones,  and  Hun* 
dred-JVeights.     By  the  Right  Honourably  th^  Lord  Somerville^ 
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No.  II. 
•     SALTS.    Br  DR.  FORDYCE. 
Vitriolic  acid  hivites  wltb, 

1.  Fixe<l  vegetable  alkali;  forming  vitrieiated  tartar.   - 

2.  Fixed  fossil ^Ikali^  forming  Glatiber*s  salts. 

3.  Calcareous  earlh«  forming  selenite. 

4.  Magnesia,  forming  magnesian  Glauber's  salts. 

5.  Clay  or  earth  of  alnra^  forming  al  am. 
Nitrons  acid  nnites  with,  ,  . 

1.  Fixed  vegetable  alkali,  forming  ni|re. 

2.  Volfliile  alkali,  forming  nitrous  aaimoniac.* 

3.  Calcareous  earth.  ^  J 

4.  Magnesia.  i 
Muriatic  acid  unites  with,                                       | 

1.  Fixed  fossil  alkali,  forming  sea-silt 

.   2.  Volatile  alkali,  forming  sal  ammoniac. 

8.  C;»lca- 


hog^f  w>ik^  k  dieif  dwg*  Ste  tbibt  ell  thi  sowa  vrith 
pige  lire  irell  Hitter^,  sp  at .  a}yii:a)i9  to  be  perfedilsr 
clwn^  \if1th.brigbfcii  Inr^lUiy  loqkiog  stiips.  AI90  jncmr 
Cat  hog$;ihoiiUijbe  iK>ii$t9n%  li^t^r^d  up  tp  }|b<^r 
boB)^.  If  th^  B9e  tioX  fcepjt  p^rfeiJlly  cl^au^  .^c^t 
m»j  depend  on  lomg  money.vby.  not  inaking  ^oaIludtl 
dung  M  might  be/  >      .       ii 

FENCED 
Keep  ^  faedgers  and  diicbers  dose  ita  wort  a)! 
tliis  £Bontb,  so  tbat  tk^:  may.  hA  reafdy  for  other 
work  in  the  aprmg.  The  three  first  wifttera  of  th^ 
leaae  ahould  get  the  fences  into  gOod  order ;  efter^ 
irarda  divide  them  into  twelve  parts,  and  do  ojoe 
every  year^  which  will  bring  the  wh^le  ±q  regular 
cuttings.  • 

DIG  MAtavaiS. 
Upon  U^tjmd  wry^dryiseiUit  will  be  proper  to 
Jc^ep  the  miarle,  chalk,  or  clay-*carts  at  wodc :  indeed 
they  s^hould  never  atop^;  for^  i^hen  a  man  hires  suoh 
aoils^y  improvjement)   the  sooner  they  reoeivie  ihp 
manure,  the  greater  will  be  hit  proiSk:  lor  in  some 
coontries^  kmcHoFds,  after  the  ft-st  tfease,  either  raise 
the  rents  considerably,  w  torn  ffae  tciia»ts  put.    It  is 
therefore  highly  mcno^nt  on:itiMn^  ito  :rqgain  their 
expence  wil4i  f  lofit,  within  the  ftenm  of  the  first  lease; 
and  that  can  only  be  4lone  fay  marling  very  quickly  at 
first.  J 

MANURE  HQ?S. 
l^swc^by  ti^ny  planters  ananwredin  thia  oionth^ 
if  the  season  be  favoumble. 

THE  LABORATDRY. 
T»  have  p^rniiMcd,'  •  My  ^yeara^Kgo^  anch  an  article 

Mm  as 
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ds  this  to  ft!!frm  part  -of  u  FarrMrV  Calendaf,  would 
bave  be^n  thought  sia  absurdity ;  bitt  such  an  opi^ 
nion  will  not,  t  trusty  prevail  a;t  pbesent.    The  in- 
timate connexion  between^  agriculUiie  and  chemistry 
is  unquestioned.     Let  it  not^  however,  be  imagined 
that  I  propose  a  far(ner  should  addi<^  himself  to  a 
pursuit  which  is  not  only  very  captivating  but^also 
very  expensive;  I  would  mecely  have  him  able  to  ana- 
lyze in  a  rough  wskjv  iiis  sotts,  and  the<  fossil  ma- 
nures which  may  be  found  ucklerthem-;  for  tim  par* 
po^ethe  a|:f^ratus  isndt  £brxnidahle;:  and  for  aJa« 
boratory,  -if  he  has  a. small iJ>lacksi^ith'S' shop  and 
ferge  (which  nb  large  ifium  ishould  foe  without),  it 
\^ill  servethe^rpos^  verj'  welK..  It  is  only  providing 
a  cupboard,  under  lock  and  key,  to  secure  his  glasses 
and  the  other  articles  JOeK^efisary .for  these  experiments. 
One  caution/  however,!!  muat  promise,  if^tte:  has  no 
tfbrge,  and  concepts  someotbe^Voom  to  lliis  purpose, 
if  it  be  attached  :ta' his ihoqao  or t>ffices,.. and  afire 
:(!£bom  wbat^yefj  caiise)4sb6uld>  coDsame  them^  the 
laboratory  wou&LivjtiBatfe  iiis  insurance  at:.a  firenoffice, 
ninlcss.he.entsrs  it,  and.pays/for  the  whole.  •&&  licm^/jr 
^hazardous^  in  thttt  hnguagf-tof  insuring. 
.    The  apparatuaiiiccessarytiziOttnstsr  of  i the  following 
|}articulat:s :  'A  dea^  table  with  a/dnawefo  /which  drawer 
should  be  sufficiently  ^hprt  of  the  full  breadth  to  allow 
a  range  of  holes  in  the  upper  surface  for  glass  jacs  to 
stand,  free  from  danger  of  faiUng. 

Half  a  dozte.^assi  cylindfcical:  jws»  niiie  or  ten 
inches  long,  and  three  or  ibur..iQobesdiaivifit^;..with 
a  few  of  the  sarn^  «ti?p?*  bwt;  sqw^^r.  One  or  two 
oth^rs^  iivi^  or  si&^ifi«li9S^diaQl^t«K  and.^ghtie^.  iaches 

'  long : 
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k>ng:  the  cotatents  in  ounce  measures  tnark^  oa 
them  with  a  diamond,  beginnmg  at  top  (when  they 
-stand  inverted,  or  the  moutha  downwards)  1>  2,  3^ 
^BcA.  descending.  These  to  receive  and  measure  the 
air  or  gas  eapeiled  by  heat. 

-  Twd  or  '  three  old  gun-barfels  (the  touch-hole 
closed),  cut  to  the  length  Of  eighteen  inches^  and.  a 
<sniatt  bent  tube  of  iron^  or  of  tin,  finishing  in  an 
iron  screw,  for  screwing  to  the  end  of  the  barrel  al:- 
resdy  mentioned. 

If  a  forge  is  not  at  hand,  a. cast-iron  furnace,  nine 
HIT  ten  inches  diameter,  with  a  circular  hole  to  receive 
the  gun^faarrel,  and  a  moveable  dome  cover  to  receive 
the  end  of  a  tin  pipe  tin  inches  diameter,  and  12  feet 
long/  and  moveable  while  up  the  chimney  of  the 
room.  Tiie  fire  to  be  of  charcoal. 
*  A  trough  or  small  tub  of  water,  on  legs,  adapted 
in  height  to  the  elevation  of  the  gun-barrd  when  in 
the  furnace^  with  a  perforated  shelf  in  it,  on  which 
the  jars  to  stand  for  receiving  the  air  expelled. 

AtiorreA  pair  of  scales  and  weights. 
,  To  try  whether  the  gun-harrds  or  any  retorts  are 
teally  sdr-tight,  bnair-pCHnp  is  very:  useful,  as  I  have 
found  that  blowing  in  them  when  under  water,  is  not 
a  criterion  tp  he  depended  on. 

An  evaporating  saucepaifi  i  that  is,  a  tin  sauce- 
pin  with  a*  circular  fixed,  frame  of  tin,  four  inches 
high',  to  receive  a  glass  jar  containing  the  earth  to  be 
dried  by  the  boiling  heat  of  the  water,  as  it  is  ne-- 
'•<te95ary  in  comparisons  for  .pll  specimens  to  be  of  the 
same  ^legree  of  dryness*    t 

Pint;  or  quapt  phials  widi  ground  stoppers  of  sul- 
M  m  2  .  phuric 
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{^uric  acid ;  muriatic  add  $  cariioBMelif  potash ;  nphr 
tion  of  potash  $  Mfioionia  (caustic) ;  muriate  of  aai«* 
monia  (the  coannon  sdatioh  of  stA  anMnobnc)w 
And  smail  pbiak  of  4lie  s«A>stancetf  memiooed  Sn  tbe 
Appendix,  as  tests  for  the  exatnkiation  of  wMer^   . 

A  iW  glass  fnnnets  ribbed,  for  filtntmg  with  fadot- 
ting-paper .-~A  hydrostatic  bdante*. 

The  whole  pf  this  appan^oa  rinay  ciMt  firona  tt&  to 
twenty  pounds. ' 

The  most  material  point  in  examining  a  boI,  idid  it 
is  a  |>oint  in  whidi  the  .aut&drs  I  have  read  have 
committed  great  emsrsy  is  that  ^  taking  the  rapeei*- 
vnied.  I  have  :ahvay6  crossed  a  field  in  aerdPal  'die^>- 
tions,  and  taken  abMt  a  tea.  spoonful  ia  ^imdmbe 
of  piacesi;  suppose  an  hundred,  sroA  tbua  t^dmg 
about  a  quart,  reaerval  it  tor  Iniuia  in  glass  phtafe 
•with  groand'  moppets.  Hhe  under  a^atuch  ^MHild  be 
^examinel,  to  know  if  it  be  reteotive,  permeablet  ist 
calcareous. 

All  speclmiens  ma^  be  kjerpt  a  month  befi^re  M^H/gf 
which  will  enable  the  fiirmer  to  compare  rancms  /^ils 
.with  hi$  own,,  under  evei-y  similar  oircumstaiM^e.  ^ 

In  trials  with,  the  gon^barre),  .  he  m«y  ^  opfi 
ounoe  lin  it,  and  then  £1)  up  with  po^nd^  iBifit  boikjd 
in  muriatic, acid,  which. yidds  tio  air  or  ffi^, 

The  fcatperiqoent^  ishodkl  be  double ;  in  tbia  dry,  and 
<  also  in  the  hottid  iwsy :  npiui  the  latter  tbeifoUowi9||^ 
passage  foom  Dr.  Foitdyce^  Elecneats  of  .Agriculture, 
will  explain  h»  method  of  analysis. 

^^  Take  one  thous^idgroins  of.  the  dry  soit^  ^K^y 
to  it  half  an  ounce  of  muriatic.acid,  aad  four  ou«oes 
of  w'ster in  a  glass,,  stone  warie,  or  ponpdasa- vessel, 

^  .    ..  suffi* 


soiicieQtly  Ttrge;  let  tbetn  ^tmd  together  tUI  no 
more  effervescence  takes  place ;  and  if  it  was  very 
considerable,  pour  in  half  an  ounce  oiore  of  the  acid ; 
let  this  stand  also  tiU^  the  effarVescehce  ceases ;  if  any 
arose  upon  pouring  it  in,  cootinue  to  add  more  acid 
in  the  same,  manner,  until  what  was  poured  in  last, 
produces  little  effervescence,  which  ia  often  at  the  firsts 
and  generally  at  the  second  or  third  half  ounce. 

After  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  put  the  whole 
in  a  filter ;  let  the  solution  filtrate  through  ;  pour  half 
a  pint  of  water  upon  what  remains  in  the  filter,  let 
that  filtrate  also  in  the  same  vessel ;  add  to  the  solu- 
tion thus  filtrated,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  caustic  vo- 
latile alkali  for  every  ounce  of  acid  used ;  if  any  pre* 
cipitation  take  place,  there  is  magnesia,  earth  of 
alum,  or  thp  calx  of  a  metal  (generally  iron  or  copper) 
contained  in  the  soil ;  after  adding  the  volatile  alkali, 
the  whole  is  to  be  thrown  into  a  filter  again ;  after 
the  filtration  has  taken  place,  pour  into  the  liquor  a 
solution  of  mild,  fixed,  vegetable  alkali,  in  water ; 
if  there  be  any  calcareous  earth  in  the  soil,  a  precipi- 
tation will  take  place ;  continue  to  add  the  solution 
f}f  the  alkali  till  no  fresh  precipitation  ensues ;  thrdw, 
the  whole  into  a  filter ;  let  the  liquor  filtrate  off;  pour 
on  by  degrees  a  pint  of  water ;  let  that  filtrate  off 
also  (  dry  what  remains  in  the  filter ;  it  is  the  calcare* 
ous  earth. 

To  know  the  proportion  of  sand  and  clay» 
Take  what  remains  in  the  filter  after  the  first  solu- 
tion in  the  foregoing  operation,    and  by  elutriation 
separate  the  sand  from  the  clay,  dry  and  weigh  them ; 
if  there  be  any.  pyrites  it  will  appear  in  the  $and. 

M  m  3  In 
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In  the  above  processes^  ^he  principal  things  to  be 
attended  to,  are> 

Whether  there  be  any   metallic,    or  alatninous 
salts,  as  these  are  absolute  poisons,  and  therefore  are ' 
to  be  decomposed  by  quick-lime. 

Whether  there  be  such  a  proportion  of  neutral  or 
earthy  salts  as  to  be  hurtful,  in  which  case,  the  sola* 
tion  in  process  (second)  will  taste  salt :  a  soil  contain-- 
ing  them  in  so  large  a  prc^rtion,  will  hardly  ever 
admit  of  culture  for  grain. 

Whether  there  be  calcareous  earth,  and  in  what 
proportion,  as  that  ascertains  the  propriety  of  apply* 
ing  any  manure  containing  it,  and  the  quantity  of 
that  manure. 

What  the  proportion  of  sand  and  clay  is,  which 
ascertains  the  propriety  of  adding  sand  or  day. 

Whether  there  be  pyrites,  as  that  shews  why  and 
when  a  soil  will  be  long  of  being  brought  into  culti* 
vation. 

Pyrites  are  best  destroyed  by  fallowing,  and  after- 
wards applying  lime." 

When  Mr.  Professor  Davy,  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, shall  publish  his  excellent  lectures,  a  more 
exa<St  analysis  will  be  explained. 

If  in  this  method  of  analyzing  a  soil  the  propor- 
tion of  calcareous  earth  be  large,  the  trial  of  thegon- 
barrel  will  give  a  quantity  of  gas  proportioned  to  such 
quantity  of  calcareous  earth,  for  which  allowance 
must  be  made ;  but  if  that  quantity  be  small,  the 
ounce  measures  of  air  or  gas  gained  from  an  ounce  of 
soil,  and  its  degree  of  inflammability,  will  be  the  ear 
siest  test  of  the  fertility  of  the  specimen  tried. 

^  To 
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To'aid  a  yming  beginner,  I  shall  venture  to  recom- 
mend hi&  reading  tlie^  papers  on  this  siibjeA  in  the 
6th,  fth,  8th;  and  12th  volumes  of  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture. 

Another  method  of  examining  soils  deserving  at*J 
teMioii  is,  by  weighing  thenthydrostaticaUy,  as  their 
ferlUity  will  gcnerall/ be  in  proportion  to  their,  spe-  ' 
cific  levity,  if  the  expression  may  be  permitted.    Fa-  • 
hroni  was,  I  bfelieve,  the  first  who  Recommended  this 
test.     He  gives  the  following  trials  : ' 

Varioas  soils,  weighed  hydrostatically,  have  given 
the  following  resnlf,  the  barometer  being  at  27.7, 
and  hU  thermofxieter  at  13  : 

1 .  The  fertile  soil  of  a  wood,                 •  -  '                1,530 

2.  A  kkkily  loit,                -                -  *     .               I>d83 

3.  Green  marlb^                     -               -  .  .  -            -  IA9\ 

4.  Fertile  cajjlh  of  a  friable  staple,               /  -  .         2,100 

5.  Volcanic  earth,  which  does  well  ^. vines,  -              2>lll 

6.  Triable  reddish  earth,                -                -  -          2,131 

7.  Strong  land  for  wheat,  vetches,  &c.  -  -  ^,l60 
8..  Barth  of  a  inoaatain,  where  tbcy  cnlthrate  oKves,  barley,  &o.'2,2dO 
^.  Sandy  sterile  laod,             •               •  *               2,120 

The  long  evenings  of  December  will  give  a  farmer 
tiioe.for  acqjoiring  these  branchite  of  d»emical  know* 
Jedge, 

;  FARM  ACCOUNTS. 

In  the  month  of  Odober  thi&  subjed  was  touched 
Qpott^  but  in  the  greaiter  leisure  at  present,  our  far-t 
mer  May  be -more  likely  to  be  able  to  give  the  requi^ 
gite  iittendon  to  a  point  which  demands  much  consi^ 
deration. 

I^ere  i»  not  a  single  step  in  the  life  of  a  farmer 
\}Mt  doei^ndt  prove  the  advantage  of  Jhis  keeping  re<« 

M  m  4  gular 
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giifar  accounts ;  and  jH  there  i»  ndt  OM  is  a  tbott* 
sand  >vho  does  this.  This  is  ambn^  the  vjriny  in* 
stances  in  v?hich  the  uneniigbtenkdsitnatiqri  of  the 
])radisers^  of  the  art  is  the  evident  reason  for  (tie 
backwardness  in  which  the  art  itself  is  fiwnd  b}'  toy 
nian  who  searches  for  the  prindples  deduced  itom 
pradice^  which  ought  to  give  it  the  regulaptty  of  a 
CBitivalied  jsidence, 

A  few  rough  memoranda,  or  figures,  td  yield  a  grosi 
account  of  the  generail  receipt  or  payaneot,  are  usqaUy 
the  greatest  eiderfions  that  cofntncHi  fimnars^  who 
pretend  to  keep  accounts,  make  in  tht9  line. 

The  advantages  of  clear  aaKH»rt&  ave  obvioas  in 
every  other  pursuit  in. life ;  and  to  conda<^  those  of  a 
merchant  by  the  Italian  method  of  double  entry^  has 
bieehmade  an  essential  branch  of  educaCion  for  the 
Classes  intended  for  commerce.  Men  engaged  in 
large  speculations,  who  are  not  regular  in  their  ac- 
counts, are  always  supposed  by.  the  prudent  part  of 
the  world  to  be  iri  »  daiifercms  siitiiatkHi ;  DO»r istilere 
a  greater  reproach  to  a  merchant,  short  of  actual 
bankruptcy. 

But  agriculttire  is  (fostined  to  be,  in  M  its  detail^ 
an  exception  to  every  thing  else.  Men  engage  fn  it 
without  previous  education ,  or  even  iAndy  and  in- 
quiry, and  they  gojkU]&  large  concema  in  it  without 
those  accounts  known  to  be  necessary  in  evwjr  a*fact 
pursuit.  With  the  lowest  and  most  vamAotntmi  far« 
iners  this  is  pardooaUe :  but  what  exots»  btMf  $en^ 
tlemen  for  such  a  conduct  i 

It  should  be  reraeaibered  that  espenncnbilrigti- 
ctthnre,   or  even  those  idtm  ihan  w  'ksftdtftatkcl 

.  r  I  which 
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winch  we  moA  with  tn  oMveraatton,  Blwst  idepend  for 
tipekr  j«]6tiie8»  very  imicb  ont  accuracy  of  tccx>uots» 
For  a  aoppotfittonr  deduced  from  general  obsenratiotl 
pn  a  farm,  aad  grossly  conceived^  must  fall  exceed- 
ingly short  for  corredness,  of  the  regular  detail  io£ 
e%a&  accounts. 

The  general  fa^ft  is,  hoti^evef ,  adtiitted ;  ^nd  ao 
cdrdingly  it  is  coniinon  to  hear  gefid^mea  sfieak  of 
their  nccoimts*  But,  uafintunately,  they  ait  asoally 
ki^  in  sUch  a  manner  aa  to  prove  rather  the  raeana 
of  fortifying  prejudices,  than  remoTiog  errors ;  all 
those  qi^eslions  of  nicetv,  where  the  contrasts  are  not 
exceedingly  strongs  relative  to  the  comparative  profk 
of  difierent, soils,  of  different  courses,  of  different 
apflioatioiis  of  the  same  soil,  of  different  mode$  of 
culture,  &c.  depend  on  accounts.  Keep  youir  acu 
i)ounts  in  the  mode  of  <>oe  man,  grass  is  more  pro^ 
Stable  than  tillage  ;  keep  them  in  a  different  meUaod^ 
.alid  the  oontjrary  shall  be  the  result.  Tlie  variety  in 
the  mode  of  keeping  these  accounts  is  very  greaC, 
«ven  among  gentlemen  of  considerable  attention, 
^arefuhiess,  and  accuracy. 

This  conies  from  the  great  and  undoubted  difficult 
iiea  which  rise  in  many  fbrms^  whenever  aa  at*- 
tempt  is  made  at  positive  aocuracy.  They  are  not 
imai^^inaryy  but  real  difficolties,  and  such  as  will  de« 
.snand  a  considerable  attention  to  obviate.  I  have 
rnfcifi^fl  on  the  subjedl  for  many  years^  and  thrjr  an^ 
few  in  which  I  have  been  satisfied  with  any  approach 
towards  accuracy.  For  while  there  are  distimftions 
wdach.  moat  every  where  be  kept  up,  there  are  many 
wmmatim  that  most  be  sacrificed^  in  order  to  renider 
.      .  the 
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the  aooqutit  tolergbly  easy  to  keep/ without  an  atten^ 
ti#n  that  a  man  in  an  a6live  litie  of  life  cannot  giine. 
To  keep  to  this  medium  is  the  great>  difitieulty. 
•  The  nature  of  the  farm  mnst,  in  seme  instances^ 
Mgnlatd  the  mode  of  the  accounts.  Supp09e<  a  man 
has  the  evil  of  an  open  field  one,  with  scraps  and  bita 
of: liind> scattered  amoVigst  his  neighbours:  in  such  a 
ease^k  \s  iMposss)ble  fbr  him  to  keep  an  account  for 
every  lidld  ;  and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  most  indispen^ 
sable  points  that  in  general  munt  be  adhered ^to ;  for 
lie  who  does  not  know  what  every  field  has  paid  him, 
ia  deficient  in  the  very  foundation  of  experience.  In 
this  tight  alt  little  fietd's  on  a  large  farm  are  nnisances: 
they  derange  accounts  entirely,  if  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, be  Dot  paid,  and  tlvey  areas  inconvenient  in  cul- 
tfv.'ition,  and  attended  with  as-much  lote  in  headiand$^ 
iind  borders^  as  they  are  ruinous  to  any  el^ai^ness  of 
account, 

.  s  But  as  many  pefmns  keep  accouirtts  without  attend- 
itog^p  this  point^,  I  would  observe,  tliat  when  aM  the 
wheat,  all  the<barl^,.all  the  oats.  Ice*  are  respectively 
*  thtown  together,  some  very  essential  objects  of 'expe^ 
-rience  dep^d  on  guesses,  whkrh  ought  to  be  ascer- 
•tfeiiDed.  corredly.  Has  fallow,  or  clover,  i  or  beans^ 
rpakl  best,  as  preparations,  for  wheat }  Howr  is  that 
•question  to  be  answered,  if  all  are  huddled  togedber  in 
one  barn  or  atack,  and  meet  in  the  same  account  i  ^  -Thi 
farmer  can. guess  near  bf.  He-may:  but  gotoachenust, 
bsk  him  if  *bis  science  wa^  pushed  to  the  present  perfieo* 
ticai  by  accepting' such  guesses^  msteadof  eKperhneatf 
Jbesides,  they  arc  int  theiii  nature  quite  uncertain  i  and 
wificn  a  cpmfmriaan  is  ibrmedhy  two  gifesses^  t  vttf 
-  -  little 
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little  error  in  each  will  anoount  to  so.  mU(h  in  both^ 
as  to  overture  all  authority.  Anqther  point  h^  a 
rwn*s  gues6  being  iofluenqed  by  a  favourite  theory : 
a  rigid  friend  to  fallows,  when  he  draws,  by  guess,  a 
comparison  between  them  and  beans,  will  be  apt,  in 
the  naiuife  of  things,  to  be  parti^ :  he  should  not 
put  himself  in  the  situation :  be .  who  would  abhor- 
the  idea  of  falsifying  a  fa6t  that  is  before. him^  might: 
gness,  at  least,  without  sufficient  accuracy. 

If  the  fields  be  not  very  small,  the  inconvenience, 
of  keeping  crops  separate  is  little*  Stacking  corn. 
is  better  understood  and  executed  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  tlian  in  most  other  parts  of  the  kingdom : 
a  great  stack  is  rarely  seen  there  :  a  farmer  who 
has  500  acres  of  corn  has  only  smalt  ones.  With 
such,  accounts  are  kept  separate  with  great  facility. 
At  least,  if  there  be  difficulties  in  it,  there  are  others 
we  shall  meet  with  abundantly  greater. 

To  sow  one  field  with  several  crops  at  the  same 
time,  part  wheat,  part  clover^  &c.  is  very  bad  and  in* 
convenient  management,  and  ought  to  be  avoided, 
were  accoimts  out  of  the  question.  If  tliey  cannot 
be  shunned,  tliesc  must  necessarily  be,  more  com<> 
pleic* 

The  first  obje6l  in  keep'mg  accounts  is  to  ascertain 
tjhe  expences,  in  order  to  divide  them  accordingly. 

Befits  Tithe^  and  Parish  Taxes, — ^Thcse  articles, 
demand  three  accounts,  to  be  kept  separate ;  but 
they  are  all  to  be  arranged  on  the  same  principle* 
The  amount  of  the  two  last,  when  known,  which  is 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  must,  like  the  rent,  be  divided 
over^very  field  for  which  an  account  is  kept :  this  is 

'     very 


^ry  e^ffy,  when  the  meatsure  of  the  fields  is  known. 
I  need  not  observe,  that  the  farmer,  in  dividing  the 
rent,  .should  do  it  as  exactly  and  as  fairly  as  possible, 
amd  that  the  two  other  articles ahould  be  proportioned 
to  the  rent. 

But  here  occurs  one  difficulty,  which  is,  I  confess, 
puzzling:  it  is  the  difference  between  the  gross  and 
the  neat  measure  of  the  fields  of  an  inclosed  farm* 
The  hedges,  ditches,  and  borders,  take  up,  in  many 
farms,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  field  ;  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-twelfth,  and  in  some,  even  more  * ; 
now  if  these  be  reckoned  and  accounted  for  as  a  part 
of  the  field,  then  the  acreable  produce  is  afFe<fted,  and 
even  the  profit  of  the  husbandry,  by  a  circumstance  not 
essentially  connedled  with  it ;  and  if  two  fields  be 
compared  in  their  husbandry,  that  may  be  most  ad- 
vantageous  which  has  least  border,  and  for  that  rea- 
son, which  would  derange  a  comparison  entirely.  I 
know  but  one  methwl  of  getting  rid  of  this  difficulty^ 
which  Is  tp  measure  the  neat  contents  where  the 
plough  goes  in  an  arable  field,  and  where  the  scythes 
cut  in  a  grass  one,  and  then,  deducing  the  total  of 
those  measures  from  the  gross  contents  of  the  farm, 
throw  the  difference  into  one  account  by  itself,  under 
the  title  of  fences  and  borders,  to  which  account 
ipust  be  charged  the  proportion  of  rent,  tithe,  and 
parish  taxes.  If  wood  be  cut  or  grubbed  from  these 
borders,  or  grass  mown  from  them,  the  value  of  the 
wood  or  hay  to  be  credited.  The  ex  pence  of  the 
fences  to  be  charged,  and  the  balance  of  the  whole 
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*  Margins  of  grass  are  common  rottitd  the  fidds  in  Suffolk. 
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for  it  inay  every  where  be  expe<aed  ta  prove  a  losing 
acocmnt,  considered,  aa  the  .expence  of  fewei^  add 
flcreably  divided  over  the  wbo)e  farm«  like  rent,  titbe* 
or  parish  taxes.  The  onty  person  who  ever  had  aa 
•ttentton  to  tbi&.acc««nacy  was  IV^r.  Baker,  tbe  expem^r 
aeoter  to  the  DtabltR  Societ/.  He  pubtishod  a  map 
tifim  fara^  with  the  groas  and  i)eflt<;:pntent8  of  eve^ 
/lehL  Bar.  want  of  observing  die  precaution;,  many 
eiperioients  have  been  made,  and  i»any  oondusiofia 
drawn,  which  Brt  mere  errors* 

Sundry  ea^wncei  mriy  be  the  title  of  an  account 
flifhich  miirt  have  plaQ0  on  e^ery  farm.  Wbatev^elr 
payments  ooilcerfi  the.  £»mi  in  general,  and  not  any 
field  or:ob)e(ft  in  particular,  and  is  not  iiicluded  in  tbe 
preceding  articles^;  mu^st  be  ^nteaed  u^d^r  this  titles 
Instenoea  are  :  a  baililF*^  aakry  ;  payipfiefits  to  rait  or 
tnol^  caix:her ;  mending  roads ;  expences  at  marketer 
ho. 

Wear  and  Tear  inpludes  all  paymeitts  to  blackatoith* 
carpenter,  wheelwright,  harness-maker^  Sec.  Bat  in 
the  division  of  this  «ifkicle,  tliore  must  be  a  variation 
from  the  preceding  ;^  thiey  are  divided  over  the  wfade 
farm,  hut  these  must  be  proportioaed  dtfferaotly : 
the  arable  laads  will  ^sorb  the  greiteat  part  of  these 
expencea;  mowing  graas^  very  Utile;  and  fiaeding** 
groimd  still  less.  But  to  avoid  any  arbitrary  estima- 
tion when  a  rale  can  be  estabJiahed,  the-proper  mode 
of  (ttviding  this  expence  per  acre,  will  be  by  making 
the  ex|!>ence  of  the  taams  a  rule  for  jt :  to  find  how 
iBueh  per  cent,  or  in  tiie  pounds  of  tlie  teatn^account, 
this  eKpence  of  wear  and  tear  am^)t)its  to,  and  charge 
it  accordingly.  '  . 

the 
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;  The  ieom  dcoount  is  that  vAuch  is  in  general  more 
iriiBtaken  than  ^ny  other  on  a  htm.  Nothing  is 
more  common,  than  eveiy  iay  to  see  accounts  in 
which  ploughing  i9  charge<)  at  4Sr  an  acre,  or  at  9s» 
or  at  ia».  or  whatever  may  be  the  hiiing  price  of  the 
country  :  faiat  few  virords  are  necessary  to  shear  that 
this  is  entirely  fallacious  :  it  is  probably  modi  vnuier 
the  real  eic  pence.  Every  pra^lical  (armer  must  baovr^ 
that  the  way  to  have  cheap  tillage  is  to  keep  the 
teams  well  employed  t  when  a  man's  own  work  is 
done,  his  team  stands  still  if  he  do  not  employ  4t  for 
his  neighbours ;  to  do  which,  h$  will  work  for  them 
below  the  value,  and  yet  find  some  advantage  in  it^ 
In  consequence  of  such  a  condu^  being  commofii  to 
tty '  that  such  is  the  price  of  tillage,  caxi  never  be 
accurate.  -  It  h&s  by  no  means  that  best  accuracy  of 
price  I  because  yoq  cannot  buy  your  commodity  when 
you  want  it ;  and  he  who  depended  on  the  market  for 
all  the  work  of  his  farm,  would  soon  (ind  the  state  of 
his  fields  calling  for  a  very  different  system* 

The  means  of  ascertaining  the  real  expence  of  all 
teah»-w6rk  is  very  ob\ious,  but  depends  totilly  and 
absolutely  oil  axxurate  accoiiilts*  So  much  per  week 
in  summer  (or  their  green  food :  so  much  hay  and 
oats  eaten ;  so  much  lor  shoeing  and  farrier ;  so 
much  for  the  actual  decline  of  value;  andsomnch 
in  labotir  for  attendance,  give  the  real  eicpcnce  of  the 
team.  In  order  to  divide  this  total  expenceamong  the 
work  executed,  a  day-book  isr  necessary  :  which  a  man 
jmay  keep  htn^self,  or  trust  to  his  baiitfiv  ^^  he  pleases ; 
•it  must  contain  the  work  of  Ihe  teams  and  men  every 
day  in  the  year,  specifying  the  field  or  business  they 

are 
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tre  employed  in*  At  the  end  of  thiS  year  th^J  atribiltlt  of 
eiipence  is  prop^*tiotia)iy  divided  among  the  woit:; 
and  the  clearest  truth  and  ooiTe<5tiie&9  are  iK^essarily 
the  result.  » 

•  I  ought  to  observe,  that  this  acdufacy  is  vecy  ite-^ 
sirftUe  for  asceFtdning  varioos  circnmstances.  Tftef 
compatalifve  prDfttof  grass  and  arable  laftd  de^eiodi 
muafai  on  it.  ':Soine  persons,  from  too  HghtlyiesM^ 
mating  the  expenoe  of.  teams,  think  arable*  tk'e  nfo$t 
profitable ;. and  others,  whose  calculation  ef^hose 
cfaat]ges  runs  perhaps  too  high,  give  too  mudiin  the 
aounter  opinion.  1  can  easily  oonceive^  that  many 
sirennbus  advocates  for  fallows  might  lose  a  Utile  of 
their  warmth,  if  they  knew»  what  the  ^xpence  of 
ploughing  an  acre  of  land  really  was  on*  their  Ikrm^i 
Such  instances  might  be  multiplied:  they  are  indeed 
obvions'td  every  man  capable  of  uniting  the' theory 
with  the  pradlice  of  a  business. 

The  airtideof  manure  is  much  moi'e  coftij^lex,  and; 
i]pon  the  whole,  the  most  difficult  account  tllere  H 
for  a  farmer.to  keep.  It  must  be  arrang^  under  tliis 
iitleFarm-yard;  and itconnedls  with po many  ifbjeAw, 
Ibst  ix>  liule'care  is  necessary  to  keep- it  ^  «nd*with 
tlie.gr^te9t  attention  some  doubts  wiK-  flti]l  femaiQ^ 

•  Suppose'  the*  system  to  be  that  of  «arti<tg  a  ^ratum 
of  Diarle  over  the  yard  before  foddering  begins  s  that 
^ipence  is  to  be  a9»:ertained  at  oiice  uitHotift  any  dtf^^ 
iionky^  but  how  is  the  straw  to  bechUrgkl^  Cattle 
msof  be:pnt  xiut  to  straw  i  in  this  >couAtiy  it  Is. 
or* is.* fid.  per  week..  :A(  these  prices  a-  toii^^will  psy 

about 
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tbout  76.  or  (3«. ;  b|it^  while  the  cattle  may  be  tbxm 
^^tpported,  the  iiwnner  irdy  buy  straw^  wkh  jbl  view  t^ 
the  du<ig»  9i  .20s»  or  SOs.  a  ton/  Tt^s  contrast  i» 
difficult  to  settle.  The  price  per  week  is  arintrary, 
thought  a&^  I  Bien  tal^e  thet)^  at  thote  nttes^  be- 
fW3ae  t.bey  h^yie  uoo^y.oc  not  enough,  of  thetr  own  a 
an^  k  is  not  ascertained  what  v;a}ue  cattle  will  really 
p^  for  the  straw ;  wihidi  anay  be  aoore,  or  may  be 
lesa.  Tlie  whole  is  uncqrtiun. 
-  But  with  the  strhw  of  one^a  own  crop,  tbere  is  n 
dwUe  4ifiiouIty  ;  because  there  must  be  two  valua-^ 
tioDfi  instead  of  one.  We  must  reckon  so  mocb  aa 
aore*  <r.laadt  for  it»  and  so  much  a  week  for  the 
cat^e  that  eat  it;  but  both  suppositiooa.  Amoog 
oouftter  Qfcrje6iiom^  we  must  cbuse  4he  JeasL  Tba 
boat  mirtbody  perfiaps,  is  to  charge  the  finm^ard 
accouat  fwith  the  price  of  the  straw^  at  wbicb  it 
could  be  sold^  dedudUng  the  expence  of  carrying  it 
guti  aod  iko -credit  the  same  account  with  ikhe  price 
per  w»ek  of  keeping  the  cattle;  wbsoh  price  is 
eharged  to  the  debtor  side  of  the  oatile  aceonnt,  aa  a 
part  of  the  expeaoes  of  keeping  them.  Whatever 
labour  \$  jl)estowed  on  the  dung,  in  ahoariliog  and 
clouMg  yards^  tbfomttg  up  the  urine,  ituniiig 
pver^  (ec»  is  ehaiiged  of  course  to  it.  Whco  the 
wliole  is  carted  on  the  land,  the  total  expence  is 
difided  by  the  number  of  cubic  yards^  and  the  price 
per  yard  aseertained.  It  is  charged  to  the  aooovnt 
p£  the  Reikis  on  which  it  is  spread  ^  and  jdioogh 
the  whole  advaotage  is  by  no   means   eoAaastad 

by 
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by  one  crop,  yet  the  whole  expence  must  be  chared 
to  the  crop  that  receives  it,  or  the  accounts  would  be 
kept  open  so  long  as  to  create  confusion. 

The  time  of  balancing  the  books  every  year,  should 
be  that  of  entering  the  farm  :  this  is  most  usual  at 
Michaelmas ;  but  the  crop  of  the  year  is  not  thea 
disposed  of :  to  avoid  valuations,  which  ought  never 
to  be  relied  on,  when  certainty  can  possibly  b^ 
gained,  the  old  yearns  accounts  are  to  be  kept  open 
long  after  the  new  year  ones  are  begun  ;  that  is,  till 
the  corn  is  all  threshed  and  sold,  till  the  fatting 
beasts  are  gone,  and  till  all  those  circumstances  are 
dedded  which  relate  to  the  preceding  year.  This  is 
essential  to  exaifl  accounts,  and  can  by  no  means  be 
dispensed  with.  In  this  case,  valuations  may  be  nearly 
rejected,  but  there  are  others  in  which  no  management 
can  exclude  them  :  these  are,  in  live  stock  not  bought 
and  sold  within  the  year ;  and  implements. 

A  man  may  stock  his  farm  with  cows  at  lOL  each  i 
but  if  he  suppose  them,  some  years  after,  to  be  worth 
the  same  sum,  he  will  grossly  deceive  himself.  He 
must  value  them  every  yearj  and  also  the  young*  stock 
which  he  rear^  with  a  view  to  keep  up  the  number,  or 
for  sale :  and  the  rule  by  which  he  should  make  the 
valuation,  ought  to  be  the  price  they  would  sell  for  at 
the  moment.  The  same  management  must  direct 
bim  with  succesMon  beasts,  bought  or  bred  for  fatten- 
ing ;  ^nd  also  with  a  flock  of  sheep.  On  which  last 
h^ad  I  must  observe,  that  the  want  of  keeping  such 
accounts  as  I  am  describing,  is  alone  the  reason  for 
a  difFerence  relating  to  the  profit  of  sheep.  Can  any 
things  be  a  clearer  proof  of  the  barbarity  of  accounts 
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as  they  are  kept  at  present  by  flock-masters,  than  the 
surprizing  question  once  iri  agitation  among  them, 
whether  they  gain  or  lose  by  their  flocks  ;  a  question 
that  has  arisen  from  Mr.  Macrons  paper  on  that  siib- 
je6\,  published  in  the  jinnals  of  Agricuhure.  Such 
uncertainty  could  not  obtain,  if  farmers  kept  regular 
iaceounts.  The  description  of  the  profits  of  a  flock 
not  being  properly  a  calculation,  but  an  account,  it 
ought  to  be  transcribed  from  a  man's  private  books  ; 
unfortunately,  they  are  kept  in  such  a  maimer,  that 
difiiculties  multiply  at  every  step  in  the  endeavour  to 
understand  them. 

Implements  must  all  be  valued  every  yeir,  and  the 
balance,  being  the  expence,  carried  to  the  wear  and 
tear  account,  of  which  it  makes  a  part. 

One  of  the  most  complex  and. difficult  accounts,  if 
not  the  most  so  of  all,  is  that  of  grass-lands,  fed.  It 
involves  itself  with  cattle  of  all  kinds,  with  hay,  with 
the  team,  &c  ;  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  an 
accurate  separation  very  difficult.  How  is  the  value 
of  the  food  to  be  calculated  ?  If  3s.  a  week  for  a  cow 
or  a  bullock,  or  6d.  for  a  sheep  be  charged,  it  is  merely 
arbitrary  :  such  estimates  arc  fallacious.  They  imply 
profits,  but  allow  nothing  for  losses.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  a^lual  profit  or  loss  on  the  live  stock  be 
made  the  produdl ;  in  that  case,  the  grass-land  must 
be  made  a  mere  cattlci account :  there  are  obvious  ob- 
jections to  this ;  but  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  less  ob- 
je(5lionable  than  a  valuation  per  week,  which  must,  in 
the  nature  of  it,  lead  to  error.  On  this  principle,  the 
account  may  be  kept  in  the  following  manner : 

One  account  opened  for  mowing  grQtmil,  to  which 

the 
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the  rent,  tithe,  taxe#,  and  all  expences,  in  one  total  for 
every  field  mown,  are  carried  :  and  the  credit  of  it  to 
consist  of  the  value  at  the  market  price  (carriage  de«* 
du<5led)  of  the  hay  mown,  as  delivered  to  the  team, 
fatting  beasts,  cows,  «heep,  &c.  which- several  accounts 
are  debited  with  their  respe^ive  consumptions. 

But  the  fields  which  are  mown  have  also  an  after- 
grass, which  is  fed ;  the  account  of  the  week's  stock 
which  are  supported  by  it,  ascertains  the  value  in  the 
manner  presently  to  be  mentioned. 

The  account  oi  feeding  ground  comes  next:  all 
the  total  debits  of  the  fields  must  be  carried  to  it; 
The  credit  side  to  consist  of  the  food  of  the  teams 
charged  at  the  price  per  week,  suppose  3s.  6d.,  and 
of  that  of  any  cattle  taken  in  to  joist.  These  articles 
may  be  arranged ;  but  those  which  result  from  profit 
on  stock  kept  are  not  so  easy. 

There  is  farther,  a  shfCep  account ;  a  dairy  one ; 
and  another  for  fatting  beasts.  In  these  are  to  be 
charged  all  the  expences  7>eculiar .  to  those  articles : 
shepherd's  wages;  market  expences,  &c.  to  the 
sheep  :  fuel,  straw-yard,  &c.  to  the  cows :  and  the 
purchase  money  of  lean  stock  to  the  fatting  bea§ts; 

Further:  the  fatting  beasts  are  put  to  turnips ; 
the  cows  have  turnips,  the  sheep  have  turnips ;  how 
is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  It  creates  a  new  diffi- 
culty ;  but  we  i;nust  examine  the  best  mode  of  clear* 
ing  it. 

If  the  cattle  account  be  charged  with  the  prime 
cost  of  the  turnips,  that  is,  with  the  expence  Of  cul- 
tivating them'^  it 'will  by  no  means  be. fair,  for  the 
expence  is  usually  greater  than  the  value ;  and  a  man 

N  n  2  may 
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may  in  a  turmp  cowntry  buy  them  dheaper  (bw  Ii*> 
can  cultivate  them :  he  9iibfnit9  in  fiptnq  c^hms  to  H 
known  loss,  because  he  knQiir^  he  sh^^Ubq  mppethm 
repaid  in  the  barley  that  fgUcmfl*;  bmt  to  transfer  tk» 
loss  to  the  cattle  woidd  hfi  vf^w- .  Qv^  way  of  frcv» 
ceeding  is,  to  value  the  twmgk  aft  wh^  they  would  sett 
for,  and  to  debit  the  cattle  ec^tints  with  their  respec- 
tive consumpticaus.  Bftk  ibss^  ara  tvyo  prices  of  turnips  ^ 
one,  for  carrying  th^  f&vft  Qp  tp  another  maD*«  land  ; 
the  other,  for  eating  tfeejw  ift  th^  fi^^  Th^  IftttW 
ought  to  be  the  rate  choifSH  qb  this  oco^sioa^  ^haqg^ng 
the  cattle  with  the  bbow  a|i4  e^pesc^  of  parna^^^ 
Bat  the  a^aal  profit  is  a  bolter  guide- 

Here,  therefore,  at  tbe  end  of  the  year^  five  or  si^^ 
er  more,  unsettled  aoeounte  are  qpen,  not  one  ^ 
«ihid;i  can  be  closed  but  by  r^fefence  to  ea<;ii  qtber^ 
Hence  arises  the  great  cjcunplei^ity  <^f  the  favnver's  ^-* 
eounts;  but,  amidst  tbi^  appvent  confusion,  order 
nuiat  be  made  to  anse,  of  our  l^bi^ur  is  vain. 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  main  question  on  which 
this  arrangement  depends^  i^  tbis-^shall  tlie  profit  of 
loss  on  live  stode  be  assigned  to  ths  stocky  by  awlua^ 
tion  per  week ;  or,  to  the  hn4  tfieyfeed  on  by  a  divi- 
sion per  week  of  the  a^ual  profit  or  loss  arising  ? 

Suppose  that  two  hundred  pounds  profit  would  b^ 
the  balance  of  the  sheep  aoooiwt  if  food  be  PQk 
eharged.;  shall  this  auta  ataod  Mprqfit,  and  tbefiddi 
fed  charged  necessarily  with  loss ;  or  shall  that  balance 
be  dastribatcd  proportionably  wapng  tbi^  fi^IdU  which 
have  supported  the  dock  i  The  bula^ce  of  tb(^account» 
WOL  amounts  to  6d*  pei?  bead  p^r  weekfbre2.week3. 
They  ha\-e  bewied  16  weeks  \u  graas^aadi  f^  lO 

in 
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in  grasi^nds  tfunvftf  '12  in  Great  Stones  (a  clover 
crop),  5  in  Ardera  (ruta  baga),  and  10  Jermyn  (tur- 
nips). It  is  easy  to  divide  the  total  a:inong  them ;  and 
if  be  wished  further  accuracy^  he  may  vary  the  prict 
per  w^ek,  according  to  the  marcity  or  real  importance  of 
the  several  sorts  of  food :  but  still  keeping  to  the  real 
totiaL  This  method  of  dividing  the  profit  among  the 
crops  is  far  preferable  to  aasigntng  th«  %X>K  as  profit 
to  sheep. 

This  remailc  applies  equally  to  «11  the  other  live 
stock  accounts. 

The  farmer  sees  clearly  what  he  makes  by  the  dif^ 
feretii  kind  of  stock,  by  turning  to  their  respedive 
acconnts ;  but  none  of  thetn  af^ear  in  the  profit  and 
loss  account ;  there  they  are  absorbed  in  the  accounts 
of  the  distin6l  arable  fields  which  produced  food;  and 
an  the  two  others  of  grass  fed  and  grass  mown ;  or  ill 
the  two  last  thrown  together  in  one  of  grassland. 

That  there  is  a  complexity  in  this  mode  of 
flrranging  the  accounts  of  liv«  stock,  is  beyond  doubt ; 
but  after  the.  greatest  attention  that  I  have  been  able 
to  g^te  it,  I  see  no  mode  of  simplifying  it.  Submit  to 
the  rules  here  laid  down,  aod  you  have  the  satisfac«> 
tion  of  all  the  accuracy  that  is  attainaUe;  but  in  any 
other  method  it  will  remain  unknown,  whether  the 
profit  or  the  loss  bjsbng  to  the  land^  or  to  the  stock 
that  feeds  upon  it^ 

I  am  clear  tlws  method  will  be  rejected  by  those 
who  only  read  this  paper  in  a  common,  transitory 
fpanner,  withocit  studiously  examining  all  the  points  * 
on  which  the  arrangement  depends  ;  but,  to  such  as 
will  r^fleiSL  019  what  they  read,  and  give  the  due  atten-> 

N  n  3  tion, 
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tion,  I  have  little  doubt  but  the  method  wdl  appear 
satisfactory. 

When  so  much  profit  is  aftually  made^  to  divide  it 
by  a  weekly  account  to  the  fields  that  fed  the  stock, 
is  making  an  easy  calculation,  with  full  data  before 
you  :  but  to  charge  the  stock  with  so  much  per  week 
for  feeding  certain  fields,  when  you  do  not  know  but 
the  account  of  stock  may  be  loss,  not  profit,  is  calcu- 
lating without  any  better  data  than  mere  supposition; 
Such  are,  I  apprehend,  the  principal  diflicultics  in 
keeping  the  accounts  of  a  farm.  I  do  not  offer  the  mode 
as  one  that  obviates  all  obje&ions.  I  do  not  conceive  it 
possible  to  obviate  all :  but  I  think  that  fewer  sources 
of  inaccuracy  will  be  found  in  it  than  in  any  other. 

WOODS. 
The  woodmen  are  at  work  through  this  month.  In 
Worcestershire,  &c.  the  sale  of  woods  is  very  easy. 
"  Those  belonging  to  the.  Earl  of  Coventry  are  exten- 
sive, and  are  divided  into  fourteen  equal  parts,  one 
fourteenth  of  which  is  annually  felled ;  this  fi>ur- 
teenth  is  again  subdivided  into  small  parcels  or  lots 
of  40  yards  by  26 ;  which  subdivisions  are  made  by 
cutting  right  lines  through  the  wood,  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  person  to  pass,  who  examines  and 
values  each  parcel  according  to  its  growth  and  qua- 
lity, numbering  the  lots  in  a  book  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  with  the  price  affixed  to  each  ;  this  being 
done,  a  day  is  appointed  for  the  sale,  and  persons 
chiefly  of  the  neighbouring  villages  attend  to  pur- 
chase ;  amongst  whom,  the  poor  form  no  inconsider- 
able part,  ^nd  for  whose  accommodation  the  wood  is 
thus  divided. 

There 
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Tfatere  is  one  ctrcomstance  attending  the  sale^ 
which,  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  business,  may  appear  extraordinary ;  that  of  dis- 
posing of  the  wood,  and  receiving  the  nwney,  with- 
out the  purchaser  having  any  knowledge  of  the  lot  he 
pays  for;  this  is  done  to  prevent  any  dispute  that 
might  arise  from  several  persoi^  fixing  upon  the  same 
lot.  The  purchaser  describing  to  what  uses  he  in- 
tends converting  his  wood,  is  placed  by  the  person 
who.  disposes  of  the  parcels,  in  that  part  which  ap- 
pears most  suitable  to  his  purposes,  and  the  wood- 
ward having  the  name  of  each  person  prefixed  to  his 
lot,  is  prevented  from  making  mistakes  ;  this  entirely 
answers  the  desired  intent,  and  murmurings  are  sel- 
dom heard  at  succeeding  sales  :  sometimes  in  the 
month  of  January  the  woodward  begins  cutting  the 
underwood,  taking  care  to  leave  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  young  thriving  plants,  either  oak  or  ash,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  a  succession  in  the  stock :  the 
wood  consists  of  two  sorts  of  stores,  which  are  called 
tellers ;  the  oldest  are  called  black  barks,  and  are  of  42 
years  growth  ;  these  are  felled  in  the  barking  season, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  bark,  and  are  then 
carried  oflf  with  the  faggots  by  the  purchaser  of  the 
lot ;  the  next  are  called  white  barks, '  and  are  28 
years  growth,  and  remain  standing  for  stores,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  14  years  growth,  till  the  woo4  is 
again  felled. 

Some  of  the  woods  in  Herefordshire  are  stored  in 

the  same  way,  and  some  are  felled  at  iO  years  growth ; 

some  are  cut  at  15,  when  the  wood  is  completely 

i-eljed,  and  the  poles  used  as  hop-poles,  which  in  that 

Nn-4  county 
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county  is  deemed  a  profitable  mode;  those  of  20 
years  are  regularly  stored,  and  the  poles  converted 
into  hoops,  spokes^  lath»  hurdles,  cord,  wood  for  char- 
coal, and  various  other  purposes, 

Tmning.  JWrn.  Phe^r 

STRAW-FED  CATTLE. 
*^  t  met  with  an  idea  that  cattle  maybe  satiated  with 
straw  5  or,  in  other  words,  may  be  served  with  it  in 
too  great  plenty.  It  has  been  observed,  that  after  a 
dry  summer,  when  straw  is  scarce,  and  the  cattle  have 
it  dealt  out  to  them  regularly,  they  do  better  than 
when,  after  a  plentiful  year,  it  is  thrown  before  them 
in  profusion  from  the  threshing  floor ;  not  through 
the  superior  quality  of  the  straw  in  a  scarce  year,  as 
these  effects  have  been  observed  to  be  produced  from 
the  same  straw.  This,  subjed  is  by  no  means  uninte- 
resting to  those  who  winter  large  quantities  of  cattle ; 
I  have  observed  in  Yorkshire,  where  cattle  are  kept  tied 
up,  and  of  course  are  regularly  fed,  that  they  in  general 
do  better  at  straw,  than  cattle  in  the  south  of  England, 
where  they  go  loose  among  a  much  greater  plenty ; 
but  whether  it  proceed  from  the  warmth,  from  their 
resting  better,  from  the  breed  of  cattle,  or  from  their 
being  regularly  fed  and  eating  with  an  appetifCji  I  will 
not  pretend  to  decide.' 'r — Marshall. 

LITTER  FARM-YARD.  &c. 

Littering  all  sorts  of  cattle,  &c.  is  never  to  be 
omitted  at  this  season.  The  quantity  of  manure 
made  is  an  essential  objedt :  the  following  notes  will 
shew  certain  proportions  of  dung  to  straw. 

Mr.  Moody » — Forty -five  fat  oxen,  in  fatting,  littered 

witl^ 
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with  20  waggon  loads  of  stubble^  raised  200  loads^ 
each  three  tons,  of  rotten  dung^  worth  7s«  6d.  a  load* 

Every  load  of  hay  and  litter  given  to  beasts  fatting 
on  oiUcake,  yield  seven  loads  of  dung^  eadi  1^  ton^ 
exclusive  of  the  weight  of  the  cake. 

On  a  comparison  between  the  oil-cake  dung  and 
eonmion  farm-yard  dung,  12  loads  an  acre  of  the 
former  much  exceeded  24  of  the  latter, 

Mr.  Arbuthnot. — One  hundred  and  thirty-four 
sheep  and  thirty  lambs^  penned  six  weeks  in  a  standi 
ing  fold,  an4  littered  with  five  loads  and  40  truss 
of  straw,  made  28  large  loads  of  dung.  Fed  morn.- 
ing  and  evening  in  the  fold  with  turnips.  Ate  two 
acres  of  turnips. 

Value,  dang,  -  * 

Straw,  at  20s.  ^  .  . 

Profit, 


5 

0 
15 

0 
0 

^4 

5 

0 

£'^ 

2 

6 

Per  acre  for  turnips,  -  .  - 

And  per  score  per  week,  -  -  £*0    I    Q^ 

William  White.*— Thirty-six  cows  and  four  horses 
tied  up,  ate  50  tons  of  hay,  and  had  20  acires  of 
straw  for  litter  :  they  made  200  loads  of  dupg,  it> 
rotten  order  for  the  land. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Arbath^ 
not  prove  how  well  it  answers  to  buy  litter  with  t 
view  to'  the  dung :  in  feeding  oxen  with  oiUcake,  on^ 
load  of  straw  makes  seven  of  dung,  each  1^  ton; 
and  with  feeding  sheep  with  turnips,  one  trussed  load 
made  more  than  four  and  a  half  large  loads,  worth 
7s.  6d.  each.    With  Mr.  White,  20  acres  of  straw, 

suppose 
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suppose  30  loads^  made  200  of  rotten  dung  in  lit- 
tering cows,  which  are  six  and  a  half  for  one: 
whence  it  appears,  that  litter  may  safely  be  purchased 
at  a  very  high  price,  rather  than  be  without  it.  An  ar- 
gument which  should  be  convincing  with  those 
who  have  it  in  their  wheat  stubbles*,  and  yet  will 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  chopping  and  carting  it 
home. 

POULTRY. 

Throughout  this  month  poultry  is  on  full  sale.  I 
made  the  following  memoranda  at  Mr.  Boys's  in 
Kent: 

Mrs.  Boys,  who'  is  as  intelligent  in  her  walk  of 
management  as  her  husband  is  in  his,  conduces  her 
poultry  with  greater  success  than  any  person  I  have 
met  with.  While  I  was  at  Betshanger,  a  higler's  cart 
carried  off  above  12  dozen  of  fowls  for  one  draft: 
inquiring  what  could  be  the  process  that  commanded 
such  plenty,  I  found  it  so  simple  as  to  be  explained 
in  a  moment — the  labourers  wives  and  families  who 
live  on  Mr.  Boys*s  farm,  do  the  whole ;  he  supplies 
them  with  what  ofFal  corn  is  necessary,  and  they  re- 
turn Mrs.  Boys  the  grown  fowls,  ready  for  market,  at 
dd.  each,  6d.  for  turkies  and  geese,  and  3d.  for  ducks ; 
and  her  account,  well  kept,  states  a  profit  of  20l.  a 
year,  after  all  expences  are  paid,  and  the  family  well 
supplied  ;  have  also  all  the  eggs  without  any  payment. 
It  answers  as  well  to  the  people  as  it  does  to  tlie  far- 
mer. A  fat  turkey,  2llb.  alive,  is  I4lb.  dead.  The 
climate  and  soil  here  both  agree  with  poultry ;  for 
here  is  a  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Kelly,  who  rears 
and  sells  140  turkies  per  annum, 

FATTING 
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FATTING  BEASTS 

Demand  constant  attention,  as  already  so  often 
noted ;  the  efFedl  of  acid  food  in  fatting  swine  ba3 
been  long  well  understood,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
I  found  it  applied  in  France  to  fatting  bullocks. 

To  fatten  a  pair  of  good  oxen  at  la  Ville  Aubrun^ 
would  lake  45  cart  loads  of  raves y  a  sort  of  turnip, 
cut  in  pieces,  and  20  quintals  of  h^y:  when  the 
raves  are  done,  they  give  the  flour  of  rye  or  other 
corn,  with  water  enough  added  to  form  a  paste  ;  this 
they  leave  four  or  five  days  to  become  sour,  and  then 
they  dilute  it  with  water,  thicken  it  with  cut  cfaafi^, 
and  ghrc  it  to  the  t)xen  thrice  a  day :  when  fed  with 
raves  the  oxen  do  not  want  to  drink. 

At  Bassie  they  finish  with  flour  of  rye,  mixed  as 
before  mentioned :  they  assert  that  the  oxen  like  it 
the  better  for  being  sour,  and  that  it  answers  better 
in  fatting  them.  They  eat  about  a  boisseau  a  day 
(weighing  22lb.)  and  never  give  this  acid  Hquor  with*: 
out  chopped  hay.  It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that 
in  coming  from  Paris,  we  have  met  a  great  many 
droves  of  these  oxen,  to  the  amount,  I  guess,  of 
from  12  to  1500,  and  that  they  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, very  fat ;  and  considering  the  season^  May^ 
the  most  difiicult  of  the  year,  they  were  fatter  thaQ 
oxen  are  commonly  seen  in  England  in  the  spring. 
I  handled  many  scores  of  them,  and  found  them  ati 
excellent  breed,  and  very  well  fattened. 

Limoges,— After  the  raves,  give  rye  pa^te,  as  describ- 
ed above,  but  with  the  addition  of  a  leven  (levain)  to 
the  paste,  to  quicken  the  fermentation,  and  make  it 
quite  sour :  at  first  the  oxen  will  not  drink  it^   but 

they 
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they  are  starved  to  it ;  usually  take  it  the  second  day, 
and  after  they  have  begun,  like  it  n)uch,  and  never 
leave  a  drop. 

Usarch!r— Fatten  their  oien  with  raves^  as  above, 
and  then  with  rye  flour,  made  into  a  paste,  with  levea 
and  given  sour,  as  before  deocribed. 

Between  Brive  and  Cressensac  they  fatten  with 
maize,  but,  in  order  to  render  it  tender,  pour'^ 
boiling  water  upon  it,  cover  it  up  close,  and  give  it 
to  the  oattle  the  same  day ;  and,  in-this  method,  it  is 
a  most  excellent  fattener,  both  of  oxen  and  poultry* 
But^  in  order  to  make  them  fatten  sooner  and  better, 
they  give  them,  every  night,  and  sometimes  of  a 
morning,  a  ball  of  pork  grease,  as  large  as  an  apple : 
they  sifiy  this  is  both  physic  and  food,  and  makes 
them  thrive  the  better.  , 

The  fa<^  of  hog's  grease  being  given  was  confirmed 
at  Souilliac :  it  is  given  to  increase  the  appetite,  and 
answers  sd  well,  that  the  beasts  perfe6Uy  devour  their 
food  after  it,  and  their  coats  become  smooth  and 
ahining.  The  most  fattening  food  they  know  for  a 
bullock  is  walnut  oil-cake.  AU  here  give  salt  plenti- 
fully, both  to  cattle  and  sheep,  being  but  id.  per  lb. 
But  this  practice  is,  more  or  less,  universal  through 
the  whole  kingdom. 

In  Flanders,  from  Valenciennes  to  Orchies,  for 
fattening  beasts  and  for  cows,  they  dissolve  linseed 
cake  in  hot  water,  and  the  animal  drinks,  not  eats  it, 
having  various  other  food  given  at  the  same*  time,  as 
hay,  bran,  &c. ;  f6r  there  is  no  point  they  adhere  to 
inore  than  always  to  give  variety  of  foods  to  a  fattening 
beast* 

APPBNnis;, 
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Equality  in  the  Weight  vf  Cattle,  between  Scores,  Stones,  ■  and  HuU' 
dred- Weights.    By  the  IBght  Honourable  the  Lord  Somerville. 


Scores. 

Stones 

,  at  141b. 

Stooes, 

al  8  lb. 

Hund 

red,  1121b. 

St. 

Jb, 

St. 

lb. 

Cwt. 

qrs.      lb. 

20  equal 

28 

8 

50 

O 

3 

2         8 

25    — 

35 

lO 

62 

4 

4 

1       24 

30    — 

42 

12 

75 

0 

5 

1       12 

35     — 

50 

0 

87 

4 

6 

1         0 

40    — 

57 

2 

100 

O 

7 

O       16 

45     — 

64 

4 

li2 

4 

8 

0         4 

50    — 

71 

6 

125 

Q 

8 

3       20 

55     — 

78 

8 

137 

4 

9 

3         8 

60    — 

85 

10 

150 

O 

10 

2       24 

65     — 

92 

12 

IQ» 

4 

11 

2       12 

70    — 

100 

0 

175 

0 

u 

.  2         0 

75     — 

107 

2 

187 

4 

13 

1       16 

80    — 

114 

4 

200 

0 

14 

1         4 

No-  IL 
SALTS.    BY  DR.  FORDYCB. 
Vitriolic  acid  Qoitc&witb, 

1 .  Fixed  vegetable  alkali,  forming  vitriolated  tartar. 

2.  Fixed  fossil  alkali,  forming  Glaubef  s  s^lts. 

3.  Calcareous  earth,  forming  selenite. 

4.  Magnesia,  forming  magnesian  Glaubefs  salts. 
^  5.  Clay  or  earth  of  alum,  forming  alum. . 

^itrouB  acid  unites  witli, 

1 .  Fixed  vegetable  alkali,  forming  nitre. 

2.  Volatile  alkali,  forming  nitrous  ammoniac. 

3.  Calcareous  earth. 

4.  Magnesia. 
Muriatic  acid  unites  with, 

1.  Fixed  fossil  alkali,  forming  sea- salt. 

X  Volatile  alkali,  forming  sal  ammoniac. 

Muriatic 
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Monatlc  acid,  nnites  with, 

3.  Calcareous  earth,  formiog  fixed  amtnonlac* 

4.  Magnesia.  , 

5.  Earth  of  alocD. 

Fixed  yegetable  alkali, 

rSalt  of  tartar. 
1  Ditto  wormwood. 
Combined  with  air  <  Pot-ash. 
y  Pfearl-ash. 
^Fixed  nitre* 

r  Caustic  fixed  volatile  alkali. 
Free  from  air    -      <^  Common  caustic. 

t  Soap  leys.  • 

■  unites  with, 

1.  Vitriolic  acid,  forming  vitriolic  tartar. . 

2.  Nitric  acid,  forming  common  nitre. 

S.  Muriatic  acid,  forming  digested  salt  of  Sylvias. 
When  caustic,  it  dissolves, 

1.  Oil,  forming  soap^ 

2.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
Exed  fossil  alkali, 

r  Natron. 
\Soda. 
Combined  with  air  <  Sal  soda. 
i  Barilla. 
CKclp. 

Free  from  air    -      {  SuSxed  fossU  alkali. 


■  unites  with, 

1.  Vitriolic  acid,  forming  Glauber's  salts. 

2.  Muriatic  acid,  forming  common  sea  salt. 

When  caustic,  it  dissolves, 

1 .  Oils,  forming  Castile  soap. 

2.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
Volatile  alkali,  unites  with, 

1.  Nitric  acid,  forming  nitrated  ammoniac. 

2.  Muriatic  acid,  forming  common  sal  ammoniac. 

3.  Phosphoric  acid. 


No.  III.   . 
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No.  III. 
COMPARISON  OF  THERMOMETERS. 


BBAUM.  FAUBN. 


0 

>^ 

32 

1 

— 

34^ 

2 

— - 

30 

3 

— . 

38: 

4 

— i 

41 

5 

— 

43  > 

6 

— . 

45 

7 

— 

47; 

8 

— 

50 

9 

— 

521 

10 

_ 

54k 

11 

— 

56i 
591  . 

12 

— . 

13 

— « 

6ik 

14 

— 

63_i 

RBAUM. 

15  - 

16  - 

17  - 

18  - 

^9  - 

20  - 

21  - 

22  - 

23  - 

24  - 

25  - 

26  - 

27  - 

28  - 

29  - 


FAHRN. 

-  66 

-  68i 

-  70i 

-  72| 

-  75 

-  77i 

•  79^ 
.  8l| 

-  84 

-  86i 

-  88| 

•  90} 

•  93 

•  95i 

•  971 


RBAUM. 

30  - 

31  .  - 

32  - 

33  -< 

34  - 

35  - 

36  - 

37  - 

38  - 

39  - 

40  - 

41  - 
•  42  - 

43  - 

44  - 


PAHRN. 

99i 
102 
104^ 
106jt 
108} 

lU 
113| 
115| 
117i 
.    120 
122} 
124| 
126J 
129 
131| 


No.  IV. 
COMPARISON  OF  ACRES— FROM 
France  arpcnt  100  perches  22  piecls, 
Paris  100  ditto,  • 

Eoglandacre,  -  .  . 

Ancooa  rubbio,  -  .  . 

Bergame  pertica, 
Bologna  tomatura, 

Brescia  pi6,  ... 

Calenberg  acre, 

Crema  pertica,  «  ... 

Cremona  pertka, 
Denmark  tonde-kart-korn, 
Spain  fancga,  -  .  . 

Ferrara  biolca,  •  -  . 

Florence  sttoro, 
Francfort-on-tbc-Mainc  acre, 
Gothaacre,  •  •  . 

Insprack  jancb,  -  -  . 

Livurnia  stiora,  -  •  . 

Mantua  bioica,  « 

Milan  pertica,  -  •  .  . 

Modena  bioica,  -  .  . 


PAUCTON. 

1,0008 

•       0,6694 

0,7929 
2,541 

-  0,12867 

0,3947 
0,6381 
0,5165 

-  0,14612 
0,15608 

2,159 
0,6720 
1,2614 
-  0,11461 
0,3955 
0,3967 
-   0,8472 

-  0,1094 

-  0,6059 
0,1472 

-  0,8169 
Muscovy 
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Moscovy  decctine, 
Naples  moggio, 
Padua  campo, 
Parma  biolca, 
Placentia  perdca, 
Rhine  arpent, 

—  morgen  Rbioland^ 
Ronoe  quartuccio» 

—  rabbio, 

—  pezzo, 
Hovigo  campo. 
Saxony  morgen, 
TVente  pid> 
Trevisa  campo, 
Turin  giornata, 
Venice  passo  quadrato, 
Verona  vaneza, 

campo, 

Vicenzia  campo, 
Zurich  zucbart. 


APFBKPnC*, 


2,907 

1,0866 
0,5967 
0,1494 
0,3336 

;,66B 
0,I130B 

3,619 
0,5170 

1,2597 

•  1,0542 
0,6810 
1,0201 
0,7440 

0,000588 

0,02454 

0,5880 

0,7100 

•  0,4883 


ISfo.V. 
WEIGHT. 


France  Iivre  poids  de  marc, 
— ^—  quintal,  - 

■  tonneau, 

England  pound  Troy, 
'  pound  avoirdupois^ 

'  stone,  14  lb. 

'      hundred,  112  lb. 
Germany  pound, 

■    ■     marc  of  Cologne, 
Amsterdam  pound  of  2  maros, 

■  stone, 

Barcelona  pounds 
Bremen  pound, 

stone^ 


1,000 
100,0 
2000 
OJ6I8 
0,9264 
12,970 
103,78 
0,7320 

0,4777 
1,0046 
10,048 

'0,627« 
1.0043 
10,043 


No.  VI- 


A?Minixx#  dsg 

Ko.  VI. 

Measurei  of  Lmgih9f  several  Countries.     ^   ^  ^  . 

^  loch.  DcctBU 

EnglUifbat,  "           -              -              -  •     »» 

Pteitfiw^ xa  81(J 

Venetbnfbot.               -              -               -  13  944 

BhinUnd  fi»t,              -              •                -  12  89* 

Stnsburgh  foot.              •              -               -  11  424 

Norimboi^fbot,              -              -              •  >* 

Dantzicfeot*           -           -           -           •  -       1,1  3a« 

Dannhfoot.              -              -              -  -     13  «04 

SwedishfiMt.           -           •           -           -  -      11  738 

DenhorcaUt  of  Cairo.           -            *             •  *A  ®88 

.  Pfcrtian  an*.           -           •            •             *  88  364 

OreaterTtarkwhiMke,              -              -           ,  •      ^  * 

Leuerdkto,              -              -              *  -     25  «7» 

BnodoatHoraooef.              •              -              -  32  9*^ 

—— dittos  forwooUeB,  at  Sienna,           -  -       14  gp* 

ditto,  for  Un«i,«t  dittos              -  -       SB..    «» 

VenatAhnariaandOibialtar.           •           -  .     88  la 

PdnD  di  Aicbetti  at  Bflino.              •              •  .    8  7M 

CaoaadiAroetti.              •             ...  87  84 

ndmodiBraodoMateaatia              •                *  '  8  340 

Geooapalm.              -              •              -  -      9  7» 

BoiosDianfoot,              .              -               -  M 

AnMtrpdl.              •              •              -  -     37  396 

Amstndam  dittos          •          •          •          *  37  3l6 

Leaden  dittOb              -              •              -  -    37  13 

Paria  draper*' dittos              -              -              -  47  148 

IMtto  moKcn' ditto,              -              -              '        *7  24* 

Bomanfoot,           .            .             .             •  ll  604 

Cieekftot.             -              -             -  .    1^  0874 


#• 


No.  VII. 


^60 


AttKKOn^ 


Na.,VU. 

SEVERAL  USEFUL  TABLES  FOR  PLANTERS. 

^  Tabk,  to  shew  how  many:  Plants,  or  Trees,  may  he  planted  ow.  «ft 
Acre  oj  Land  at  different  Distances. 
In  an  acre  are, 
4  Roods,  each  rood  40  rods,  poles,  er  perches. ' 
'      I60  Rods,  16  feet  and  an  half  each. 
4840  Square  yards,  p  feet  each. 
43560  Square  feet,  144  inches* 
174240 'Squares  of  6  inches  each,  36  inches. 
6272640*  tnehes,  or  squares  of  1  inch  each. 


A  Table,'  to  shew  many  Plants  may  be  raised  on  a  Rod  qfLand  al 
*'    '  different  Distances. 

'  In  a  rod  are  272i  square  feet,  or  3p>204  square  inches :  a  rod  will 
contain. 


rircetor 

1 

<rumber  of  ioch'cj 

Square  fiMt 

ibhti.      '^      - 

ttonder. 

Id  each. 

MflOand    4nn€hes  over. 

-             X 

4  by    4 

- 

nr 

1060       .    - 

• 

5  ~     4 

• 

20 

14^  and    12  overr 

6 —    4 

- 

24 

W89       :    . 

- 

&—    6 

- 

36 

01)6  -^   36  over. 

- 

8—6' 

- 

4§ 

Q12  •«-   36          -        - 

-  - 

8  —  -8 

- 

64 

490  -^     4 

* 

10—8 

- 

80 

^  -.«.    4 

-.- 

10  —  10 

-' 

100 

272  ~  36 

- 

12  —  12 

. 

144 

Q6i   -^  54 

. 

15  —  10 

• 

150 

An  acre 

will  contain. 

■" 

108  and  360  feet  over,  at 

- 

20  feetaaonder,  or      400 

160       •         -     • 

16X 

- 

272f 

.  .134  _  144  feel  over 

18 

- 

324 

302  — .    72 

• 

12 

- 

144 

435—60 

- 

10 

- 

100 

6«0  —    40 

• 

8 

- 

64 

88S  —     48 

• 

7 

- 

49 

1089 

8  Dy  5 

« 

40 

1210 

6 

■ 

.    as 

Tn» 


Al 

901^ 

Tiwiw- 

Nunbcrofinclift 

S«nre6et 

Vh>tt. 

asunder. 

'tt>*a^. 

imoA 

* 

• 

8  liy  4" 

33 

1452 

-_ 

- 

6  —  5 

SO 

1355  — 

20 

- 

-        7  —  4 

28' 

l"f. 

• 

.    6  —  4 

24 

3178 

- 

-5—4 

2o: 

3722- 

8 

- 

*       4  —  4 

'% 

390* 

-'^ 

•    5  —  3 

I'S 

3630 

• 

-    4  —  S 

li 

.4840' 

- 

-3  —  8 

4 

544j" 

- 

-4  —  2 

$ 

7361 

- 

.  3  —  a 

•s 

6 

.871? 

- 

-    2|—  2 

i 

joego" 

- 

-    2  -i-  2 

*, 

>J9305 

-. 

-    If—  1| 

2| 

»^78g. 

V           • 

-.2  —  1 

3 

43560. 

• 

1 

4" 

jfTJUk  far  the  more  reaUlf  calculating  the  Falkif  tf  sepmd  Qrefi 
au  an  Acre  of  idmd. 
Old.  each. 

T 

2d.  i 

4d.  I 

8d,  J 

,eacb,  . 


if^Sfld^  plants^  ar 
969Q^ 
4840, 

I2ld^ 

7000  plaotB,  at  2d. 
MOOditiso, 
3200dttlQ/ 
9960  plants, 
0970 
6534 
5400 
5445 
4356 
3630 
1000 
160 

15000  plantii* 
7000 
6534 
6660 
5000 


■I 


2d  1^   4 


at  Id.  each. 


62    6    8 
43    6\  8 

1?    ^.!«> 

40    6  8 

31    0  19 

27    4  6 

22  13  O 

22  13  9 

18    8  O 

15     2  6 

4    3  4 

O  13  4 


at  l|d.  eacb^ 


^q2 


31     5  O 

15  11  8 

13  12  3 

13  17  8 

10    8  4 

AToJkh 


5H 


A  TMlle'^fihe  Spei\fic  Gravity  ofswcral  wrts  (f  m&H 


SffCcUU  CnTicy. 

WtiiM«faCuteFaolt 

lb.     es. 

Tbam,             B7 

54      9 

Crab-tm,         85 

5S      2 

Onince-tree,      8a 

4«    14 

Ifahognqr^       82 

51      4 

xlunt-tfCC^          80 

SO     0 

Hofy,               80 

50      0 

AA,                7« 

47      » 

Baibeny,          76 

47      9 

Not-tTM,          70 

47      » 

lof^  ode,      75 

4ff    U 

Beech,               74 

40      4 

Elder,           '    79 

45    10 

Peftr«li€Of          7' 

45    10 

Mnlbenj,         71 

44      9 

Walnut;,            (^ 

4S      S 

Yew,   ...         fl7 

4t    14 

Bfapfe,             00 

41     4 

YeUowdeal       tt 

99     « 

Cbeny,             Ol 

St      9 

Ifforway  Mk,      00 

,            -, 

87     » 

Sailov,             591 

.  50    14 

50    14 

tkB,                50 

51      4 

N.B.  Alltbewoods  were  reiy  good  of  the  lort,  except  the  dn^ 
aadiU  ftiy  diyj  the  measure  is  Eoglish,  and  the  wei|^t  afoinhpuise, 


N8.VIIL 


Amrnnc* 


$» 


VythtDiyi 


Na  VIIL 
A  nUe  of  ExpiHci. 


d. 

1 

t 

3 

4 

< 

« 

7 

f 

• 

lO 

11 

o 

•. 

• 

•. 

o  ' 

• 

-  7  ■ 

•  • 

0 

o 

o. 

o   . 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

o 

tS 

•  , 

«9 

*• 

at 

# 

.     £' '. '. 

£n*^i. 

•  07 

— 

•    a  4 

0  I  ft 

— 

0   4   t 

0    1   9 

— 

070 

0   »   4 

«i«» 

•   9   4 

0  a  II 

— 

out 

^       p  J  « 

«.». 

014  0 

0  4   I 

-.i^ 

OI9   4 

0  4  ^ 

— 

,ort^ 

•   5   3 

— 

K     I    0 

0   $  to 

— — 

I   3   4 

0  <  s 

— 

t  s  t 

•  7    0 

— - 

1    S   0 

0  14   0 

-_ 

fti6   0 

I    I    0 

— 

440 

I   t   • 

— • 

5  Ift   0 

115   • 

m^^    ' 

700 

ft  «   0 

-^ 

S  ^   0 

ft  4   0 



916  0 

ft  16   0 

_ 

"   4  • 

J   1    • 

— 

ift  ift   0 

3  too 

._ 

^    0    a' 

3  17    0 

— 

IS  -%   e 

440 

».. 

16  16   0 

4"    • 

*— 

l«    4   • 

4  i«   • 

— 

19  Ift   #. 

«    5   •  . 

.... 

«t    0    • 

5  u   0  . 

— 

aa  '9  9 

S  «9   0 

--^     * 

23  16  0 

660 

—    ■ 

as  4   • 

6  ij    0 

^^ 

a6  12  0 

7   •   •  '. 

— .:' 

28  •   % 

ByditTw 

<... 

^. 

i  to 

1 

3    0 

to 

4" 

3 

6'  I 

S 

7  Ift 

1 

9   » 

« 

10  JS  II 

Ift  3 

13  13 

.*«   ♦ 

'16  14 

i«   $ 

36  to 

54  1$ 

73    • 

91    ? 

I09  to 

*»7  IS 

146    0 

M   S 

Ita  le 

ftoois 

419   0 

•37    « 

aS5  to 

\ 

«73  li 

292   0 

3to    s 

3ftt  to 

3*6  «5 

3^   • 

«  Thf  mbiuh  it  28  djjt. 


^«4>:S 


,ATAU 


01^ 


A  TJtU  af'Stpenee. 

BythtYeidr. 

] 

Bffh»}/m^*. 

«,«io{|^oek. 

;f .  t.  ^. 

iC. '. -^. 

f.S.d. 

V  0   41 

*i    p  V 

— 

*b   t  «i 



;ii  d  o 

0  3  <* 

— ^ 

•   0  ^ 

$60 

"7"- 

047* 

0   I    li 

400 

-l—' 

0    6    li 

«::- 

0   I  H 

100 

-77- 

0   7    f 

— -— 

0   1  11' 

6  0  • 

•1M 

0   9   •» 

•i... 

0   ft   31 

700 

TTT 

0  10  ^ 

— . 

0  ft  H 

S    0   0 

~. 

oi»    ji 

-::- 

•   3    4 

900 

-7- 

0.13    ^ 

— L- 

•  3    Si 

10  0  0 

■ 

015    4 

— 

0  3  10 

II  0  0 



•  16Y0I 

.«« 

0  4   4 

ft  0  0 

•^ 

018    < 

— 

0   4    71 

1}  0  0 

T"" 

0  19  11* 

-— • 

0   4  Iff 

14  0  0 

-^ 

'    '    ?< 

— 

•  S    4» 

•  5    !l 

.»<  •  • 

- 

1   3    0* 

' 

)6   0   0 

^^ 

1    4'6J- 

—» 

0   6    li 

17   c   0 

'  T^ 

1    6    1 

— 

0   6  H 

1%     0     Q 

~" 

1    7    7* 

— 

•   6   .I' 

19    •   0 

"T^ 

I   9    i| 

— ^ 

•   7    3* 

^  0  • 

-^ — 

I  IP  H 

— 

c    7    S- 

^00  ^ 

"T^ 

a  «  oi 

—7 

0  II   6 

40    9    0 

_ 

5    I   41 

..« 

019   k 

jO     0    0     ' 

-T"* 

3  16  84 

— ^ 

^    0    0 

--— 

4  i»   oT 

— ^ 

I    J    oi 

^000 

"rr 

5>   4i 

"TT  '. 

1    6  io| 

|o   0   0 

--— 

6   »   9 

"~ 

1  10  H 

90    0    • 

- — 

«i8   i 



114  ^ 

1P0    0    Q 

990   P,a 

^: 

7?3    5 
15  •  io» 

^^ 

111   4l 

3  !«  & 

300   0   • 

—. 

*}   0   3i' 

— 

$  i$    i| 

400   0  0 

— 

SO  13   8« 

— 

713    S 

(^  0  0 

— — 

}«  >    «i 

•_ 

9i«    9l 

1000   0  0 

r—  ■ 

.  7*14   J 

— 

10  3  H 

*  Tllonoothiaft84«7t. 


BfdieDiy. 

^. 

«. 

A 

<« 

•« 

s 

«l 

3i 

4 

4* 

a 

6 

•1 

»l 

S 

Si 

41 

9i 

to* 

ei4 

i<i 

•1 

•i 

71 

*i 

» 

3i 

] 

10 

4i 

4«» 

S 

5i 

0  M 

14 

16 

5» 

I* 

II 

7 

4i 

( 

•4 

9» 

Nb.OL 


JN6.  nt. 

TESTS  FOR  THB  ANALYSIS  OF  WJOEVi. 
litattf  tQfiiflioB«-4eltcile  fgr  acids. 
Acid  of  nigar— lime. 

Tladare  of  turaierk:  and  BfaaQ  wiood^-€ilkslif « 
Tmaiire  <if  gldli  by  spiiit  of  wite-4nMi. 

Phlpfiiticited  idka]k-«-eicdleiit  for  trop.  > 

Lime  watei^-orbonic  add  ill  water. 
Nttnted  lilver  disadved  in  diat.  wata(w.-co«plete  fM^.moriaCic  add.-  ^ 

No.  X. 

FOR  THE  STRONG  GULLION. 

Rhubarb,  in  powder,  1  oz.  j  long  pepper,  in  ditto,  half  an  ouoce  j 
peppermint-water,  12  os.;  compound  spirit  of  juniper  berriesi  4'oz.; 
liquid  laudanum,  1  \  oz.    Mix  well  and  shake.    The  above  ope  dose. 


FOR  A  PINCH  ON  A  HORSE's  WITHERS. 
Mercurial  ointment ;  thep  rye-meal  poultice  and  brand/,  if  skill 
not  broken. 


DISORDER  FROM  HRAT  iN  A  HOT  CLIMATE. 
One  drachm  camphor;  deslcrt  spoonful  of  brandy )  half  an  ounce 
of  sugar.  Rub  the  camphor  and  brandy  together^  then  add  the  su- 
gar :  when  well  mixed,  add  one  ^nt  of  boiling  water  by  degiees  \ 
cover  up,  keep  till  cold,  and  take  a  quarter  or  half  a  pint,  or  all,  in 
a  day,  after  James's  powder.  If  a  tendency  to  putrefadion,  2  dr. 
sweet  s|>.  of  vitriol  to  the  pint. 


James's  powder— Pulvis  antiroenialis,  according  to  last  Dispensa- 
tory.— ^Take,  going  to  bed,  4  or  5  grains.  If  necessary,  as  far  as  l6 
grains  a  day,  at  three  or  fourtimes,  may  be  taken,' 


POWDER  FOR  RHEUMA'TISM,  WHEN  fIRST' COMING?. 
Pulvis  ipecacuanha  compositu's,  of  the  last  Ix)ndon  Dispensatory. 
In  common  cased,  with  lio  violent  pain,  10  gr.  at  going  to  bed  \  in 
*  reat  pain,  20  gr. :  wash  down  with  diluting  liquor. 
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No.  XI. 

BUBDON*t  HORSE  OINTMENT. 
Into  a clesn  piptin  that  holds abodk  aqoart,  pattheUgneiaof  a 
pullet's  egg  of  jdbw  resin ;  whei^it  is  melted  oirer  a  middling  fire, 
add  the  same  qoantt^  ofbees-was :  when  that  is  malted,  pot  in 
balfflTpoandof  hog's^lard;  when  it  is  dissolved,  pot  in  two  ooncaa 
of  honcf  i  when  that  is  dissolved,  pot  in  half  a  pound  of  oommon 
turpentine :  keep  it  gently  boiliog,  stirring  it  with  a  stiek  all  the 
lime:  when  the  terpentine  is  &solved,  pot  in  two  oanoes  of  venii- 
grease,  finely  powdered;  bat,  before  you  put  in  the  verd^grease,  yon 
most  take  off  the  pipkin  (else-it  will  rise  into  the  fire  in  a  moment)  i 
set  it  on  again,  and  give  it  two  or  three  wambles,  and  stnun  it  thnsaf^ 
a  coarse  sieve  into  a  dean  vessel,  for  use,  and  throw  away  the  dregs. 
'  This  is  an  extraordinary  ointment  for  a  wound  or  bruise  in  fiesh 
or  hoof,  broken  knees,  galled  backs,  bites,  cracked  heels,  mallen- 
derse,  or,  when  you  geld  a  hone,  to  heal,  and  ke^  the  flies  away. 
Nothing  takes  fire  out  of  a  burp  or  scald  in  human  flesh  so  aoop :  I 
have  had  personal  experience  of  it.  I  bad  it  out  oCDe  Grey^  bat 
finding  it  apt  to  heal  a  wound  at  the  top  before  the  bottom  was  sound, 
I  improved  it,  by  adding  3ii  oimce  of  Tcrdigrease* 

No.  XII. 

The  New  Covenants  in  kiting  the  Farms  ofT.  JF.  Coke,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Supposing  a  farm  to  contain  540  ^cres  arable  land : 
'  '*  Shall  and  will  ^t  all  times  keep  and  leave  90  acres,  part  of  the 
arable  land  laid  to  grass,  of  one  or  more  years  laying ;  also  go  acres 
grass,  of  two  or  more  years  layings  each  to  be  laid  down  with  a 
crop  of  com  after  tivnip#,  and  to  continue  laid  two  yean  at  least  1 
the  time  of  laying  to  be  computed  from  the  harvest  next  after  sowing 
the  said  seeds,  apd  upon  breaking  op  the  same.  After  January  1, 
1804,  may  be  permitted  to  sow  45  acres  (part  thereof  annually)  with 
pease  or  tares  for  seed,  to  ba  twjce  well  hoed  j  other  part  thcseof  with 
tares,  for  green  food ')  buck*wheat,  or  any  leguminooa  phnt,  for 
ploughing  in  as  manure,  or  sommer-tilling  any  portioQ  of  the  re- 
mainder.. 

''  Shall  not  sow  any  of  the  lands  with  two  succesdve  crops  of  com, 
grain,  pqlse^  rape,  or  turnips,  for  seed  (ei(cept  the  abovo^mevCioiied 


peaand  tare  itabbk),  ^tbont  the  leave  or  consent  of  tbeaaid 

his  heirs  or  assigns  bdng  first  had  and  obtained  in  ^snidnf  • 

''  The  land  intended  to  be  sown  with  pea'se,  ahoold  not  be  till  fear 
Teats  and  a  half  after  the  commencement  of  the  leas^  npon  die  sop* 
position  that  the  new  tenani  muj  not  be  so  siCaated  as  to  have  the 
tomips  (covenanted  to  be  left  by  old  lease)  completely  dean* 

''  Lands  for  tnrnips,  foor  dean  earths  at  least. 

**  The  turnips  covenanted  to  be  left  in  the  kst  year,  ninety  acies  tn 
be  ipQcked  so  far  as  the  same  will  extend,  and  to  be  paid  for  by  va* 
Ination^  at  the  same  time  a  doe  r^rd  to  be  had  to  the  deanness  of 
the  land  npcm  which  they  grow* 

««  Sheep«  cattle,  and  all  the  other  live  stock,  to  be  lodged  upon 
acme  part  of  the  premises  when  consnmixN^  the  prodnce  of  die  fimn« 

^  Straw,  chaff,  and  cdder  to  be  left  withont  allowance. 

"  Incoming  tenant  to  cany  oot  the  crop  of  com,  not  exceeding  the 
distance  of  ten  onles,.  gratis. 

''  Rent  parable  forty  days  before  Midiaelmas  (wfaereves  a  thresh* 
log  machine  is,  or  shall  be  ereded)  if  ddnanded,  by  nodce  in  writing 
^ng  left  at  the  farm-house  to  that  purpose.** 

Tlie  husbandry  alluded  to,  but  not  clearly  expressed,  is, 

1.  Turnips,       •       *  *>       90^ acres. 

2.  Barley,        •  -^  -      90 

3.  Seeds,        *         -  -  90 

4.  Ditto,  •  -        -        90 

{Ptese,  -  .45 

Tares,  ^  •        A§ 

6.  Wheat,         •  •  90 

MO 

Foibiddsng  two  crops  of  white  com  ranning,  not  a  bad  oovenani; 
pimply  J  yet  open  to  the  following  conixe; 
1.  Ttlirnips, 


a.  Barley, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Whaat, 
3.  Pease, 
§.  Vheat, 
,7.  Clover, 
t.  Wheat, 


which  woKk^BX  the  land  widi 

weeds. 
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No.  XIII. 
A  CATALOGUE  OF  FAKMING  IMPLEMENTS. 

Asjbejr's  {hreshiDg-Daill^  fixed. 

Do.  moveable, 

A  winnowing  machine, 

Codce*s  drill,  and  the  corresponding  todb, 

Ascuffler,  >r 

A  stout  plpugb  with  wheels, 

A  do.  smaller,  -  - 

A  Norfolk  plough,  .  -  - 

The  best  gwiog-plough. 

Harrows,  r  *•  - 

Do.      .       . 

Do.  -  - 

A  falbwing  machine,  the  Norfolk  heavy  drill-roller, 

Great  iron  roller  for  grass. 

Smaller  do. 

Boiler  for  arable  land. 

Barley  roller,  -  -  - 

Northumberland  turnip-driU, 

Garden  drill  and  hoe. 

Sir  Joseph  Bank's  hay^^tack  apparatus. 

Fen  paring  plough  for  burning,  -  - 

Amos's  bean^drill,  -  -  -  •: 

Kentish  turn-wrest  plough. 
The  mole  drain-plough  with  wheel  and  roller. 
One-horse  carts  with  ladders,  the  only  machine  for  car 
riage  (except  the  following  article),  whicl|  should  be  on 
any  farm ;  each  -  -  -  ' 

Small  three-wheeled  cart^  -  '  10  ti 

Machine  for  weighing  cattle  alive, 
Salmon's  cage  and  sted-yard  for  weighing  sheep  and  hogs^ 

■■   ■  wheel-ploughj 

—  machine  for  wdghing  cattle,  hay,  &c.    * 

— — —  chafF-catter, 


-  i&acfaine  for  i^certaining  draught. 


Sowing  machine  for  broad-cast  turnips. 


105  0 

0 

170  0 

0 

10  10 

0 

40  0 

0 

10  10 

p 

10  10 

0 

7  7 

0 

4    4 

0 

4    4 

0 

10  0 

b 

5  0 

0 

3  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

35  0 

0 

25  0 

0 

8  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

2  12 

6 

4  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

4  4 

0 

4  10 

0 

9    9 

0 

6    0 

0 

12  12 

0 

D  12  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

;  8  0 

0 

3  0 

0 

*100  0 

0 

12  12 

0 

3  3 

0 

0  10 

0             1 

S«t 

Set  of  hoUow-drainipg  spades^  *      '       - 

Ant-hm  plough,       *"        -  -  .        - 

Madune  for  braising  beam  aDd  qbU^ 
Doable  mould-board  plough  iwith  expaading  ^ings. 
Smaller  do.  -  -  • 

Berkshire  shim,  -  -  - 

Do.  with  three  hoes,  - 

Isle  of  Tbanet  shim. 
Ducket's  |]^m-coaltGr, 

■■■■  PfLUd'hoCM, 

Miner, 

The  Hon.  George  ViUiers'  moveablMh^p-boVie, 
Apparatus  j[or  steaming  roots. 
Machine  ibr  breaking  jojl-ate,  * 

Tnmip-sljcer, 

Potatoe>cutter,  -  e  - 

Potatoe  h^iTow,  -  -  - 

Jointed  Ixver,  .  •  - 

Hay.jlrag, 

Horsp  dew-rak^  *  •       ,       ,* 

Whec^  haj'grake,  -  - 

Mr*  Bentipfk*i  mad^  %  drawing  up  trees  b;  the 
n)ot,  •-  *  ^  100   0   0 


1   I 

O 

4   0 

0 

S    0 

0 

;io   0 

0 

5     0 

0 

2  10 

0 

3  10 

0 

10.   0 

0 

1     1 

o 

.a  10 

o 

3*    3 

0 

20    0 

o 

20    0 

0 

4    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

2    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

21     0 

0 

4    0 

0 

5     0 

0 

1     1 

0 
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I 


Synottima,. 

Strong  land. 

Strong  loam* 

Stiff  land. 

Stiff  loam. 
I    liine^stone  claj. 
^  Mormy  da/. 


i 


CablMfn. 

Beans. 

Wheat. 

Clover. 

W.taici. 

Oaa. 


II.  Sand.     ^ 


Red. 

White. 

Black. 

Yellow. 

Headiv. 

Qiwnkj. 


1 


Tumipt. 

Potatoes. 

Carrots. 

Barifsjr. 

Buckwheat. 

Trcf<»J. 

Baj,  &c. 


III. 


Sandy. 
GrareUr. 
<    Haad. 
Lime-stone. 
Stone  lfra$h. 


Pdtatoes. 

Turnips* 

BarlqTf 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Clover. 

Beans. 

Cabbages. 

Hemp  and  im. 


[ 


IV.  Chalk./  O-lkyloun 


Downi. 


{ 


Sainfoin.' 
Barlqr. 
Pease. 
Tiimips. 


V.  Peat 


r  Moss. 

{    Bog,  n 
I   ftn. 


red  and  bladt. 


I 


Potatoes. 
Bape. 
Cabbages. 
Grass. 
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Nb.xvf.   . 
THE  FARBfER*  LIBRARY. 
Hitt  on  Barren  Lands,  8vo. 
Twpmlejroa'Daiiyifig,  8vo. 
Iis]e*8  HvKbmairy,  2  vol.  8to. 
Fordy«e*8  EldBtoth  of  Agricnltore,  Svo: 
Billing  on  Carrots^  8v1). 
Colley  on  Live  Stock;  8vo. 
Boswell  on  In1^tton«  8vo. 
Wright  on  Ditto,  8vo. 
Blythe*8  Improver  indproved,  4to. 
Baker's  Experimeots,  4  vol.  8vo. 
Kirwan  on  MMnt^,  8vo. 
Dos8le*8  Memoirs  of  Agriculture,  3  vol.  8vo. 
TransaAions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  20  vol;  8^.' 
Bath  Society*!  Papers,  g  vol.  8vo.        , 
Wight's  Sorvejr  of  Scotland,  6  vol.  8vo. 
Darwin's  Mytbl^a,  4to. 

Gyllenborg's  J^lempnts  of  Agriculture,  by  Mtfls,  12md. 
Home's  Principies^of- Agriculture  and  Vegetatito,  fho^ 
Marshall's  Wo^ks,  l6vol.  Svo. 
Lord  Kaimes*s  Gentleman  Farmer,  Svo. 

Reprinted  Covmty  Ret>orts,  by  the  Board  of  Agriculturrj  20  vol.  6vo. 
Ck>mmunications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  3  vol.  4to. 
Curtis  on  Orates,  Svo. 
Swayne's  Gramina'Palcua,  folio. 
On  Potatoes,  Publish*!  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  4(0. 
Johnson  on  Drain'mg,  Svo. 
Martyn's  editioD  of  Miller,  fdio. 
Bailey's  Advaileerifent  of  Arts,  4to. 
Anderson's  Essays  on  Agriculture,  3  vol.  Svo.    • 
Bannister's  Synopsis,  Svo. 
Hunter's  Georgical  Essays,  4  vol.  Svo. 
Stickney  on  Grubs,  Svo. 
Bartlet's  Farriery,  l2mo*. 
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Old  Names. 
Alkafioe  air. 
Alkali^  caustic  fixed. 

mild  fixed. 

*  fixed  vcgctabfe. 

■  caas{ic  maxine^ 
ditto  mild. 

■  phlogisticated. 
— — -  mild  volatile. 
— — —  caustic  volatile. 
Alum. 

Alga. 

Barilla* 

Blue,  Prussian. 

Butter  ci  antimony* 

Calces  metallic. 

Chalk. 

Charcoal. 

Calcareous  earth, 

£arthofalum« 

Fixed  air. 

Gas  hepatic. 

-r--*  inflamoiable. 

—-» inflammable  bumiug  with 

a  blue  flame. 
—— ^mcphitic. 
— .— phlogisticated. 
Gypsum. 
Heat  latent. 
Magnesia^  caustic. 

alba. 

Natron, 
Nitrt. 
■     '  cubic. 
.  Oil  of  vitriol. 


No.  xvir. 

OLD^  AND  NEW  CHEMISTRY. 


New  Names. 
Ammoniacal  gas. 
Potash. 

Carbonate  pf  potash. 
Ditto. 
Soda. 

Carbonate  of  soda, 
Prussiate  of  potash. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Ammooia. 
Sulphate  of  alumine. 
Alumine. 

Carbonate  of  soda. 
PruBsiate  of  iron. 
Sublimated    muriate   of  anti- 

mony. 
Metallic  oxides. 
Carbonate  of  lime. 
Carbon. 
Lime. 
Alumine. 
Carbonic  acid  gas. 
Sulphurated  hydrogen  gtfs. 
Hydrogen  gas. 
Carbonated  hydrogen  gas. 

Carbonic  add  gas. 
Nitrogen  gaa. 
Sulphate  of  lime, 
Caloric. 
Magnesia. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Carbonate  of  soda. 
Nitrate  of  potash. 
Nitrate  of  soda. 
Sulphuric  acid. 

Prificiple 
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Principle  tcUlfyiog. 

I^trile^. 

Su}phureoftroo« 

Bitttof  iioo* 

Oxide  «f  iiaa. 

8il  ammoQiac. 

Mariate  of  ammonui. 

Sal^  oomnion. 

, fjf  flnda 

Caaaber*s. 

Sulphate  of  soda. 

*   ■  1  petrew 

Nitrate  of  potash. 

Tartarite  of  potash. 

Sdeoite. 

Sulphate  of  lime. 

SpiikofMlt* 

Muriatic  aqid. 

TsKtar. 

Tartarite  of  potash. 

vitriolated. 

Sulphate  of  potash. 

•Vcrdegris* 

Vinegar. 

Acetous  add. 

Vltfiol,  Hoe. 

Sulphate  of  copper. 
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No.  XVTII, 
TABLE  OF  COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  WOOL. 


By  the  pound  of  16     | 

By  the  stone] 

Bv  the  tod  | 

I 

the  tod  1 

By  the  peck 

ounces. 

of  12  lb 

0^18  lb 

. 

jalb. 

of  240  lb. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

At  0 

0 

0  per  lb. 

£'  '. 

1/. 

£'S. 

d. 

£• 

X. 

d. 

£.    s.  d. 

0 

0 

9* 

0  9 

0 

1    I 

0 

4 

0 

900 

0 

0 

10 

0  10 

0 

1   3 

4 

6 

8 

10    0    0 

0 

0 

11 

0  11 

0 

1   5 

6 

9 

4 

11    0    0 

0 

0 

0  12 

0 

1     8 

0 

12 

0 

12    0    0 

0 

1 

0  13 

0 

1   10 

4 

14 

8 

13     0     0 

0 

2 

0  14 

0 

1   12 

8 

i7 

4 

14    0    0 

0 

3 

0  15 

0 

1    15 

0 

2 

0 

0 

15     0     0 

0 

4 

0  16 

0 

1   17 

4 

2 

2 

8 

16   0    d 

0 

5 

0  17 

0 

1  J9 

8 

2 

5 

4 

17    0    0 

0 

6 

0  18 

6 

2     2 

0 

2 

8 

0 

18     0     0 

0 

7 

0  19 

0 

2     4 

4 

2 

10 

8 

19    0    0 

0 

8 

1     0 

0 

2     6 

8 

2 

13 

4 

20     0     0 

0 

9 

i     1 

0 

2     9 

0 

2 

16 

0 

21^   0    0 

0 

10 

1     2 

0 

•2  11 

4 

2 

18 

8 

22'  0    0 

0 

ij 

1     3 

0 

2  13 

8 

3 

1 

4 

23     0     0 

0 

2 

0 

1     4 

0 

2  16 

0 

3 

4 

0 

24     0     0 

0 

2 

I 

i     6 

0 

2  18 

4 

3 

6 

8 

25     0     0 

0 

2 

2 

1     6 

0 

3     0 

8 

3 

9 

4 

26    0    0 

0 

2 

3 

1    7 

0 

3     3 

0 

3 

12 

0 

27    0    0 

0 

2 

4 

1     8 

0 

3     5 

4 

3 

14 

8 

28     0    C 

0 

2 

5 

1    9 

0 

3    7 

8 

3 

11 

4 

29    0    C 

0 

2 

6 

]  10 

0 

3   10 

0 

4 

0 

6 

30     0     0 

*  Rules  for  calculating  the  value  of  each  quantity,  when  the  price  per  lb.  rs  not  any 
number  of  even  pence. 

1.  If  the  increase  be  one  farthing,  add  to  the  sum  found  in  the  table,  opposite  to 
the  given  number  of  pence,  3d.  for  the  stone ;  7d.  for  the  tod  of  28  lb. ;  8d.  for  tlx 
tod  of  321b. ;  and  5s.  for  the  pack.  Thus,  if  the  pricebe  Q^d  per  lb.  the  value  of  the 
etone  will  be  ^.  3d. ;  of  the  tod  of  28  lb.  it  will  be  il.  is.  7d.  ^  -of  {he  Cod  of  J2lb.  it 
will  be  1 1.  4s.  8d. ;  and  of  the  pack,  it  will  be  9I.  $s. 

ft.  If  (he  increase  be  one  halfpenny,  add  to  the  sum  found  tn  the  table  opposite  to 
the  given  number  of  peiice,  6d.  for  the  stone  )  is.  2d.  for  the  ted  of  18  lb.  is.  4d.  for 
the  tod  of  321b.  and  los.  forthe  pack.  Thus,  if  the  price  be  is.  Sid.  per  lb.,  the 
value  of  the  stone  will  be  i$s.  6d.«  of  the  tod  of  28  lb.  will  be  lU  i6s.  ad.;  of  the 
tod  of  321b.  will  be  2I.  IS.  4d. ;  i^d  of  the  pock.  It  will  be  15I.  los. 

3.  If  the  increase  be  three  farthings,  ad4  to  the  sum  found  in  the  table  opposite  to 
the  given  number  of  pence,  gd.  for  the  stone  ;  is.  9d.  for  tlie  tod  of  28  lb. ;  2s.  for 
the  cod  of  32  lb. ;  and  i^s.  8d.  for  the  pick.  Thus,  if  the  price  be  2s.  o|d.  per  lb., 
the  value  of  the  stone  will  be  il  49.  9d. ;  of  the  tod  of  28  lb.,  rt  will  be  2I.  17s.  gd.  j 
cf  the  tod  of  3aib.,  it  will  be  31,  i6t. ;  and  of  Uie  pick,  it  will  be  24I.  i^s. 
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ACCOUNTS,  method  of  keeping  such  as  relate  to  the  business  of 

Xhf  farm,  489*  f 33  fo  54** 
Alder,  direAions  for  cutting,   170. 
Jift^bfU*;  sfavon  for  destroying  theiii»  51;. 
Apples  and  Pean,   season  of  gathering  ;  and  attentions  in  stor* 

ing,  &p.  510. 
AqmatUsy  situations  in  which  they  may  be  planted  with  advan. 

tage,  89*     See  also  Osierf^ 


B 

Bailiff  I  hints   respedling  the  employing,  and  business  of^  a  bai. 

liff;  483  10485;. 
Barley,  account  of  a  system  lately  intfodaced,  of  patting  in  this  gnio 

on  turnip  lands  by  drillingy  without  any  ploughing,  67. 
— -  the  former  method  of  preparation  wa^  by  once  or  repeated 

ploughing*  168. 
— -  the  new  plan  is  by  the  use  of  scarifiers  ;  of  which,  one,  two^ 

or  three,  operations  will  be  required,  according  to  the  tena* 

ciousness  of  the  soil,  69. 
^-fdvantfige  of  this  practice  superior  to  that  of  ploughing^  70* 

(See  farther  no.) 
broad-casting  barley,  71. 
barley  on  Fallow,  7 1 .     (See  farther  x  1 1 .) 
proper  time  for  sowing,  107* 
gocKl  system  of  barley  culture,   10$. 
tbfowiog  it  into  a  reg9lar  course  before  Clover,  is  most  profitable  | 

examples  of  courses  ol"  this  nature,  108. 
spring  ploughing,  hpwever^  is  in  many.f^ases  to  be  avoided,   109* 
cautions,  and  necessary  attentions,  in  sowing  barley  after  Tur- 
nips, 109. 
i*  the  farmer  should  consider  whethqr  this  crop  or  Oats  is  likely 

to  pay  him  best,   no. 
in  sowing  barley  after  Fallow,  when  deferred  till  March,  scari. 

fying  should  be  used  instead  of  oloughing,   in, 
the  importatice  of  drilling  barley  increases  as  the  season  ad« 

vances,  iii. 
^^  the  quantity  of  seed  also  to  be  increased  by  the  same  CQn. 

sideration,  ira. 

f  p  «  —  the 
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—  the  season  of  sowings  recommended  by  the  Northern  Botanic 

School   to   be  drawn  froip   the    foliation  of   vegetables; 

curious  table  on  this  subjed,  112* 
sowing  not  to  be  delayed'  (on  the  old  system  of  spring  plough. 

ing)  beyond  March  or  the  early  part  of  April  for  the  sake 

of  additional  ploughings,   1 89. 
-—  in  the  modern  system,  such  delay  to  be  equally  avoided ; 

caution  against  poaching,  190. 
hoeing  in  May,  265,  266. 
cut  some  sorts  of  barley  in  July  ;  advantages  of  this  early  mow. 

ing,  in  such  kinds  as  admit  of  it,  420. 
harvest ;  mowing,  lying,  and  cartine,  430. 

—  use  of  the  dew.rake,  or  (better)  uie  horscrake,  43f  • 

—  reaping  barley,  43 1 . 

plough  for  barley,  in  OAober ;  attend  carefully  to  breadth  of 
stitches,  502. 
Beans ;  the  earlier  planted^  the  better  the  crop,  3 1  • 
manuring,  31. 

season  of  sowing,  and  preparationj  -57. 

different  methods  of  sowing ;  by  a  drill-plough  preferable,  57. 
great*  advantages  of  this  crop ;  may  supersede  the  custom  of 

summer  fallowing,  58.    ^See  also  63.) 
cautions  in  ploughing  for  beans,  in  February,  59. 
beans  after  Barley ;  time  of  sowing,  and  preparation,  59. 
. . —  advantages  of  drilling,  and  of  dibbling,  compared)  60. 
*    '  ^— —  the  harrowing  proper  after  each,  61 . 

—  after  Barley  or  Wheat,  in  some  circumstances  the  drill  method 

must  be  Used,  6r. 

—  course  pra^ised  about  Coggeshal,  in  Essex,  61. 
— - —  peculiar  culture  under  this  course,  62. 
S6rts  of  bean,  63. 

soils  proper  for  beans,  6^* 

great  advantages  of  this  crop  on  a  farm  ;  should  be  sown  wherever 

it  is  possible  to  have  it,  6^.     (See  also  58.) 
Quantity  of  seed,  64. 
distances  of  the  rows,  in  drilling,  64.  - 
custom  in  Berkshire,  of  planting  in  clusters  of  four  or  five  in  a 

.  hole,  6^. 
beans  after  Clover  and  other  Sefilt*,  an  excellent  husbandry,  and 
•  preferable  to  sowing  Wheat,  65. 
•'  '•^course  (of  five  years)*  in  thispradice,  66. 

—  manuring  ihc  clover  lay,  66, 

beans  after  Wheat :  on  some  rich  soils  these  cf<^  may  be  taken 
alternately  ;  proper  cultivation  under  thia  plan,  166. 

beans  after  Turnips,  sometimes  advisable  instead  of  Barley,  67. 

deferred  sowing  till  March,  1 30. 

beans  to  be  eaten  Green ;  experiment  made  with  38  pigs,  xcry 
successful,  131.  • 

—  Windsor  beans  for  this  purpose,   192. 

' ,   beans  better  than  Oats,  on  Lays,  117,  132. 
hoeing  in  May,  266^ 

—  horie 


-^  horse  and  hand  hoeing  in  Junei  3  C9)  389* 

attention  in  July  to  tl»  horse-hoea  crops ;  useful  dlreAipn  co[\*. 

cerning  the  horse.hoeing  if  given  this  months  409,  4x0, 
harvest ;  reaping  and  binding,  &c,  432. 
Wheat  after  beans^  .4$4. 

manuring  and  ploughing  for  b^ans,  in  OAober^  501* 
See  also  the  articles  Pease ;  and  Fork, 
BeaH'Siramj^  if  well  harvested,  a  very  hearty  and  nutritious  winter 

food  for  cattle,  10. 
Bt£s':  attention  to  swarimng  in  May,  and  June ;  no  farm-hous^ 

should  be  without  bee-hives,  192,  388. 
Birds  of  passage ;  wonderful  conformity  between  the  annual  arrival 
of  several  of  these  birds,  and  the  progress  of  vegetation^ 

113- 
Black  oats ;  time  of  sowing,  and  quantity  of  seed,  74. 

culture,  75. 
Books  for  entering  memorandums  and  observations  relative  to  agri. 

cultural  subje^  should  be  kept  by  the  farmer,  51. 
Borders  of  inclosures ;  necessityi  and  proper  season,  for  bringing 

them  into  good  order,  81  • 
.   best  method  of  doing  this;  and  expence,  8i* 
shameful  and  injurious  negledl  on  this  point,  in  many  farms,  82. 
planting  Potatoes  on  borders,  140. 
See  also  512. 
Bmck^whemtf  preparation  for,  191,  360* 

this  crop  recQromended ;  its  advantages,  time  of  sowing,  Scc» 

191,  254. 
buck-wheat  after  Tares  ;  narrative  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mosely,  of 
Suffolk,  respeding  the  advantages  of  this  crop  coming  be* 
I  ween  Tares  and  Wheat,  360  to  $63. 
may  be  sown  even  so  late  as  the  first  week  in  July,  42  !• 
harvest  of  the  early-sowp  crops,  in  August,  432, 
BuiUing  ;  various  useful  hints  relative  to  conducing  this  business^ 
230. 
the  house,  when  necessary,  230. 
the  thretrhing-mill ;   with  iron  rail,  way,  granary,  chafflhonse, 

and  roofed  shed,  231,  232. 
sheds  for  cattle  and  horses,  233. 
dairy,  234. 
piggery,  235. 

diredions  respeding  the  plan  and  constru^ion  of  the  farm-house^ 
238  to  240. 
Burnet^  its  peculiar  benefit  as  a  spring  food  for  sheep,  157,  207. 
time  of  sowing ;    culture ;    produce ;    mix  with  ray.grass   or 

cocksfoot,  203,  204. 
may  be  sown  with  Buck- wheat  in  May,  258. 
mow  in  July  the  crops  lef^  for  seed ;  thresh  in  the  field,  410,  41 1. 
,  interesting  remarks  on  the  culture,    feeding,    produce,    and  va- 
rious eminent  advantages,  of  this  crop,  41 1  to  414. 
cattle  should  not  be  permitted  to  pasture  the  fields  after  mowing 
either  for  seed  or  for  a  second  crop  of  hay,  466, 

f  p  3  ^— but 


but  It  should  ht  kept  fdr  sh^p-feed  in  spring,  ^14* 

Burning  lime  may  be  continued  through  all  the  winter,  45. 

situations  for  kilns,    and  conveniences ;   matiner  of  paying  for 
this  work,  46. 
Butuing  weeds,  straw,  and  gone,  for  iliaftQrek     See  the  atticles 

Weedz  ;  Stranv  ;   and  Gorse* 
Butter,      See  Dairy, 

Cabbages  ;  experiment  of  the  Author,  in  feeding  smaller  cOwi  o» 

this  plant,   15. 
time  of  sowing  the  seed  ;  and  )>repararion,  72. 
'  —-method,  of  drilling  on  the  land  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 

which   prevents  the   inconvenience  of   transplanting,    72. 

(See  also  218,  219,  and  260,  t6i*) 
attention  to  the  nursery,  73, 
preferable  sorts  of  cabbage,  7J. 

spring  ploughing  for  the  land  which  Js  to  receive  the  plants,  84. 
great  design  of  the  culture  of  this  crop ;    Us  a  supply  of  green 

winter  food,  it  even  exceeds  on  clay  soils  the  superiority 

which  a  turnip  failoW  on  light  land  possesses ov«^  a  sommer- 

fallow  clay,  Sy. 
••—its  ad  vantage  also  in  lasting  for  sheep^feed  longer  in  the  spring, 
'      86. 
seasons  for  planting  the  crops  dcfsi^ned  f6t  catHe ;.   aAd  pttpara* 

tion,  142. 
sow  a  second  time  in  March;  quantity  of  seed,   145. 
season  for  planting  the  autumn-sown'  *rop:    directions  for  p^r- 

forming  this  operation  ;  its  expence,  21S. 
drilling  the  seed  in  April  on  the  ground  whefe  they  are  to  remain, 

is   the   most  certain  and  *  profitable  eui tore,  218.  (See  also 

72,  and  260,  261.) 
—preparation  for  this  purpose  ;    and  method  of  perfbrttiing  th^ 

operation,  219. 
the  crop  planted  in  April  must  be  hand  and  horse. hoed  in  May, 

259,  260. 
— preparation  also  in  this  latter  month  for  those  to  be  planted  in 

June,   260- 
the  late  Mr.  Bakewcli's  method,  of  drilling  the  seed  at  once,  the 

beginning  of  May,  where  the  crop  is  to  remain  ;  its  advan- 

tages,  preparation,  method  of  sowing,  manuring,  and  cul- 
ture, 160,   261.     (See  also  72,  and  218,  119.) 
business  upon  the  cabbage  lands  in  June,   337. 
— plonghing-in  the  manure;  distance  of  rows,  337. 
— method  of  planting,  and  expence  ;  watering,  338. 
advantage  of  cabbages  on  those  lands  where  Turnips  have  failed; 

in  ensuring  a  supply  of  green  winter  food,  &c.  338,  339. 
culture  in  June  of  the  crop  planted  in  April,  340, 
—attention  also  to  those  drilled  (In  the  latter  month)  where  to 

remain,  340. 
;  attention  in  July  to  the  crop  planted  in  April  or  May,  406. 

——and 
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■    ^  and  to  hand  and  horse  hoeing  that  planted  in  Jane ;    care  in 

performing  those  operations,  407. 
-^horse  and  hand  hoeing  the  cabbages  drilled  in  April  where  to 

remahi,  408. 
second  horse-hoeing  early  in  August^  to  the  midsummer-planted 

crop,  436. 
sow  in  August  for  those  crops  that  are  transplanted  in  April, 

437- 
— great  importance  of  having  as  many  Angust^sown  cabbages  at 

can  be  wanted  for  winter  food  to  the  end  of  December,  437. 

drilling  seed  on  the  ridges  where  it  is  to  remain,  in  the  last  week 

of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  438. 

See  also  the  articles  Corting  ;  and  Reynolds* s  cabbagf  turnip. 

Cabbage  fallonu:    great  Utility  of  the  Norfolk   drill.roller    ill 

breaking  the  clods  ;  preparation  for  these  fallows,  &c.  341 , 

Cal'vesy  different  methods  of  weaning  them ;    the  Duktf  of  Nor« 
thumbcrland's  method,   16. 
the  last  year's  calves  should  be  thoroughly  well  fed  and  kept 

clean,   18. 
treatment  of  the  weaned  calves  in  March,   158* 
Carrots,  best  culture  for  them,  31. 

great  importance  of  this  crop ;  season  for  sowings  and  prepara« 
tion,  83. 

—  the  Suffolk  system,  however,  quite  different,  84,     (See  also 

I35-) 
quantity  of  seed  ;  putting  in  ;  proper  soilsi   134, 
extended  and  regular  cultivation  of  this  root  recoihraended,  I35. 
Suffolk  praAice  :  a  turnip-fallow,  fed  on  the  land,  the  b^st  pre* 

pa  ration  :  steeping  the  seed,   135* 
induceiiients  to  the  cultivation!  as  a  focki  folr  the  teams^  and  for 

fattening  swine,  cattle,  and  sheep;  and  in  point   of  profit, 

and  of  its  advantage  to  the  land^   136,  137. 
carrots  on  Grass,  though  not  common,  do  well >   137. 
their  importance  as  a  more  advanced  spring  food  for  hofrsesj  i6o. 
rule  for  the  first  hand-hoeing,  317. 
harrowing  and  hand-hoeing  in  May  ;    set  out  the  plants  at  the 

distance  of  twelve  inches,  2^%, 
hoeing  about  the  latter  end  of  June,  342. 

—  in  July  409. 

-^  in  August,  440. 

season  and  method  of  digging  Up,  carting,  and  piling,  Sc^*  496. 
universal  applie^ation  Of  this  crop,  497* 
Carting  turnips  and,cabbages ;  precautions  for  the  right  perform- 
ance of  this  business  should  be  attended  to  at   the   time  of 
sowing  or  planting,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ridges,  50. 
Cattle  5  attentions  to  be  paid  ih  the  middle  of  winter  to  those  in 
the  farm-yard,  8* 
young  cattle  should  be  thoroughly  well  fed  and  kept  clean,   18. 
—  treatment  of  the  cattle  in  the  farm.yard  in  April,  21 1. 
time  of  turning  them  out  of  the  farm.yard  into  Grass,  24;. 

PP4  —  qncstion 
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—  qoestion  whether  on  doing  this,    the  whole  of  the  pasture 

grounds  should  be  at  once  thrown  open  to  them^  or  divided 
ofF  successively  ;  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  eack  me- 
thod, 251  to  253. 

—  attentions  in  the  point  of  stocking  grass-lands,  253. 
management  of  young  cattle  in  Odober,  493. 

may  be  served  with  Straw  (as  a  food)  in  too  great  plenty,  $50. 
See   also   the    articles    Calves}    Co*ws  \    Farm-yard}   Fattening 

heasts ;  and  Litter, 
Chaff.     See  Cut^chaff. 
Chaff  chouse.     See  Tbreshing^milL 

Chalking  ;  method  of  performing  this  business.  In  Hertfordshire,  42* 
— sinking  the  pit,  42. 
— raising  the  chalk,  43. 
— operations  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  43. 
•'— quantity  of  land  to  each  pit ;  expence,  44. 
deepest  chalk  the  best ;  flints  to  be  picked  out,  44, 
successful  praAice  of  Mr.  John  Hill,  of  Coddicot ;  once  chalk. 

ing  produces  abundant  crops  for  ten  years,  44,  45. 
distin^ion  between  the  different  sorts  of  chalk  ;    and  suitable 

soils,  370. 
dij^  throughout  Jirly  and  August ;    use  the  small  three-wheded 

cait,  417,  418,  439. 
dig  in  November,  51J. 

—  in  December)  527. 

CharnQmiUf  its  soil^  and  planting  ;    the  cultivation  of  it  trouble- 

some  and  not  advantageous,  152. 
Cheese,     See  Dairy, 

Cheshire  cheese  ;  general  method  of  making,   28^  to  288. 
Chicory ;,  peculiar  advantage  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  124, 

1^0. 
objeftion  to  it ;  answered,  125. 
methods  of  sowing,    broad-cast  or  drilling  ;  quantity  of  seed  ; 

harrowing  after  sowing,   12^,6,   204. 
Churnsy  apparatus  to  those  used  in  Cheshire,  285. 
Clay,     See  M.arling, 
Class  feeding  pasturage  with  sheep ;  important  advantages  of  an  at* 

tcntion  to  this  point,   269  to  27 1 . 
Ch'ver :  great  benefit  of  this  crop;  various  methods  of  sowing  it, 

117. 

—  advantage  of  each,   i  )8. 

value  of  the  produce,  in  different  views,   118. 

it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  fail  in  distridls  where  it  has  been  long 

grown ;  course  on  a  farm  in  Surrey,  which  succeeded  wdl 

with  clover  every  third  year,  119. 

—  in  such  circumstances.  Tares  may  also  be  dibbled  into  the 

vacant  spots  with  advantage,  243. 
quantity  of  seed,   119. 
White  clover  alone,  for  se^,  120. 
time  of  mowing  clover ;  this  the  most  profitable  application  of 

tbt  crop ;  direction  in  making  the  hay,  346. 

^  Wheat 
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—  Wheat  after  clover,  456  to  458. 

—  singular  experiment  of  Mr,  Duclcet,  oq  prepa^iog  a  clover 

lay  foi  Wheat,  458. 
Coal  ashet ;  expence  {about  Dunstable,  &c.)  of  this  substance,  and 

its  application  as  a  manure,   165. 
Cole,     See  R^pe. 

Composts :  great  advantage  of  these  mixtures ;  and  ^iredions  for 
•the  disposition  of  the  ingredients,  97. 

—  layers,  either  thick  or  thin,  not  advisable*  97. 

—  method  recommended  instead  of  that  pradlice,  98. 

—  turning  afterwards  unnecessary  in  this  plan,  99. 

.the  application  of  these  manures  to  meadow  or  pasture. grounds, 
is  much  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  cutting,  plough,  or  scari. 
ficator,  99. 

—  the  cutting  should  be  previous  to  the  manuring,  99, 

where  necessary,  the  materials  may  be  mixed  in  the  field  to  4>e 

manured,  100. 
best  situation  for  making  a  compost  is  on  a  level,  loc. 

—  but  the  richest  may  be  made  in  the  farm.yard,   100. 

—  grounds  to  which  this  last  is  suited,   loi. 
composts  for  Grass,  465. 

Cottagers*  bemPf   296. 

Courses  of  crops ;  vast  importance  of  this  subjed  ;  little  understood 
before  the  present  reign,  503 » 
general  principles ;    and  lists  of  courses  on  the  most  striking 
varieties  of  soil,  504,  505. 
Cows ;  treatment  of  them  with  respedl  to  food,  &c.  just  before  and 
after  calving,  13. 
— •  but  if  nothing  else  be  provided,  they  have  hay  only ;  csti* 
mate  of  the  cost  of  this  food  to  the  farmer,   14,  15* 

—  the  expence  of  this  praAice  is  ruinous,  and  therefore  green 

winter  food  should  be  provided,   15. 
experiment  of  the  Author,  in  feeding  smaller  cows  on  cabbages, 

feeding  cows  in  May  ;  clover,  and  ray.grass  eaten  off  early  with 
sheep,   279, 

—  great  advantages  of  lucerne ;  method  of  giving  it  in  the  stalls : 

its  profit,  279,  280. 
attention  to  the  food  of  dairy  cows  in  September;  lucerne,  mown 
green  and  given   in  a   yard,    the  most  profitable  way  of 
feeding,  464. 
management  of  dairy  cows  in  Of^ober,  493* 
See  also  the  articles  Cattle  ;  and  Dairy. 
Cropping  pollard. trees,  96. 
Cuckoo.    See  Birds  of  passage. 

Cut-chaff;  different  machines  for  performing  the  operation  of  cut. 
ting,   II. 

—  importance  of  the  pradlice,   1 1 .         - 

—  contrivances  to  supply  the  place  of  racks  in  stables,  in  giving 

this  substance  to  the  cattle,   12. 

—  its 
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— it»  use  recommendedy  to  as  great  a  degree  as  can  be  efi^fted^  both 
for  team$  and  ail  other  stock  that  eat  h^y,  13. 
construAion  of  the  troughs  for  giving  it  to  sheep.   13. 
chaff  hojse  :  See  Thrtfibing^mUi, 


Dmiry  :  various  useful  dired^ions  by  Mrs.  Chevallier,  for  the  ma. 

nagement  and  interior  econoiny  of  dairies,  17. 
advantages  of  parsnips  as  a  food  for  dairj  coiirs,  94^ 
the  condafl  of  this  part  of  the  business  must  depend  upon  the 

farmer's  wife,  or  dairy- maid^  and  no  more  tban  a  few  inci- 

dcmal  instrudions  can  be  given  concerning  it,   158. 
plan  and  construction  of  the  Dairy,  234.. 
10  May    begins  the  busy  time  with  the  dairy  ;  some  farther 

dire^ions  for  its  management,  2S0. 

—  milkfng,  280. 

—  running  water  in  the  Dairy  in  hot  weather,  a8l, 
pra^ice  of  the  Ej^ping  iiiries,  281. 

process  of  making  Butter,  282. 

—  the  method  in  Holland,  282,  283. 

—  butter  and  milk  in  Cheshire,  283,  t^j^. 

—  apparatus  of  their  churnsi^  28  j. 

general  mode  of  making  Cheshire  Cheeses,  2S5  to  i88. 
cheese  from  clover,  288. 
quality  of  milk  for  Cheese,  28S. 

—  in  Gloucestershire,  288. 

season  for  making  thin,  and  for  thick,  Cheese,  380. 

preparations  of  the  Rennet,  used  at  Frocester,  m  Gloncester* 
shire,  289. 

in  very  bad  weather,  the  difficulty  {in  certain  circumstances)  of 
bringing  the  Cheese  may  be  beneficially  prevented  by  the 
application  of  cold  spring  water  before  earning  or  rendling, 

disadvantage  of  injudicious  methods  of  drying  Cheese,  378. 
spreading  salt  across  the  middle  of  the  Cheese  in  the  vat  is  in. 

jarious  ;  salting  in  the  milk  greatly  preferable,  378,  379. 
the  season  has  considerable  efFcft  on  the  quality  of  Cheese  ;  in- 

fliiencc  of  the  prevalence  of  certain  plants,,  and  other  cir- 

cum&tances,  in  the  pastures,  379,  I'io. 
Ditches ;  \he  praftice  of  digging  them  of  greater  depth  and  width 

for  the    sake  of  the   additional   marie   thus   procured,  is 

erroneous,  28. 
Draining:  different  methods  of   making  covered  drains;  by  the 

plough,  or  by  the  spade,  iS. 
—  the  former  less  expensive  ;  but  in  the  main  drains  spades  roust 

be  used,  29. 
vxpence  of  covered  drains,  29. 
-—materials  for  filling  these  drains,  Jo. 
•cctoojaical  way  of  making  covered  drains,  30. 

—  begin 


iirfttx;  j9f 

-^  begin  holloi^^drftining  in  November ;  ii&pottanoe  cf  this  im^ 
provement  on  wet  lands^  5(7. 
Elkingtoh's  ilraimngt  51s. 
See  also  MoU-'plou^b, 
Drill  husbandry^  should  be  Universally  adopted  on  soik  that  will 
admit  of  it,  50^  to  507. 
constni^Hon  of  the  ridges,  stitches,  or  lands  for  drilling,  507* 
Ducket's  skiffl.conlter  ;  every  farmer  should  possess  this  implement, 

344- 
Dung  :  important  dired^ions  respecting  the  attentions  to  be  paid  in 
the  farm. yard  to  this  article,  and  its  management,  ^^5  to  ^47* 
«  question  of  the  superiority  of  yard-dung  in  a  Itng  Or  'ti  a  rotten 
state,  247. 
— -  fiirm.yard  management  in  each  case,  248,  40ft. 
—  the  application  of  it  in  the  former  state  ascertained  to  be  most 

advantageous,  320  to  323,  376. 
See  also  the  articles  Manures  i  and  Soiling* 


EHingtcn*s  draining,  518. 

E-wes*     See  the  articles  Lambing  ;  and  Sheej>. 

F 

fallowing :  attention   to  keeping   the  fallows  clean  in  July ;  the 
w^l. timing  of  more  consequence    than  the   frequency  of 
ploughing*  416,  417. 
the  modern  well-informed  husbandman  will  rarely  have  recourse 

to  fallows  after  his  first  year,  417. 
plough  in  September,  468. 

laying  up  the  fallows  in  OAober ;  importance  of  avoiding  spring 
tillage,  499,  450. 
Farm-house,  useful  hints  respe^Ing  the  building  of;  and  diredllona 

concerning  its  plan  and  constru^ion,  230,  238  to  240* 
Farms :  October  the  usual  month  of  hiring  farms  ;  important  points 
to  be  attended  to*  in  this  matter ;  the  success  of  the  last 
tenant  a  false  gukle*  473* 

—  the  soil,  474  to  479. 

—  «z«»  479-  . 

—  contiguity  of  the  fields,  480. 

—  covenants,  480. 

«—  ascertainment  of  rent,'  480. 

stocking  farms  ;  expence  of  this  business,  4S1  to  483. 

•etting  the  fldrk,  483. 

aervaiktsi  483^ 

family  arrangement,  486. 

the  farm  accounts,  489, 

/arm-yard,  490, 

fheteams^  491* 

'-*  question  of  employing  horses  or  oxen  in  thea^  49 1« 

Farm^ 
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Farm'jarJ,  attentions  to  be  paid  in  winter  to  die'cattle  here,  and  in 
the  buildings,  in  point  of  food,  iittering^  &c.  8,  88,  §2^. 

points  of  attention  in  the  construdlion,  and  the  management  of 
farm, yards,  in  the  view  of  providing  for  making  com. 
posts,   loo. 

cattle  must  be  kept  close  to  the  yard  through  March,  157. 

general  j^an  and  construction  of  farm,  yards;  threshing.mill,  &c.  ; 
sheds  for  cattle  and  horses,  dairy,  piggery,  %$i  to  238. 

important  dire^ons  resped)ring  the  article  of  dung,  and  its  ma. 
nagement,  245  to  348,  402, 

occasional  business  in  the  farm-yard  in  harvest,  435. 

attend  to  the  convenience  of  the  farm-yard,  at  the  time  of  hiring 
a  farm ;  system  of  management  to  be  pursued  in  the  yard,  490* 
Faitenifig  beasts^  diredions  to  be  attended  to  in  fattening,  either  in 
a  yard  or  in  the  stall,  18. 

particular  points  in  the  management  of  oiLcake  and  corn-fed 
beasts;  cleanness  of  lodging  and  of  mangers;  very  little 
food  at  a  time,  and  varied  ;  and  good  warmth,   19. 

the  beasts  should  be  weighed  once  a  fortnight  at  least,  159. 

sell  toward  the  end  of  April,  208. 

various  divisions  in  fattening,  and  schemes  of  baying  and  sell, 
jngt  253,  254. 

^-  with  cake  and  corn. fed  beasts,  254. 

attention  to  the  fat  cattle  in  July,  422. 

attention  to  food,  in  September,  462. 

—  hints  respefting  selling  at  this  time,  obje^on  to  the  com- 
mon pra^ice  of  first  selling  off  the  fattest  oniy,  463. 

management  of  fatting  beasts  in  O^iiober,  493. 

food,  feeding,  litters,  &c.  in  November,  521. 

practice  in  France,  of  giving  acid  food  in  fattening  bullocks 
552  to  5^4. 

See  also  Smithfifld. 
Felling.    See  JVood. 
Fences ;  great  necessity  of  having  good  ones  to  a  farm,  2^. 

description  of  the  plashing  (which  is  the  best)  method  of  fencing, 

the  business  of  fencing  must  be  concliSed  ia  April,  221. 

begin  hedging  and  ditching  in  November;  method,  plashing, 

512.     (See  also  26.) 
walling,  in  dry  stony  countries,  5x4. 
system  of  fencings  527. 
'  See  also  Borden. 
Fern  ;  cut  and  carry  this  substance  in  September,  atacking  it ;  ad- 

vantages  of  this  management,  466. 
Fish-ponds  I  season  for  making  ;  are  advantageous  in  certain  sicoa. 
tions ;  method  of  performing  this  businest ;  expence,  wai 
profit,  522,  523. 
Flax\  time  of  sowing,  223. 
proper  soil,  223,  224. 

pra^ice  in  southern  countries ;  of  sowing  twice,   in  'Aotamn 
.  and  Spring,  224. 

—  pre. 
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«-—  preparation  for  this  crop,  aa;. 

manuring,  Sec.  126. 
.    means  of  ascertaining  the  qaaiity  of  linseed,  226. 

quantity  of  seed,  and  methods  of  sowing,  227. 

sowing  with  grass.seeds,  227. 

a  dressing  of  soot,  ashes,  &c.  very  beneficial,  227. 

farther  general  remarks  on  the  culture  of  flax ;  proper  soil,  ttroe 
of  sowing,  quantity  of  seed,  &q.  2^6,  297. 

weeding  the  young  crcn>  in  June,  344,  385. 

time  a^  method  of  pviliag,  442. 

this  is  not  an  advisable  crop  for  the  young  farmer^  442* 
flemith  cokare  of  rape  for  seed,  372* 

Floating*    Sec  Watering  meadonjjs,  ^ 

Ily  in  tarnips,  manuring  the  best  preventive  against,  327,  328.  ' 

*^  soot  frequently  applied,  with  success,  405,  6, 

Fly  in  sheep ;  preventive  against,  36^,  366. 
Fogging  ;  account  of  this  peculiar  husbandry,  and  its  benefits,  32^. 
FoUittg  sheep:  now   proved   to  be  an  unprofitable  pradice;  the 
arguments  in  its  defence  are  not  satisfaAory,  3.         '      - 

the  Author's  experience  on  this  subjeA,  4. 

the  benefits  to  be  reaped  by  the  fold,  considered  ;  the  improve- 
ment of  the  com-lands  at  the  expence  of  the  pastures  is  an 
injurious  maxim,  5. 

the  sheep  when  not  folded  manure  the  ground  equally,  and  much 
increase  the  value  of  lays,  6. 

folding,  when  that  system  is  preferred,  may  be  carried  on  through, 
out  the  whole  of  the  winter  with  profit,  7. 

use  of  a  sheep.yard  to  answer  this  purpose,  7,  526* 

application  of  folding  as  a  top.dressing  ip  spring,  \^^. 

farther  remarks  on  the  injudiciousness  of  folding,^  268,  269. 
.  folding  in  June,  366. 

attention  in  July  to  this  business ;  constant  rule,  fold  those 
lands  first  which  will. be  first  sown,  417. 

folding  in  August,  439. 

standing  sheep-fold,  in  O^obcr,  508. 

foMing  in  November,  513. 
Foliation  of  vegetables  ;  curious  table  on  this  subjeA,   112, 
Fruit-trees^  season  for  planting,  522, 
Fullert'  thistle.     See  Teasels. 
Furxti  exampk  of  its  cultivation  with  great  success,  244. 


Garden*    See  Kitchen  ^garden. 

Gargety  in  yearling  calves,  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  them, 

perfeAly  dry,   18. 
Gleaning  J  observations  respe^ing  this  custom,  434. 
Gorse;  praAice  of  burning  this  vegetable  for  manure,  399. 
Granary*    See  Thresbing^milL 
Grasslands ;  season  for  putting  on  several  sorts  of  manure,  87. 

—  pre- 


—  precaation,  and  attentionsj  in  the  application  of  pardiased 

manures,  87. 
advantage  of  alternating  grasses  with  cornj  on  land  worn  out, 
or  injured  by  bad  managentent,   lao. 

—  course  for  this  purpose,   1 20. 

—  seeds  to  be  sown,  and  proportions  of  e«rb»  lai. 

-^  praAice  in  Rutlandshire  :  other  proper  courses ;  on  oioist  or 
fertile,  and  on  drier,  soils,  121. 

—  praaice  in   Northumberland':  by   alternate    three   yean  of 

arable  and  of  depasturing ;  and  the  latter  of  theae  periods 

equally  profitable  with  the  former,   tai. 
— -  the  system  of  alternating   known  both  here  and  in  France 

long  ago,  423. 
attention  to  cleaning  grass^-lands  in  the  brginitfng  of  April,  aai. 

—  rolling,  and  scarifying  ;  question  of  the  comperatirc  advan. 

tage  of  these  different  operations,  2a  r,  ttz. 
sowing  grass.seeds,  241. 
separated  grass.seeds,  241* 

—  methods  of  sowing  ;  and  sorts  to  be  chosen,  »^a« . 
question  whether  the  system  of  alternately  feeding  and  mowing 

the  respeAive  grasslands  is  advisable  ;  decided  by  Goring 
to  be  in  the  end  ruinous  to  both  fields,  248. 
question  relative   to  the  application  of  grass,  to  feeding  or  to 
mowing  ;  which  is  most  beneficial,  357. 

—  mowing,  probably,  is  entitled  to  the  preference,  358,  359. 
laying  down  land  to  Grass ;    preparation,  and  time,  for  this 

important  operation,  2049  447* 
-—  seeds,  on  different  soils,  447,  448. 

—  quantities  of  seed,  448,  449. 

—  sowing,  450. 

—  successive  management,  450. 

business    of  manuring :    succedaneums,  or  assistants,  to  dung, 

time  of  application,  and  quantity  ;  grass  may  very  easily  be 

over.manured,  464,  465. 
scarifying  grass.lands,  465, 
laying  to  grass  with  wheat  in  September,  470. 
.Grass. seeda  of  all  sorts  never  succeed  better  than  with  Buck. 

wheat,  471. 
manure  grass  in  Oftober,  495. 
See  also  the  articles  ^^^i ;  and   MeaJraU:  also  Bmnteft,  Chi* 

corjy  Lucerne^  Sainfoin^  Trefoil,  &C, 


H 

Haulm  of  pease  ;  the  mow  ought  always  to  be  trodden  with  1k^ 

Or  horses,   128. 
Hoy  ;  estimate  of  its  cost  to  the  fiirmer,  as  a  winter  food  for  cows» 

Middlesex  process  of  mowing  and  snaking  hay  detailed^    347  to 

356. 

general 
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general  diredlons  concerning  hay -making,  4141  415. 

—  importance  of  attention  to  1  a rge- cocking,  415. 

—  Mr.  Ducket's  method  of  trying  the  heat  of  hay-stacks,  41  }• 

—  a  fine  season,  by  causing  hurry,  often  more  dangerous  than  a 

bad  one  ;  416. 
Hedget,     See  the  articles  Fencei  \  and  Hdly. 
Hemp  \  time  of  sowing,  243. 

important  cautions  to  be  attended  to  by  the  young  farmer  before 
determining  on  the  cultivation  of  this  crop,   2^2. 

diredions,  if  he  adopts  it :  soil  which  it  requires,   294. 

—-tillage;  manuring;  quantity  of  seed;  manner  of  sowing,  29$, 

cottager's  hemp,  296. 

weeding  in  June  unnecessary,  386. 

time  of  pulling  ;  mode  ;  and  expcnce,  440. 

—  method  of  water-rettjng,  441. 

—  separating  the  male  and  female,  or  femble  nnd  seed-hemp,  44.1. 

—  treatment  of  hemp  left  for  seed ;  might  be  better  if  water- 

retted,  442. 
Hiring  harvest  men,  397. 

useful  hints,  on  the  various  customary  methods  of  agreement, 

42;  to  427. 
Hiring  farms.     See  Farms, 
Hogs.     See  the  articles  Sivine ;  and  Piggery. 
Hollo'W' draining  \    begin   in  November ;    importance  of  tliis  imJ 

pro veraent  on  wet  lands,   517. 
Holljy  Its  excellence  for  forming  hedges  ;  diredionc  for  this  work» 

3S6. 
Hops  \  important  advice  to  the  young  farmer  who  thinks  of  iotro- 

ducing  this  article  on  his  land,   1 84,  1 S5. 

—  particular  situation  in  which  it  may  be  prudent,   1 85. 
best  preparation  for  hops,  1 86. 

hop  husbandry  in  March,  i86. 
business  of  poling,  222. 
hop  husbandry  in  May,  292- 

—  in  June,  344. 

—  in  September  ;  hop-picking,  467. 

—  in  December  ;  manuring,  527. 

Horses ;    the  system  of  breeding  horses,    not  advisable  for   the 
young  farmer  to  adopt,  521. 
See  also  Teams* 


irrigation  ;  the  union  of  this  business  with  Draining  is  an  objeA 
in  extensive  works,  37. 
See  also  Watering. 


fiitchen^garden  ;  importance  of  this  objeA,  to  ;|ssist  in  hoase.keepi» 

laJtQtatorjz 
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Laboratory  :  dircAions  for  fitting  up,  and  using;  articles  of  furni- 
ture, and  cxpence,  527  to  533. 
Lambs ;  great  care  and  attention  necessary  to  the  ewes  about   thcit 
lambing  time,  96. 

on  inclosed  farms,  and'  where  this  is  pra6licable,  the  ewes  should, 
as  they  drop  the  lambs,  be  drawn  from  their  flock,  and  put 
to  rouen,  97,     *    / 

weaning  lambs,  in  July,  417. 

See  also  Sheep, 
Lajs :  time  of  feeding  new  lays,    188. 

new  lays  should  be  fed  the  first  two  or  three  years,  by  sheep ; 
different  prafticcs,  however,  on  this  point,  249  to  251. 

time  of  Manuring  new  lays,  423. 

method  to  be  adopted  on  the  failure  of  new  lays ;  fresh  seed  in 
a  moist  time  in  spring,  and  a  very  large  fold  for  sheep,  470. 

—  on  a  total  failure,  471. 

autumnal  management  of  new  lays,  47 1 . 

plough  up  old  lays  in  December ;  advantage  of  this  husbandry,  525. 

See  also  Grass-lands.   - 

Leaves ;  advantage  of  cbllefling  them   in  woodland  countries,  in 

Oftober,  for  littering  in  the  yards  and  standing  folds,  508. 

Lentils:    quantity  of  seed;    purjxjses  of  cultivation  ;  soil;  horse* 

should  not  be  watered  soon  after  eating  them,   149. 
Lettuces  for  hogs ;  real  advantage  of  this  cultivation  ;  preparation, 
drilling,  and  quantity  of  seed,   149. 
a  succession  in  the  crop  is  necessary  ;  preparation  for  that  to  be 
sown  in  April,   192. 

—  thatdrilled  In  March,  to  be  thinned  in  April;  horse-hoeing,  191. 
Liming:  question  whether  lime  burnt  in  January  should  be  used,  or 

kept  till  the  spring,  46. 
great  efFeft  of  this  manure  is  on  uncultivated  waste  land  ;    quan. 

tity,  and  season,  of  its  application,  47. 
it  may  be  spread  on  dry  land  at  all  times,   lor. 
utility  of  liming  as  a  manure,  with   tlie  process  of  paring  and 

burning,   il>3. 
season  for  its  application  in  ordinary  cases,   183. 
liming  turnip  fallows  in  June,  387. 
— -  6n  fallows  for  wheat,  and  on  was  re  lands,  &c.  ;  quantity  for 

each,  38S. 
Sec  also  Bunting  lime. 
Linseed,     See  Flax. 

Liquorice  ;  depth  of  culture  for,  and  distances,  198. 
hand. hoe  and  carefully  hand- weed  in  May,  264. ' 
hand. hoeing  in  June,  344. 

digging,  in  Oftober ;  manuring;  water-furrOwing,   503. 
Litter ;  importance  of  providing  a  sufficient  quantity    (for  dung) 
through  the  spring  and  sutMner,  319, 
statements  respefling  thepioportioo  of  dung  to  straw,  550,  5Ji» 
Luc  erne  ;   time  for  SOwJng,    1 98. 

'  —  consu 


*^  CMisidetattotis  on  the  ntxlity  of  this  crop,  19*9; 
,  —  proper  soils  and  preparation,  200. 

—  modes  of  sowing,  and  qnantity  of  seed,   200,  201. 

—  question,  with  or  without  Com,  20I9  202. 

fartiier  remarks  oh  its  cultivation  2  if  broad.cast^  should  be 
mixed  with  Buck-wheat,  25^. 

—  propct  soils,  255",  256. 

-^^  metnod  of  sowing,  usually  broad. cast ;  drilling  at  narrow 
distances  (nine  inches)  would  probably  be  more  advanta- 
geous, 256. 

—  preparation  ;  different  methods  of  sowing  with  Com  ;  quart- 

tity  of  seed )  application  of  soot ;  proportion  of  land'  to  the! 
ttock  to  be  fed  on  it,   277. 
superiority  of  this  crdp  As  a  summer  food  for  horses,  oxen,  and 
cows,  278,  279. 

—  method  of  mowing  it  for  tliis  purpose,  daily ;  and  carrying 

to  the  stable,  280* 

—  attentions  in  mowing,  524. 

culture  in  June  of  the  crop  drilled  in  the  spring ;  difed^ions  in 
hoeingi  344,  545. 

—  the  old  crops  ready  for  cutting  this  month,  545:^ 

cttUing,  and  horse  or  hand  hoeing,  in  July  ;  but  if  broad.cave^ 
or  narrovr.drilled  (see  p.  25^),  no  cleaning  is  necessary,  4io# 
cnttrng,  and  attention  to  wide. drilled  crops,  in  August,  438.4 . 
another  cutting  in  September  or  O^ober,  perhaps  in  each ;  Ina. 
'       nure  plentifully  after  the  last,  468^ 


Madder;  preparation,  season,  and  methods  of  planting-,   194. 
interesting  remarks  respedVing  the  cultivation  of  this  root,  19$ 

to  198, 
hand.hoe  in  May,  263. 
hand  and  horse  hoeing  in  June  ;  dtreAions  for  performing  each, 

343-  .    • 

method  of  hoeing  in  July,  if  necessary  ;  important  recolle^lionip 

in  the  cultivation  of  madder,  418,  419. 
plough  (very  deep)  in  O^ober;  manuring,  502. 
attention  to  the  land  in  November,  P5. 
Mangei  nuurxel \  time  of  dibbling,  and  cultivation,   ij'*  ^ 
Manures z  dungs  of  all  sorts  are  more  universally  beneficial  on  all 
soils  than  other  manures,  88. 
manures   (purchased)  Turned  In ;   expence  and  application  of 

several  sorts  of,  r67  to  170.     (See  also  Ploughing  irij. 
Sec  alfco  the  several  articles  Composts  \  Folding  ;  Gcrst ;  Marling  i 
Peaty  ashes  and  dust-^    Ponds -^  Soiling  \    Sfraiv;  To<wn  ma* 
nurrs;  and  Weeds* 
Marling ;  great  importance  of  this  business,  3S. 
proportions  of  marie  or  Clay  on  different  soils,  39. 
cheapest,  method  of  performing  it,  39. 

Qq  —  Mrt 
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—  Mr.  RodwelPs  Interesting  account  of  his  extensr^e  praAice  ut 
this  work,  39. 
*-  comparative' expence  of  hand-barrowing  and  of  tumbrils^  40^ 

41- 

—  on  some  soils.  Clay  is  much  to  be  preferfed  to  marie,  41* 
-—  successful  crops  which  have  followed  the  operation^  42. 
increased  prices  offered  in  Suffblki  for  teams  to  do  this  work,  42* 
excellent  account  of  the  pradlice  of  another  farmer  who  marled 

extensively,  soi. 
— ■  proper  quantity  per  acre,   loi, 
— •  should  be  only  adopted  on  inclosed  lands,,  except  in  paxticolar 

circumstances,   103. 
— -  good  pulverization,  and  clearing  from  stones,,  essential,   lo^p. 
— -  much  depends  on  the  after  management  of  the  land,   103^ 

—  different  quality  of  the  Clay  or  masle,  104.. 

—  expences  of  the  operation,   105  ^^ 
r— estimate  j   106.  ' 

farther  observations  on  the  benefit  of  marling,  367*. 
critefions  of  the  (]uality  of  marie,.  368. 
best  way  of  conveying  it  on  to  the  land,.  368,  369* 
expence;  and  quantity,  369. 

properties  of  Clay ;  and  its  use  where  no  marie  is  to  be  had,  369, 
•^  quantity  for  application  ;  and  suitable  soils,  370* 
digging,  throughout  July  and  August;   use  the  small  three, 
wheeled  cart,  417,  418,  439* 

—  lit  November,  jij, 

—  in  December,  537, 

Meadoivs:   attentions  in  oMwiflg;  mow  close;  process  of  h^- 
making,  346,  347. 
See  also  the  a^-ticles  Grass  Jan  Js ;  Hay  ;  and  WaUrimim 
Melilot  (Siberian),  its  cultivation  recommended,  14^. 
MiideiAf ;  such  wheat  as  is  found  to  be  struck  with  this  fatal  dis. 
temper  should  be  reaped  immediately,  thouf  h  quite  green, 
42r. 
an  increased  quantity  of  seed  is  proper  on  land  given  to  this  dis- 
temper,  457. 
MiiL     See  Dairy. 

Mole^ploughy  its  effefl  in  the  business  of  Draining,,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  soil,  35. 
the  addition  of  wheels  befinre  and  a  roller  behind^  is  of  essential 

importance,   36. 
a  good  method  is,  to  open  a  furrow  previously  with  a  commoa 

plough,  or  a  drain  plough,   36. 
stable  in  which  the  land  should  be  for  the  operation  of  Draifungy 

.and  for  the  other  processes  conneAed  with  it,  36* 
the  union  of  Dsaining  with  irrigation  is  an  objed  in  extensive 

works,  37. 
many  farmers  cbuse  the  year  of  fallow,  for  Draining ;  and  Others, 
the  winter,  37,'  38.  ■ 

—  all  soils,  in  cither  season,  should  be  drained  while  in  grass,  58* 
idiUsi  attention  to  destroying  thensi  in  March^  163, 

M$untam 
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Maunittin  improvement,  (as  quarrying  stone,  and  building  walls) ,  may 
proceed  in  the  middle  of  winter  if  not  prevented  by  snows, . 
47.     (See  also  514). 
attention  to  this  business  in  the  summer,  396. 
Mountains  -,  importance  of  ap^ilying  the  system  of  irrigation  to  moun- 
tainous moors,  310. 
some  dire^ons  on  this  subjed,  311,  312. 
Mud.     See  the  articles  Poncb ;  and  Warpiiig. 
Mustard:  cultivation  of  this  crop;  produce,  and  value^  151. 


N 

Nortkumherland  method  of  turnip  cultivation ;  Mr..Culky*s  narra- 
tive on  this  interesting  subject,  328  to  332,  405. 


Qais ;  may  be  sown  in  January,  to  relieve  the  business  of  the  suc- 
ceeding months,  53. 

important  experiment  by  Mr.  Macro,  of  Suffolk,  determining  the 
comparative  benefit  of  early  sowing,  53. 
experiment  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsca,  to  the  same  purpose, 
55.  4 

time  of  sowing  Black  oats,  quantify  of  seed,  and  culture,  J  A,  JS^  . 

sorts  of  oats,  75, 

oats  should  never  follow  a  Corn  crop,  114. 

very  erroneous  idea  of  supposing  them  less  profitable  on  land  in 
good  order  than  Barley,  114. 

—  should  never  be  sown  but  on  land  in  proper  order  for  Barley ; 

may  be  sown  after  a  fallow  crop,  and  clover  with  them,  as 

that  grain,  115,  11 6. 
oats  after  Turnips ;  tlie  farmer  should  consider  whether  this  corn 

or  Barley  is  likely  to  pay  him  best,  1 16. 
oats  on  Lays  5  pnethod  of  preparation  and  dibbling:  perhaps  in  all 

cases  better  to  put  in  a  crop  of  Pease  or  Beans  first,  II7. 

—  interesting  narrative  by  Mr.  Bannister,  on  this  subjed,  132. 

—  paring  and  burning,  however,  should  always  be  efFeded,  where 

pradicable,  117. 
a  good  quantity  of  seed  advised  3  the  pradice  of  drilling  fiot  to 
•    be  recommended  or  adopted  on  the  idea  of  saving  seed  by 
it,  188.  .-V^ 

sowing  Barley  before  ^hite  oats,  191. 
hoeing  the  crops  in  May,  265,  266\ 
harvest  5  sometimes  reaped,  43 1 . 

plough  for  oats,  in  Odober  5  attend  carefully  to  breadth  of^stltches, 
502. 
Oflober,  general  remark  respe6ting  the  various  operations  prescribed 

for  this  month,  473. 
Osiers,  and  other  sorts  of  Willows ;  season,  and  difeftions,  for  plant-r 
ing.them,  89,  ^ 

a  q  2  ,  —  advan- 
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•—  advantage  of  osiers  j  uvtanced  io  the  prance  of  Mr.  Forby^  ti 

Norfolk,  89. 
Oxen.   Sec  Teams. 


Paring  and  burning  grass-land ;  proper  wither  for  this  opemtioDi  74* 

—  its  great  advantage,  74. 

general  observations  on  the  opposite  systems  in  the  question  wbe* 
ther  the  process  of  Paring  and  Burning  is  commendable  or 
otherwise^  171  to  175. 

examination  of  its  cfk€ti  on  dif&rent  sorts  of  soil ;  on  ciaj,  1 75. 

—  on  loam^  176. 

—  on  sand,  and  on  chalk,  179* 

—  on  peat,  18a 

methods  of  performing  this  work  on  fenny  and  boggy  soils  ;  on 
old  meadows  and  pastures;  on  heaths  and  downs;  on  moors 
and  mountains;  and  on  old  sainfoin  laj'ers:  general  re- 
marks, 181,  182. 

farther  dire6tions  for  this  bitsiness ;  and  examination  of  the  ob- 
jedions  urged  against  it,  2gO  to  292. 

reprehensible  coodud  of  over-cropping  lands  thus  prepared,  witii 
white  corn  ;  the  proper  crops  described,  335. 

should  be  carried  dn  in  all  weathers,  during  summer,  380. 

—  and  continued  through  other  seasons,   when  tlie  weather  per- 

mits, 421. 
Parsnips,  an  extremely  valuable  crop,  but  require  a  soil  of  an  ex- 
traordinary quality,  92, 

prfeparation,  time  of  sowing,  and  quantity  of  seed,  93. 

singular  detail  of  advantages  reaped  from  two-years'  cultivation  of 
tliem,  by  a  considerable  farmer  in  Surrey,  93. 

particular  description  of  soil  for  them,  138. 

tillage  and  management ;  seed,  and  sowing,  1 33. 

—  broad-cast  superior  to  drilling;  they  are  a  very  good  preparation 

for  Corn,  139. 
culture  in  May,  and  distances,  (same  as  Carrots),  258. 

—  hoeing,  of  each  of  those  crops  in  July,  409. 
Pastures.     See  the  articles  Grass-lands  y  and  S/ieep^ 
Pears.     See  Apples. 

'Pease :  advantages  of  this  crop,  and  of  Beans ;  th«r  ameliorating 

nature ;  sliould  often  be  sown  instead  of  Oats  or  Barley,  after 

Wheat,  76. 
erroneous  maxim  of  bad  farmers,    of  sowing  pease  when  the 

land  will  yield  nothing  else,  7^- 
the  idea  of  pease  being  a  most  uncertain  crop,  has  been  in  some 
'  measure  owing  to  ill  condud,  77. 

pease  on  Layers :  should  be  sown  as  early  as  possible,  to  get  them 

offin  time  for  Turnips;  which  isvery  profitable  husbandry,  77* 
soils  proper  for  early  pease,  78. 

—  courses  for  them,  78. 

Wood-casting  pease  to  be  receded  >  preparation  and  caltoreio 
drilling,  and  in  dibbling,  79.  , 

—  peast 


•  '*—  pease  shooM  not  be'sown  too  often,  75.    (See  farther  I2g): 
question  whether  pease  should  be  manured }  reasons  against  that 

practice,  79. 
distances  of  the  rows,  80. 
quantity  of  seed>  81. 

in  March  pot  in  all  pease  not  sown  before,  12<^. 
«very  sort  of  soil  si;uted  to  some  {;ra  or  other,  126. 
different  management  at  sowing;    ploughing,  or  hurowing  in : 

.  each  preferable,  in  different  soils,  126, 
courses  for  pease,  127' 

disadvantages,  and  superior  advantages,  of  this  crop,  127. 
—  its  benefit  e](ceeds  that  of  Beans  in  fattening  bogs,   and  in 

the  quality  of  the  pork,  1.28. 
the  drill  method  of  sowing  is  superior  tO'the  bmad-east,  both  f^om 

the  convenience  of  hand-hoeing,  and  in  saving  seed,  129. 
pease  on  Layers,  129.     (See  also  77). 
sowing  may  be  done  in  April,  but  too  late  to  hasre  gpod  Turnips 

after,  190. 
hoeing  in  May,  266. 
horse-hodng  drilled  pease  in  June,  339* 

cut  white  pease  in  July ;  necessary  attentions  in  this  business,  41 9. 
method  of  otitting:  strong  crops  should  be  hooked ;  and  if  stacked, 

thatched  immediately,  432. 
plough  for  pease,  in  06tober,  502. 
sow  the  hardy  hog'pea  in  November,  5 15. 
See  also  Haulm, 

Peat  ashes,  and  dust ;  expence  (about  Dunstable,  &c.)  of  thest 
substances,  and  their  application  as  manures,  1 65,  I66. 
PUUng  stones  %  seasons  for  this  work,  and  cautions,  186. 

experiment  of  Mr,  Macro  of  Suffdk,    ascertaining  the  injurious 
tfk&B  of  this  pradice  on  land  in  general,  I87. 
Piggery,  plan  and  consfrudion  of,  235  to  238. 
Pigs.     See  Swine, 

food  for  weaned  pigs,  22. 
Plashing  method  offencing  described,  and  its  advantages,  26, 27,  512. 

should  not  be  performed  later  than  April,  221. 
Ploughing;  impoitant  hints  for  the  young  farmer  respe6Ung  the  depth 

of  ploughing,  509,  ^^0. 
Ploughing  in  green  crops ;  geason,  and  method,  of  this  operation, 

S96. 
Ponds ;  season  for  emptying  them,  and  for  clearing  Rivers,  371* 
management  of  the  mud,  as  a  manure  3  and  its  advantages,  37 1# 
6e<i  also  Ftsh-fonds, 
Pork  I  peculiar  marks  of  superiority  in  that  which  has  been  fed  on 

pease,  above  that  fed  on  beans,  128. 
Potatoes;  diredioDS  for  their  culture,  and  manuring,  31. 
great  advantages  of  this  crop ;  and  its  preparation,  92. 
-*—  no  oiore  bod  should  be  appr<^riated  to  it  than  can  be  very 

plentifully  manured,  92. 
quantity  and  sort  of  manure ;  manner  of  planting  described  (dib* 

bling),  and  distance,  139. 
i^nantity  of  seed,  140.    (Sse  also  217). 

a  q  3  —  potatoes 
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—  potatoes  on  Grass :  method  j  another  (the  la«y-bcd)  neOod  j 

the  former  preferable,  140.       • 
potatoes  on  borders,  140.  ^ 

potatoes  for  horse-hoeing  j   Tarious  methods  with  resped  to  tho 

distances,  rows,  and  width  of  ridges,  141. 

—  alleged  advantages  of  this  pradice  j    it  must  not,   howcYcr, 

supersede  the  application  of  dung,  142. 
hand-hoeing  in  the.laiter  part  of  April,  213. 

—  or  better  performed  by  a  large  shim,  213. 

breadth  planted,  to  be  determined  by  the  quantity  of  some  other 
roots,  or  of  cabbages,  213. 

time  for  planting,  214. 

potatoe-cuttings ;  methods  of  cutting,  215. 

— .  use  of  scoops  in  this  work,  and  question  of  their  comparative 
advantage,  215,  21 6. 

_  price  of  cutting,  2l6. 

sorts  of  potatoes,  2l6. 

preparation  for  this  crop,  217. 

methods  of  planting,  217. 

quantity  of  seed,  217.     (See  also  140). 

culture  in  May ;  hand-hoe  the  early  planted  ones,  horse-hoe  like- 
wise those  in  rows,  25^. 
'    —  May  is  also  a  very  proper  month  for  planting,  259, 

hand-hoeing,  or  horse-hoeing,  in  June,  343. 

horse-hoeing,  and  particular  cuhurc,  in  July,  408. 

weed  the  crops  in  August,  438. 

season  and  method  of  ploughing  up,  497* 

'  manner  of  storing,  408,  4gg, 
Poultry ;    observations  on  the  system  to  be  adopted  relative  to  this 
article  of  live  stock,  l6l,  552. 

constru6Uon  of  the  poultry -house,  &c.  j   food  j    young  tnrkies : 

^  expences  of  raising  broods,  heavy,  l6l,  l62, 
attention  to  the  poultry  in  April,  229. 
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Rape ;  season  for  sowing,  37^. 

—  of  sowing  it  for  sheep-feed,  372# 

—  of  sowing  it  for  seed  5  soil,  preparation,  culture,  and  quantity 

of  seed,  372. 

—  the  Flemish  culture,  in  sowing  for  seed,  372. 

farther  dire6tions ;  season  for  sowing  cole-seed,  preparation,  qittn- 

tity  of  sjsed,  and  produce,  406. 
cole-seed  where  Turnips  fail,  406. 
harvesting  crops  of  rape  or  cole-seed;  433,  ,434. 
time  of  sowing,  for  a  crop  to  reap,  434. 
Religion ;  importance  of  a  strid  attention  to  its  dudes,  in  the  family 

arrangement  of  a  farmr  488. 
^ynoldss  cab  if  age- turnip  -,  time  of  sowing,  73»  143. 
compared,  in  poi^t  of  benefit,  with  the  rata  baga,  73* 

—  state- 


. .«— sMement  of  the  advaiitagM  ef  Ibis  crop,  in  feeding  dieep, 
milcb-oows,  and  bpffs  and  pigs,  144,  145. 
^-^  as  a  spring-food;  -and  in  improving  land  for  the  ensuing*  crop» 

145. 
—  in  being  proof  against  frost,  145.    « 
its  produce,  and  yery  iaige  size  of  the  rools,  14d. 
its  extensive  culdvation  and  favour,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  fnr* 
ther  proof  of  its  utility  as  a  spring  food,  147. 
judges,  stitches,  or  lands,  for  drilling ;  their  oonslru^oB,  &c.  dO/'* 
Elvers,    See  the  articles  Ponds ;  and  H^arping, 
Rolling  grass4ands,  or  Scarifying;  question'^  the  comparative  ad- 
vantage-of  these  different  operations,  221,  222. 
Bouen ;  some  diredions  re8pe6ting  the  employment  of  this  supply  of 
sheep  feed,  8, 
— •  and,  particularly,  as  a  food  for  the  ewe»^  after  lambing,  97. 
its  great  advantage  as  a  late  spring  food  for  sheep,  208. 
importance,  and  time,  of  shutting  up  rouen,  156,  423,  451. 
Suiabaga.    Sgo  SwetUsh  tumif.  ^ 


BainfdiH :  fune  of  sowing;  its  favourite  soils,  and  great  profit,  K)6» 
123. 
should  be  mixed  with  Barley,  after  Turnips :  quantity  of  seed  4 

method  if  drUled,  124. 
farther  remarks :  time  of  sowing,-  and  preparation,  202. 
«*»  tnethod  of  cultivation,  its  produce  and  advantages,  quantity  of 

seed,  broad-cast  and  drilling,  ^203. 
may  be  sown  with  Buck-wheat,  if  tlic  soil  is  proper,  257, 
soils  suitable  for  this  grass,  258. 
application  and  produce  of  the  crop,  345. 
—  diredions  in  making  the  hay ;  shake  it  as  Kttle  as  possible,  S45. 
when  the  crop  is  thin,  let  it  remain  the  first  year  for  seed,  400. 
in  August,  torn  into  the  fiekis  mown  in  June ;  caution  respeding 
sheep,  439. 
Salt}  pra£tice  of  giving  it  to  sheep  on  some -occasions  advantageous, 
275,  523. 
its  use  as  an  application  for  strewing  among  the  hBf  damaged  by 
rain,  t>efore  stacking,  347. 
Servants ;  attention  in  determining  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
servants  to  be  kept,   and  the  management -of  them,  at  the 
time  of  fairing  farms,  483  to  486. 
See  also  Hiring  ^Servants, 
Shearing  sheep,  process  of;  improvement  of  circularly  clipping,  364. 
Sheds  for  cattle  and  borses,  shnation  and  constru6tion  of,  233. 
Sheep :  attention  to  the  ewes  about  lambing  time :  methods  of  leed- 
ing  sheep  with  turnips ;  by  drawing  and  carrying  the  roots, 
or  by  eating  them  on  the  land,  1,  525. 
•—  fattening  them  on  that  crop,  2. 
baiting  them  on  hay  in  bad  weather,  2. 
bntfi  and  oats,  or><nl-cake^  expensive  and  i^ardous,  2. 

a  q  4     .    '  —  attention 


v-«  i<3teotioo  oecoiaaijr  ia  UsliA,  4o  krtpiag  tkc  stodc  cwteei&ely 

well,  155. 
io/aitouing  wctben,  ibe  great  objeft  is  to  avoid  aeUing^l  |be 

middle  of  April,  150. 
stubble  turnips,  rouen^  and  bjimetj   resoanxs  fpt  iJBrding  ia 

March,  156,  157. 
r*-  Swedish  turnip,  157. 
observations  on  providing  green  food  through  April,  209  to  906, 

—  rooeo*  and  water-meads,  in  this  view,  208, 
sell  fat  sheep  towards  the  end.cf  April,  1U)6. 
turning  into  the  summer's  grass,  266. 
different  systems  of  sheep  management,  267« 

attend  to  dividing  the  flock  inio  parcels  for  all  the  fields  meant  to 

be  fed ;  injudiciousness  of  folding,  268,  26g, 
important  benefits  of  dose  feeding,  269  to  271. 
pradice  of  Mr.  Boys,  of  dividing  his  sheep  into  four  flockf,  2J5f 
salt  for  sheep,  advantageous,  275.    (See  also  523). 
management  of  the  flocks  of  stock  sheep  la  June,  963. 
business  of  washing,  363. 

—  shearing  3  improvement  of  circularly  clipping,  364, 
•—  expence  of  washing,  clipping,  &c.  365. 
preventive  against  the  Fly,  &c.  365,  366. 

ipnportant  observations  and  advice  on  the  subjed  of  settiag  stock 
lambs,  in  August ;  and  several  pdnts  {n  the  management  of 
flocks,  connected  with  that  business,  442  to  446,  483. 
selling,  446. 
keeping  round,  446. 

annual  purchase,  in  farms  where  a  regular  flopkis  not  kepi;  4ft>. 
-^^  breeds  of  sheep  to  be  considered  in  this  m^itter,  46l« 
*— crones,  462. 
-^  attentions  in  buying  for  wintering  (or  for  fattening),  to   the 

quantity  of  turnips  and  other  green  food  pn  the  farm,  46^. 
putjo/  sheep  to  turnips,  in  Odober,  4p5. 
management  in  putting  rams  to  ewes,  511. 
feeding  the  leap,  and  the  fat,  stock  in  November,  515,  516. 
salt  for  sheep,  on  certain  occasions,  523.     (See  also  275). 
See  also  the  articles  Folding-,  Lambing)  and  Sv^ti^ld, 
Smithfield :  useful  hints  to  the  young  farmer,  on  the  manner  of  disr 

posiiM;  of  his  fat  stock,  209. 
Smut :  effea  of  steeping  the  seed,  as  a  preventive  againit  smut,  453. 
Raiting}  observations  on  the  great  importance  pt  this  systefo,  boCfc 
for  teams  and  cattle,  314  to  319,  359. 
succession  of  crops  for  this  purpose,  319,  320,  373. 
this  pradtice  frequently,  but  improperly  and  uooecessariJy,  Q^- 
leded  in  the  month  of  September,  468. 
Soils :  importance  pf  an  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  in  the 
business  of  hiring  a  farm ;  nature  and  qualitips  of  tiie  dit- 
ferent  sorts  of  soU,  descqbed,  474  to  479. 
Sooil  itsex[)ence  (about  Dunstable,  ^c),  aud  application  as  a  ma- 
nure on  various  crops,  163,  l64, 
sooting  turnips,  as  a  preventive  agaipst  the  Fly,  4Q^,  406. 
Ppritig  ploughing  sboV(ld  be  avoided,  439^  500. 

-rvasl 


mm  vast  advantages  of  such  a  iiimagemaiit»  506. 
Stacks,  peculiar  arrangement  of,  £or  &t  thresiitng-inillf  429* 
Sieamittg  roots  for  feeding  .stocky  ^20. 
£fee/)m^  spring  com  seed,  1^4. 

wheat  seed,  453. 
Stocking  farms,  former  and  present  expence  of,  481  to  4d3p 
Stones.    See  Picking  stones* 

Straw  is  tn  iaaproper  aed  insufficient  food  for  tbe  diiFerent  sorts  of 
cattle,  ud1«8s  cut  into  chaff  and  mixed  with  hay,  Q. 
pradice  of  burning  straw  for  manure,  397. 
«-—  the  effcQ.  is  produced  by  the  warmth  from  the  fire,  and  not  by* 

theasbflf,  SdH. 
^-quantity 3  this  application  said  to  be  more  beaeficial  than  th« 

dung  which  the  straw  would  make«  398. 
^•bomiogcole««<^  straw,  399* 
V—  pra&ice  of  manuring  for  Raves  with  tbe  ashes  of  burnt  straw, 

400. 
cattle  may  be  served  with  straw  (as  a  food)  in  too  great  plenty,  550, 
See  also  Threshing, 
Stubble  (wheat  and  rfe),  time  of  cutting,  and  carrying  to  the  farm* 
yard  £:>r  litter  3  importance^  but  general  negled,  of  tl)is  bu« 
sineas,  467, 
Swedish  turnip   (or  Ruta  Baga) ;    its  advantages  and  disadvantages 
compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  cabbage-turnip,  73«    • 
method  of  drawing  it  in  spring  for  a  sheep  feed,  157. 
its  utility  for  bogs,  and  its  uncertainty,  214. 
present  st^te  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  262. 
the  best  culture  is  to  sow  it  where  it  is  to  remain,  brcad^^st^  fiom 

tbe  lOtb  to  tbe  end  of  May,  262. 
preparation,  262*    . 

various  inducements  to  this  culture,  269. 
quantity  of  seed,  263. 
sowing  in  June,  337- 
Swine :  directions  tor  the  management  of  sows  aqd  pigs,  20. 
best  system  to  be  pursued  relative  to  providing  proper  crops  in 

breeding  swine,  20. 
<—  cultivation  of  lettuces  for  this  purpose,  14p. 

—  importance  of  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  tliese  crops,  44a 
annual  sales,  22. 

food  for  weaned  pigs,  22. 

fattening  swine,  in  April,  212. 

turning  the  bogs  of  a  proper  age  into  cl^^VQr  Qr  i^vioify  in  the 

spring,  a  very  beneficial  pradice,  275,  276. 
contrivance  for  preserving  (in  May)  all  tbe  butter*milk  and  cheqse* 

whey  not  wanted  for  the  present  $tock,  VIJ. . 
aoifinghogs,  277. 
feeding,  &c,  in' June,  388. 

—  in  July,  422. 

providing  feed  for  autumn  litters,  43g, 
in  O^ber  put  full-grown  hogs  to  fatten,  494' 
r—  most  profitable  method  of  converting  corn  of  any  kind  into 
food  for  hogs,  494. 

■  ■■    ■  pease 


«—- pease-soap ;  cabbages,  4g5. 
attention  to  the  swine  in  December,  526. 
See  a^  the  articles  P^ery ;  and  Porib. 


Tares;  season  for  sowing,  preparaliot^  and  quantity  of  seed,  90. 
their  great  advantages  as  a  fallow ;  or  as  an  intermediate  crop  be* 

twecn  any  sort  of  Grain,  and  Barley,  90. 
(est  method  at  putting  in,  133. 

sowing  on  a  stale  furrow  preferable  to  a  fresh  ploughing,   134. 
apnng  tares,  193,  297. 
-^  sowing  with  cole-seed,  in  June,  388. 
tares  may  in  some  circumstances  be  advaatageoasly  dibbled  in 

among  growing  Clover,  243. 
attentions  in  mowing  for  swUng  3  and  proper  tillage  afterwards, 

323, 
admirable  pradtce  on  the  South  Downs,  of  substituting  a  double 

crop  of  tares  instead  of  a  Fallow  for  Wheat,  333. 
commendable  pradice  of  breaking  up  layers  two  years  (clorer, 

ray,  and  trefoil)  for  summer  tares  and  rape,  334. 
September,  the  principal  season  for  sowing  winter  tares :  advan- 
tage of  eafrly  sowings  quantity  of  seed,  drilled,  and  broad- 
cast ;  proportion  of  ground  to  be  applied  to  this  crop,  46g, 
extraordinary  and  interesting  husbandry,  of  sowing  winter  tares 

on  poor  pastures  and  meadows,  46g. 
t»w  winter  tares  twice  in  Oftober,  50! . 
Teams,  bpth  of  horses  and  of  oxen,  should  be  kept  always  tt  work, 

and  have  plenty  of  litter,  23. 
idvantage  of  having  a  horse-keeper  for  the  noere  attendance  of 

the  teams  $  importance  of  good  days^-work  being  made  in 

ploughing,  in  the  spring,  159,  16O. 
management  cf  the  teams  in  April,  212. 
— •  horses  should  be  fed  on  carrots  ;  quantity,  212.^ 
—  food  for  the  oxen,  212. 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  dry  meat  for  the  horses  should  be  left 

off,  and  they  should  be  scnled  in  the  stable  on  lucerne,  or 

on  tares  or  clover,  277. 
— -  benefits  of  this  pradice  5  quantity  of  lucerne ;  superiority  of 

that  crop,  278,  280. 
«-i»  treatment  of  the  oxen  (he  same,  278. 
soiling,  throughout  July,  416. 
employment  of  the  teams  in  September  $  food,  464. 
feeding  in  O^Dober,  491. 
attention  in  stocking  a  farm,  to  the  question  of  employing  horses 

or  oxen  in  the  teams,  or  both,  49 1,  492. 
employment  for  the  teams  in  November,  517* 
See  also  Smling. 
Teasels,  or  Fallen*  Thistle  3  time  of  sowing,  and  quantity  of  seed, 

198. 
TMsUing  the  wheats,  operation  of,  366. 

Threshing ; 


iTkresUng :  necessity  of  attendbg  carefally  to  the  conduA  of  tbe 
threshers,  24. 
threshing  to  supply  the  lean  beasts  |>at  into  the  yard  in  November, 

512. 
— *  and  in  December 5  the  worst  straw  should  be  threshed  oat£rs^ 
524. 
Threshing-7idll\  advantages,,  and  expence,  of  these  machines,  24. 
useful  diredkions  respecting  the  construction  of  them  ;  with  iron 
rail-way;  granary,  chaff-house,  &c.  2^,  231,  232. 

—  construction  of  the  stacks,  429. 

T4uvn  manures ;  their  value  has  not  been  soifictently  ascertained  by 

experiments,  47. 
opinion,  that  they  answer  when  the  horses  have  nothing  eke  ta 

do,  or  for  back-carriage,  but  not  otherwise,  48. 
calculation  relative  to  the  expence  of  setting  up  a  team  for  that 

purpose  only,  and  keeping  it  the  whole  year  in  employ,  48. 
•—  of  the  value  of  the  work  which  ihis  team  would  perfiurm,  or 

in  waggons,  49. 
where  carnage  runs  dear,  the  more  valuable  manures  should  be 

brought,  49. 
these  speoilatioQS  demand  a  large  capital,  49. 
precaution,  and  attentions,  in  the  application  of  purchased  mft- 

nnres  to  grass-lands,  87- 
See  also  the  articles  Coal  ashes  3  Manures  (Turned  In) ;  Soot^ 
Travelling :  a  fortnight's  journey  through  the  country  once  or  twice. 

a  year  may  be  of  mudi  advantage  and  profit  to  the  farmer^ 
-  52. 
objete  c^  attention  in  his  winter  journey,  53« 

—  in  his  summer  journey,  386. 
Trefoil,  its  cultivation,  II9. 

Turnips :  different  methods  of  feeding  them  off  by  sheep;  dravdng 

and  carrying,  or  eating  on  the  land,-  1. 
]|hould  not  be  kept  in  the  ground  as  a  late  spring  feed  for  sheep, 

206. 
best  time  of  sowing  j  June,  326. 
manure,  and  method  of  spreading,  326. 
choice  and  quantity  of  seed,^  327. 
manuring  is  the  b<»t  preventive  against  the  Fly,  327>  328. 
•—  sowing  again  when  a  crop  is  destroyed,  328. 
early-sown  turnips  the  most  liable  to  mildew,  328. 
Mr.  CuUey's  interesting  account  of  the  Northumberland  method  oC 

cultivation :  forming  the  ridges,  328. 

—  spreading  the  dung,  and  rolling,  329. 

—  hoeing,  330.    (See  also  405). 

-— diredK)n  of  the  drills;  diagdbally,  or  across  the  ridges,  330, 
331. 

—  quantity  of  dung,  33 1 . 

•—  superiority  of  the  drill  to  the  broads-cast  method,  331. 
•—  produce  of  crops  in  that  county  under  the  system  here  de- 
scribed, 332.  >  . 
turnips  after  Tares;  method  of  mowing  the  tares^  &c.  332.' 

«-« turnip 


001  iin»ir. 

i**  turnip  oo  Fared  aod  Barnt  Laod ;  method  of  prepanrti<xi  and 
cultare,  334,  335. 

turnips  on  Oid  GraM ;  preparation,  &c.  335. 

turnips  sown  wilh  Rape^usc,  &c.  336. 

grant  advantage  of  planting  Cabbages  on  those  tends  where  tur- 
nips have  failed ;  in  ensuring  a  supply  of-  green  winter 
food,  Ike.  'y  plan  to  be  adopted  where  this  is  not  pradised, 
a3S  to  340. 

hand-bodng  in  Jnly;  nseful  diredions  relating  to  this  business, 
401,  402. 

Jiand-bodng  turnips  drilled  in  the  Northnmberiand  manner,  405. 
(Sec  also  330). 

tooting  turnips,  405. 

Cole-seed  where  turnips  iail,  406. 

harvesting  crops  of  (umip-seed>'433,  434. 

second  hand-hoeing  d  the  broad«cast  crop  in  Augost;  must  not 
be  omitted  on  account  of  harvest  works,  435. 

—  attention  to  drilled  crops,  435. 

singolar  pradice  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Norfolk,  of  Wheat  among  * 
turnips,  436. 

put^  sheep  to  turnips  (with  lean  ones  to  fellow),  in  O6kober,  495. 
'  covering  tomips  in  November,  agaimt  fros^  #20. 

See  also  CartiJig, 
TuTfdp'falhwt  preparation  for,  148  220. 

U 
Underwood,    See  Woods,  throughout. 

W 

Walls  :  season  to  begin  building  these  fences;  materials,  &c.,  514. 

(See  also  47). 
Warping ;  description,  and  cxtraordinaiy  benefits,  nf  this  singular 
operation,  389  ^^  39^»  '^^« 
lunt  on  the  subje^,  to  proprietors  or  farmers  living  near  a  muddy 
river,  396. 
Washing  sheep,  business  of,  363. 

Water-furrowing ;  the  expence  of  this  business  is  sarcd  by  covered 
drains,  which  have  also  many  superior  benefits^  29. 
sill  water-cnts  shooki  be  carefnlly  exannoed  during  thaws  of  snow, 

to  keep  the  passage  perfefUy  clear,  45. 
care  in  cutting  new  water-fiirrows  in  spring,  and  examining  the 

old  ones,  86. 
attention  necessary  in  forming  them  in  newly  sown  or  ploughed 
lands,  particulariy  those  sown  with  clover  or  grasses  among 
the  corn,  I60,  220. 
importance,  and  method,  of  this  work  In  the  culture  of  wheat,  459. 
all  wet  fields  should  be  water-furrowed  in  autumn  as  fast  as  the 
plough  leaves  them,  468. 
Watering  meadows ;  attentions  necessary  in  |erformirg  this  cpera- 
tion,  in  wmter,  49. 

—  much 


—*  much  ccpre  required  in  tbe  mooth  of  Febraaiy,  91^ 

xnelbods  used  in  GIoucestershire>  91 . 

loUiog  after  CaodlenMM,  Qi, 

attentions  on  admitting  the  stock  to  pasturage^  in  March,  162. 

eating  otf,  in  Aprils  228. 

—  statement  of  tbe  produd  of  a  meadow  of  eight  acres,  eaten  off 

between  the  2d  of  April  and  the  first  week  in  Mav,  228,  229. 
time  1^  Ukiog  out  the  ewes  and  laosbs ;  the  barer  the  ground  is 

fed,  the  better  J  watering  afterward,  297. 
important  InstruftioDS  for  forming  new  watered-meads,  298  to  314. 
time  of  mowing ;  watering  afterward,.  356. 
begin  the  operation  of  watering  in  November,  513* 
Weaning  calves,  different  methods  of,  16. 

—  Duke  of  Northumberland's  method,  16. 
weaning  iambs  in  July,  417. 

Weeds:  burning,  dry  weed;!  for  manure,  397. 
Weldi  its  culture,  243. 

pulling ;  stacking,  and  selling ;  produce,  406. 
Wheat :  action  for  manuring  green  wbeats,  98.    (See  atso  163). 
time  of  scarifying  the  drilled  wheat,  152. 
— •  Mr.  Cook*s  iii>plements  for  this  business ;  iixt  barrow,  and  a 

scarifier;  method  of  operatbn  of  eac{i,  152  to  154. 
hand-hoeuag  the  dritted,  the  broad-cast,  and  tbe  dibbfed,  wheat, 

155. 
detail  of  the  sorts  of  manure  for  green  wheats^  as  tased  in  the 

vicinity  of  Dunstable,  1 63  to  160^. 
spring  wheat,  not  generally  advisable  -,  time  of  sowing,  middle  or 

end  of  April,  or  beginniilg  of  May^,  193. 
hoeing  in  May,  265,  7&d. 
tliistling  the  crops,  iOQ, 

attention  to  the  state  of  the  crops  in  June,  381. 
general  ill  eifc£bof  wet  summers  ^  bat  almost  every  thing  de- 
pends on  the  weather  at  the  blooming  time,  382, 383. 
Maggots  within  the  chest  of  the  ear,  observed  in  1771,  383,  3B4. 
stormy  weather  not  so  dangerous  as  wet  or  clouded,  385. 
mild  and  open  winters,  not  kindly  for  wheat,  385. 
advantage  of  the  pradiee  of  early  cutting,  at  least  ten  days  before 

ripe,  420. 
'    particular  attention  in  July  to  the  crops;  such  as. are  mildewed 

should  be  reaped  (though  quite  green)  immediately  when 

struck  with  that  fatal  distemper^  421 . 
the  Harvest,  427. 

—  reaping ;  forming  shocks  or  stacks,  427,  428. 

-^  carting  3  one-horse  carts  most  advantageous,  428. 

—  hints  respeding  stacking,  429. 

■         peculiar  construdion  of  stacks  for  threshing-mill,  429. 

singular  pradice  by  Mr.  M'^alker  of  Norfolk  >  of  wheat  amonf^ 
Turnips,  436. 

time  of  sowing  \x\iQX\  backward  soils  ;  less  seed  necessary  in  propor- 
tion to  the  earliness  of  putting^  in,  452.    (See  also  501). 

sorts  of  wheat,  452. 

steeping  the  seed,  453.  ^ 

—  wheat 


*-  wheat  after  Fallow  i  u^udidoastiefis  of  this  praOice  -,  the  cahi* 

tion,  453. 
wheat  after  Beans ;  these  form  the  best  preparation  for  this  crop, 

454. 

—  method  of  culture  and  management,  454  to  456: 

wheat  after  Clover ;  this  also  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat, 
456. 

—  dibbling  the  best  method  of  potting  in,  but  too  often  carelessljr 

performed,  456,  457. 
— -  culture ;  sowing,  aiKi  quantity  of  seed  (more  on  land  inclined 
to  the  mildew),  457. 

—  drilling,  458. 

—  singular  experimeut  of  Mr.  Ducket  on  preparing  a  Clover  lay 

for  wheat,  458. 
wheat  after  Tares,  not  advisable ;  method  of  preparation,  459. 
importance,  and  method,  of  water-furrowing  in  the  culture  of 

wheat,  459. 
See  also  Buck-wheat. 
Wkeat-falUyW'^  tillage  of,  for  the  destrudion  of  weeds,  364,  265. 
JVJiite  clover  3  its  ailtivation,  alone  for  seed,  120. 
Willows :  See  the  articles  Aquatics  \  and  Osiers. 
Winier  evenings ;  the  proper  and  rational  employment  of  them  may 
contribute  much  to  the  regularity  and  benefit  of  the  farm,  51  • 
Wood:  time  of  sowing  j  only  view  in  which  this  concerns  the  youi^ 

farmer,  152. 
Woods;  business  of  felKng^and  time,  32,  51. 
'  — years'-growth  at  which  to  cut,  32. 
the  fences  should  be  kept  in  the  best  order  possible,  33. 
system  of  cutting  in  the  beech  woods  of  Buckinghamshire,  34. 
on  very  wet  lands,  tlie  pra&ice  of  hollow-draining  is  beneficial, 
and  pays  well,  35. 
.  different  sorts  of  underwood  are  in  different  countries  most  pro- 

fitaUe,  82. 
.  cropping  pollard  trees,  q6. 
all  work  in  woods  should  be  finished  by  April,  220. 
business  of  cutting,  &c.  in  November,  519, 520. 
system  of  cutting  and  selling,  in  the  Earl  of  Coventry's  woods,  548. 

—  in  some  of  the  woods  in  Herefordshire,  549. 
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